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PREFACE 


THE basic assumptions which have guided the Editor 
in making the present volume of selections from the 
works of Milton are the following: first, that knowl- 
edge of the greatest English epic poet culminates in an 
acquaintance, in something like its entirety) with the 
monumental poem to which he devoted the major part 
of his creative effort and which the judgment of after 
times has pronounced the culmination of his work; 
second, that Paradise Lost is best given its first reading 
in a form which, while preserving the outline of the 
poem and including its greatest books and most 
memorable passages, omits much of what will seem 
to most readers comparatively uninspired and dull; 
third, that the essential requirements for an intelligent 
reading of Paradise Lost consist in an understanding 
of the principles and ideals which animated Milton’s 
life and determined his conception of his art. These 
principles and ideals are the theme of all that is most 
characteristic of him in prose and verse. No poet 
was ever more completely autobiographical in the 
only sense in which a poet’s biography is of really 
prime importance. It is to Milton himself, therefore, 
that we must turn for the most illuminating com- 
mentary on his own masterpiece. The first and 
second sections of the present edition contain a body 
of selections designed to present to the reader a 
picture of the man as he wished himself to appear 
before the world and to represent the range of his 
achievement in English poetry aside from the great 
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epic. The third contains a considerable portion of 
Paradise Lost. 

Wherever possible I have given whole poems and 
books rather than fragments. In the case of the 
excerpted passages the selection will ordinarily be 
found to be of sufficient length and completeness to 
constitute a literary unit. The notes include, besides 
a necessarily scanty body of essential explanations, 
some interpretative suggestions on what seem to me 
vital points. 

The text of the English and the tahelatiole from 
the Latin poems are, with slight modifications, those 
of Moody in the Cambridge edition. The other 
translations are those used in the Bohn edition of the 
Prose Works. 


SELECTIONS FROM 


THE PROSE AND POETRY OF 
JOHN MILTON 


INTRODUCTORY SELECTIONS 


FROM THE LATIN POEMS, THE FAMILIAR 
LETTERS, AND THE PROSE WORKS 


FROM THE FIRST LATIN ELEGY 


The following passages from a Latin poem addressed to Charles 
Diodati, the most intimate friend of Milton’s youth, give a 
glimpse of the poet’s occupations in London during the intervals 
of his life at the University, and, like the other selections from 
the Latin verse, afford a refreshing insight into the temper of his 
early years. The lines were written at the age of seventeen, 
during Milton’s second academic year. A dispute with his 
tutor had led to his temporary suspension or withdrawal from 
college. 


... That city which Thames washes with her tidal 


wave keeps me fast, nor does my pleasant birth-place eae n 


detain me against my will. I have no wish to go back 
to reedy Cam; I feel no home sickness for that for- 
bidden college room of mine. The bare fields there, 
niggard of pleasant shade, do not please me. How ill 
does that place suit with poets! I have no fancy to 


endure forever my stern master’s threats or those other?" 
actions at which my nature rebelled. If this is” 


“exile,” to live under my father’s roof and be free to 
use my leisure pleasantly, I will not repudiate either 
the outcast’s name or lot, but will in all happiness 
enjoy this state of exile. Oh would that Ovid, sad 
exile in the fields of Thrace, had never suffered a worse 
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lot! Then he would have yielded not a whit even to 
‘© Jonian Homer, nor would the first praise be thine, 
VG ~ Virgil, for he would have vanquished thee. 
nfo I have time free now to give to the tranquil Muses. 
My books — my very life — claim me wholly. When 
I am weary, the pomp of the theatre with its sweeping - 
_ pall awaits me, and the garrulous stage invites me to 
by ir "its own applause. . 
ae on * But I do not ee re always, nor even in town; 
a I do not let the spring slip by unused. I visit the 
seg neighboring park, thick-set with elms or the noble 
_s shade of some suburban place. There often one may 
_sp See the virgin bands go past, stars breathing bland 
fire. Ah, how many times have I stood stupefied be- 
fore the miracle of some gracious form, such as might 
give old Jove his youth again!... 

But for my part, while the blind boy grants me 
immunity, I make ready to leave these fortunate walls 
as quickly as I may; and avoid far off the evil halls 
of Circe the deceiver, using the help of moly, that 
heavenly plant. It has been arranged for me to go 
back to the bulrush swamps of Cam, and to the 
raucous murmur of the school. Meanwhile take this 
poor gift of a faithful friend, these few words con- 
strained into the measure of elegy. hee: 


ys 
> 
~ 
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FROM A LATIN eet ats AY ALEXANDER GILL 


Dated from Cambridge, July 2, 1628, and addressed. to a 
former tutor. The purely scholastic discipline i in vogue and the 
absence of genuine enthusiasm for letters and sound scholarship 
among the students are the sources of Milton’s dissatisfaction 
with the university, a dissatisfaction which had been felt an¢ 
expressed by many English humanists since the beginning of thi 
Renaissance. 


. . Among us, as far as I know, there are only two or 
three who without any acquaintance with criticism 


eS Se 
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or philosophy, do not instantly engage with raw and i! rer’ 
untutored judgments in the study of theology; and of” ** ‘. pe 
this they acquire only a slender smattering, not more * bik 
than sufficient to enable them to patch together a” 
sermon with scraps pilfered, with little discrimination, 

from this author and from that. Hence I fear lest our 

clergy should relapse into the sacerdotal ignorance of 

a former age. Since I find so few associates in study 

_ here, I should instantly direct my steps to London, if 

I had not determined to spend the summer vacation 

in the depths of literary solitude, and, as it were, hide 

myself in the chamber of the Muses. 


FROM THE SIXTH LATIN ELEGY ~ 


A note in the original edition addresses the poem ‘‘to Charles 
Diodati, who, sending the author some verses from the country 
at Christmas-time, asked him to excuse their mediocrity, on the 
ground that they were composed amid the distractions of the 
festival season.”” The date is December, 1629. Milton declares 
that there is no opposition between poetry and revelry. “Song 
loves Bacchus and Bacchus loves song.” ‘Indeed, feasting, . 
drinking, and social pleasures are the chief inspiration of Ovidian 
elegy, the lighter type of verse which he and Diodati have been 
in the habit of exchanging. On himself, however, a new mood 
is coming. Aspiring to the loftier and more serious forms of 
poetry he feels that he must mould his life and meditations to 
suit his purposes, and, at the Christmas season, give himself up 
to consideration of the religious significance of the day. The 
piece constitutes a formal farewell to the more trivial themes, 
and marks, perhaps, something of a turning point in Milton’s 
life. He is evidently contemplating the composition of an epic, 
but the terms of the description, which apply to classical poems 
like the Iliad and the Aineid, give us no definite information 
regarding its subject. The reference at the close is to the ode 
On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, the first really characteris- 
tic utterance of Milton’s Muse. 


. For light elegy is the care of many gods, and calls 
to its numbers whom it will; Bacchus comes, and 
Erato, Ceres and Venus, and tender stripling Love 
with his rosy mother. Such poets, therefore, have a 


a%é y 
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right to generous feasts and to stew full often in 
ancient wine. But the poet who will tell of wars, and 
of Heaven under adult Jove, and of pious heroes, and 
leaders half-divine, singing now the holy counsels of 
the gods above, and now the realms profound where 
Cerberus howls, —such a poet must live sparely, 
after the manner of Pythagoras, the Samian teacher. 
Herbs must furnish_him his innocent food; let clear 
water in a beechen cup stand at his side, and let his 
drink be sober draughts from the pure spring. His 
youth must be chaste and void of offence; his manners 
strict, his hands without stain. He shall be like a 
priest shining in sacred vestment, washed with lustral 
waters, who goes up to make augury before the 
offended. gods. In this wise, they say, wise Tiresias 
lived, after his eyes were darkened; and Theban Linus, 
and Calchas, who fled from his doomed hearth, and 
Orpheus, roaming in old age through lonely caverns, 
quelling the wild beasts with his music. So, a spare 
eater and a drinker of water, Homer carried Odys- 
seus through the long water-ways, through the hall of 
monster-making Circe, and the shoals insidious with 
women’s song; and through thy realms, nethermost 
king, where they say he held with a spell of black blood 
the troops of the shades. Yea, for the bard is sacred 
to the gods; he is their priest; mysteriously from his 
lips and his breast he breathes Jove. 

But if you will know what I am doing, I will tell you. 
if indeed you think my doings worth your concern. 


Tam singing the King of Heaven, bringer of peace, 
_ os’ and the fortunate days promised by the holy book; 
-{ysthe crying of the infant God, and the stabling under a 


poor roof of Him who rules with his father the realms 
above; the star-creating heavens, the hymning of 
angels in the air, and the gods suddenly shattered at 


FROM AN ENGLISH LETTER TO A FRIEND 35 


their own fanes. This poem I made as a birthday 
gift for Christ; the first light of Christmas dawn 
brought me the theme. 

And other strains which I have piped musingly on 
my native reed await you; you, when I recite them to 
you, will be my judge. . 


_FROM AN ENGLISH LETTER TO A FRIEND 


This letter, which was evidently written not long after Milton’s 
retirement to Horton in 1632, was not published in the poet’s 
life time, but two drafts of it exist in his handwriting in the 
Cambridge manuscript. It shows him taking the occasion of 
some older friend’s remonstrance at his apparent idleness to 
search his own motives and satisfy himself and others that his 
course of life is not a violation of his serious sense of responsi- 
bility. The conclusion, which contains the Sonnet on His Being 
Arrived to the Age of Twenty-Three (see page 54) and seems to 
imply that Milton is hesitating regarding his earlier intention 
to enter the Church, is here omitted. 
Sir, — Besides that in sundry respects I must acknowl- 
edge me to profit by you whenever we meet, you are 
often to me, and were yesterday especially, as a good 
watchman to admonish that the hours of the night 
pass on (for so I call my life, as yet obscure and un- 
serviceable to mankind), and that the day with me is 
at hand, wherein Christ commands us to labor, while 
there is yet light. Which, because I am persuaded 
you do for no other purpose than out of a desire that 
God should be honored in every one, I therefore think 
myself bound, though unasked, to give you an account, 
as often as occasion is, of this my tardy moving, ac- 
cording to the precept of my conscience, which I 
firmly trust is not without God. Yet now I will not 
strain for any set apology, but only refer myself to 
what my mind shall have at any time to declare herself 
at her best ease. 

But if you think, as you said, that too much love of 


- 
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learning is at fault, and that I have given up myself to 
dream away my years in the arms of studious retire- 


ment, like Endymion with the moon, as the tale of 


Latmus goes, yet consider that, if it were no more but 
the mere love of learning, whether it proceed from a 
principle bad, good, or natural, it could not have held 
out thus long against so strong opposition on the other 
side of every kind. For, if it be bad, why should not 
all the fond hopes that forward youth and vanity are 
fledge with, together with gain, pride, and ambition, 
call me forward more powerfully than a poor, regard- 


less, and unprofitable sin of curiosity should be able to . 


withhold me; whereby a man cuts himself off from all 
action, and Becomes the most helpless, pusillanimous, 
and unweaponed creature in the world, the most unfit 
and unable to do that which all mortals most aspire to, 
either to be useful to his friends or to offend his 
enemies? Or, if it be thought a natural proneness, 
there is against that a much more paren inclination 
inbred, which about this time of a man’s life solicits 
most — the desire of house and family of his own; to 


“which nothing is esteemed more helpful than the 


early entering into creditable employment, and noth- 
ing hindering than this affected solitariness. And, 
though this were enough, yet there is another act, if 
not of pure, yet of refined nature, no less available 
to dissuade prolonged obscurity — a desire of honour 


and repute and immortal fame, seated in the breast of- 


every true scholar; which all make haste to by the 
readiest ways of publishing and divulging conceived 
merits — as well those that shall, as those that never 
shall, obtain it. Nature, therefore, would presently 
ork the more prevalent way, if there were nothing but 
this inferior bent of herself to restrain her. Lastly, 
the love of learning, as it is the pursuit of something 


4 
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good, it would sooner follow the more excellent. and \ 
supreme good known and presented, and so be quickly 


“diverted from the empty and fantastic chase of 


shadows and notions, to the solid good flowing from 
due and timely obedience to that command in the Y 
Gospel set out by the terrible feasing of him that hid age iy 


the talent. 


It is more probable, therefore, that not the endless \ ,-* 
night of speculation, but this very consideration of 
that great commandment, does not press forward, as 
soon as many do, to undergo, but keeps off, with a 
sacred and religious advisement how best to undergo, 
not taking thought of being late, so it give advantage 
to be more jit; for those that came latest lost nothing 
when the master of the vineyard came to give each 
one his hire... . 


FROM THE POEM TO HIS FATHER 


In the preceding selection we have seen Milton, at the beginning 
of his retirement at Horton, justifying himself against the 
charge of idleness and lack of purpose in his life. To the 
unknown friend he says nothing about poetry. In this graceful 
Latin poem addressed to his father and written presumably 
about the same time (i.e., circa 1632) he does not hesitate to 
avow and defend his occupation with literature; the appeal for 
understanding is based on his parent’s own devotion to the 
Muses and on his former indulgence of his son’s literary in- P 
clinations. Milton begins by exalting the dignity of poetry and ‘ 
the poet’s function. He then recalls his father’s interest in 
music, expresses his gratitude that he himself was not forced to | oe 
take up the profession of law, and runs over the courseofhis | .., a 
early careful training in the languages, and in the natural sci- y >¥ 
ences, giving them probably in the order in which they were _ gq 


taken up. es 
...Do not, father, I pray, go on contemning the ~ 
sacred Muses. Do not think them vain and poor, by,» |.» 
whose grace you yourself are skilled to fit a thousand’ r 
sounds to tune and rhythm, and varying your clear = 
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voice through a thousand modulations, may be by 
right of knowledge heir to Arion’s name. If it has 
been ycur lot to beget me a poet, why should you 
think it strange that, close-joined as we are by the 
dear tie of blood, we pursue kindred arts and studies? 
Phcebus wished to divide himself, and gave one half 
himself to me and the other half to you. Father and 
son, we share between us the god. : 

But for all your pretence of hatred against poetry 


nae’ do not believe that you hate it. For you did not | 


~ command me, father, to go where the way lies open 
broad, and there is freer field for earning lucre; where 
the hope of gain shines golden and sure. Nor did you 
drag me to the bar, to grope among the nation’s ill- 
guarded laws, nor damn my ears to the insipid clamor 
of pleaders. Nay, rather you wished to enrich still 
more my mind, already well-nurtured, and led me far 
from the city uproar into high retirement, and per- 
mitted me to enjoy happy leisure by the Aonian 
stream, and to walk a glad companion at Apollo’s side. 
I will say nothing of the common love and duty due 
to a dear parent; your claims on me are higher. When, 
at your cost, dear father, I had mastered the tongue of 
Romulus and seen all the graces of it, and had learned 
the noble idiom of the magniloquent Greeks, fit for 
the great mouth of Jove himself, you persuaded me 
to add to these the flowers which France boasts; and 
the speech which the modern Italian pours from his 
“degenerate lips, bearing witness in every accent of 
the barbarian tumults; and the language in which the 
singers of Palestine speak their mysteries. After- 
wards, whatever the sky holds, or mother earth under 
the sky, or the air of heaven between; whatever the 
wave hides, or the restless marble of the sea, — of all 
this through you I am enabled to learn, through you, 
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if I care to learn. From the parted cloud comes 
Science, naked and lovely, and bends her entrancing 
face to my kisses; — unless I wish to flee, unless I 
find it irksome to taste her lips... . 


FROM A LATIN LETTER TO CHARLES 
DIODATI 


Dated from London, September 23, 1637, i.e., in the last year of 
the Horton period. Diodati’s death occurred a year later, when 
Milton was traveling in Italy. In the following passage Milton 
interprets their friendship in terms of Platonic idealism, a mode 
of thought which played an important part in moulding the 
experience of his youth. 

..-- Whatever the Deity may have bestowed upon me 
in other respects, he has certainly inspired me, if any 
ever were inspired, with a passion for the good and 
fair. Nor did Ceres, according to the fable, ever seek 
her daughter Proserpine with such unceasing solici- 
tude, as I have sought this perfect model of the beau- 
tiful in all the forms and appearances of things (for 
many are the forms of the divinities). Iam wont day 
and night to continue my search; and I follow in the 
way in which you go before. Hence I feel an irre- 
sistible impulse to cultivate the friendship of him 
who, despising the prejudices and false conceptions of 
the vulgar, dares to think, speak, and be that which 
the highest wisdom has in every age taught to-be the 


best...» 


FROM THE EPITAPH OF DAMON 


Toward the close of the great Latin elegy (written about 1640) 
in which he paid tribute to the memory of Charles Diodati under 
the pastoral name of Damon, Milton pauses to speak, with the 
intimacy of one who is accustomed to share all confidences with 
his friend, of his own cherished poetic plans and aspirations. 
He has made a beginning at an epic poem on the events of early 
British history, culminating in the victories of Arthur against 
the pagan Saxons. The conception has been too high for his 
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not yet matured powers of expression, accustomed to lesser 
themes, but he enthusiastically describes the project of a truly 
national poem, written in his mother tongue for all Englishmen 
to read. Some of the reasons why Milton ultimately abandoned 
the Arthurian subject in favor of the more universal one of the 
Fall of Man are implied in the invocation to the Ninth Book of 
Paradise Lost. 


... Ah, how many times I said, — aye even when the 
urn was holding thy ashes, ‘Now Damon is singing, or 
setting traps for the hare. Now, he is plaiting osiers 
for his various uses.’ With easy mind I hoped, and 
lightly I fitted the future to my wish, picturing it all 
present before my eyes. ‘Heigh, friend,’ I would say, 
‘art thou busy? If nothing is to hinder, shall we go 
lie and chat a bit in the shade, by the waters of Colne 
or on the heights of Cassebelaunus? Thou shalt tell 
over to me thy herbs and medicines, hellebore, and the 
lowly crocus, and hyacinth-leaf; thou shalt tell me 
what simples are to be found in such and such a pond, 
and reveal to me all the arts of healing.’ Ah, perish 
the simples! Perish the arts of healing! They could 
not profit their master! And as for me, —’t is eleven 
nights and a day now since I — ah, I know not what 
large strain my pipe was trying to sound—I was 
accustoming my lips to new reeds perhaps: suddenly 
the fastening burst; the reeds flew asunder, unable to 
endure longer the grave sounds to which I racked 
them. I know not — perhaps I am over-bold: still, 
I will tell about it. Give way, my woodland song, to 
a sterner theme. ¥ 

Go to your folds unfed, my lambs; your master has 
no time for you. I am about to sing of the Trojan 
ships that passed along our Kentish coast, and the old 
realm of Imogene, daughter of Pandrasus and the 
chiefs Brennus and Arviragus and o’d Belinus and 
the colonists who settled at last in Armorica under 
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British laws. Then I shall tell of Igraine, pregnant 
with Arthur through the fatal wizardry of Merlin, 
who gave to Uther Pendragon the face and the armor 
of her husband Gorlois. Oh then, if life is granted me, 
thou, my shepherd-pipe, shalt hang neglected on the 
gnarled pine, or be changed to shrill forth the strains 
of my native land, and the cry of Britons in battle. 
Native strains, dol say? Yea, one man cannot hope 
to accomplish all things. It will be sufficient reward 
and honor for me, even though I remain forever 
unknown and inglorious among the other nations of 
the world, if only blond-haired Ouse shall read me, and 
he who drinksof Alan-water, and the whirling Humber, 
and the woods of Trent; above all, if my Thames shall 
sing my songs, and Tamur mineral-stained, and the 
far-off wave-beaten Orkneys. ... 


FROM A LATIN LETTER TO PETER HEIMBACH 


Milton’s last published letter, dated London, -August 15, 1666, 
and addressed to one of the many learned foreigners with whom 
he had correspondence. Milton’s fortunes had fallen at the 
Restoration and he was apparently badly off at times for the 
scholarly assistance upon which his blindness had forced him to 


depend. Ai 

It is not strange as you write that report should have 
induced you to believe, that I had perished among 
the numbers of my countrymen who fell in a year so ‘ 
fatally visited by the ravages of the plague. If that 
rumor sprung, as it seems, out of solicitude for my 
safety, I consider it as no unpleasing indication of the 
esteem in which I am held among you. But by the 
goodness of God, who provided for me a place of) 
refuge in the country, I yet enjoy both life and health ;~ 
which, so long as they continue, I shall be happy 
to employ in any useful undertaking. It gives me 
pleasure to think that, after so long an interval, I have 
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again occurred to your rememberance; though, owing 
to the luxuriance of your praise, you seem almost to 
lead me to suspect that you had quite forgotten one 
in whom you say that you admire the union of so 
many virtues; from such a union I might dread too 
numerous a progeny, if it were not evident that the 
\_/virtues flourish most in penury and distress. But one 
of those virtues has made me but an ill return for her 
hospitable reception in my breast; for what you term 
policy, which I wish that you had rather called 
patriotic piety, has, if I may so say, almost left me, 
who was charmed with so sweet a sound, without 
a country. The other virtues harmoniously agree. 
Our country is wherever we are well off. I will con- 
clude after first begging you if there be any errors in 
the diction or the punctuation, -to impute it to the 
boy who wrote this, who is quite ignorant of Latin, 
~ and to whom I was, with no little vexation, obliged to 
dictate not the words, but, one by one, the letters of 
which they were composed. 


FROM THE REASON OF CHURCH GOVERNMENT 


The following important autobiographical passage occurs in the 
introduction to the second book of Milton’s English tract against 
the Prelates, published in 1641. He is endeavoring to prove 
the sincerity of his motives for writing the work by exhibiting 
the personal reasons which would have dissuaded him from 
doing so had he not felt the urgency of the cause. This leads 
him to speak of his own ambitions and to set forth his lofty 
ideas of the function of the poet in the commonwealth. He 
appears still to hesitate regarding the form and subject of his 
proposed work, though it is evident that he has not yet aban- 
doned the thought of an epic on King Arthur. Note that 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained are examples of the two 
types of epic discussed in the second paragraph, while Samson 
Agonistes is representative of “those dramatic constitutions 
wherein Sophocles and Euripides reign.” 


..- Lastly, I should not choose this manner of writ- 
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ing, wherein knowing myself inferior to myself, led by 
the genial power of nature to another task, I have the 
use, as I may account, but of my left hand. And 
though I shall be foolish in saying more to this pur- 
pose, yet, since it will be such a folly, as wisest men go 
about to commit, having only confessed and so com- 
mitted, I may trust with more reason, because with 
more folly, tohave courteous pardon. For although a 
poet, soaring in the high reason of his fancies, with his 
garland and singing robes about him, might, without 
apology, speak more of himself than I mean to do; yet 
for me sitting here below in the cool element of prose, 
a mortal thing among many readers of no empyreal 
conceit, to venture and divulge unusual things of my- 
self, I shall petition to the gentler sort, it may not be 


envy to me. I must say, therefore, that after I had~ 


for my first years, by the ceaseless diligence and care 
of my father (whom God recompense!), been exer- 
cised to the tongues, and some sciences, as my age 
would suffer, by sundry masters and teachers, both at 


home and at the schools, it was found that whether . 
aught was imposed me by them that had the over- + 


looking, or betaken to of mine own choice in English, 
or other tongue, prosing or versing, but chiefly by this 
latter, the style, by certain vital signs it had, was 
likely to live. But much latelier in the private 
academies of Italy, whither I was favoured to resort, 
perceiving that some trifles which I had in memory, 
composed at under twenty or thereabout (for the 
manner is, that every one must give some proof of his 


wit and reading there), met with acceptance aboves 


what was looked for; and other things, which I had 
shifted in scarcity of books and conveniences to patch 
up amongst them, were received with written en- 
comiums, which the Italian is not forward to bestow 
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on men of this side the Alps; I began thus far to assent 
both to them and divers of my friends here at home, 
and not less to an inward prompting which now grew 
daily upon me, that by labour and intense study 
(which I take to be my portion in this life), joined 
with the strong propensity of nature, I might perhaps 
[leave something so written to aftertimes, as they 
\ \ should not willingly let it die. These thoughts at 
once possessed me, and these other; that if I were 
certain to write as men buy leases, bee three lives and 
downward, there ought no regard be sooner had than 
to God’s glory, by the honour and instruction of my 
country. For which cause,and notonly for that I knew 
it would be hard to arrive at the second rank among 
the Latins, I applied myself to that resolution, which: 
Ariosto followed against the persuasions of Bembo, to 
‘fix all the industry and art I could unite to the adorn- 
\ing of my native tongue; not to make verbal curiosities 
“the end (that were a toilsome vanity), but to be an 
interpreter and relater of the best and sagest things 
among mine own citizens throughout this island in 
the mother dialect. That what the greatest and 
/choicest wits of Athens, Rome, or modern Italy, and 
/ those Hebrews of old did for their country, I, in my 
_ proportion, with this over and above, of being a 
Christian, might do for mine; not caring to be once 
named abroad, though perhaps I could attain to that, 
but content with these British islands as my world; 
whose fortune hath hitherto been, that if the Athe- 
nians, as some say, made their small deeds great and 
_ renowned by their eloquent writers, England hath had: 
her noble achievements made small by the unskilful 
handling of monks and mechanics. 
Time serves not now, and perhaps I might seem too 
profuse to give any certain account of what the mind 
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at home, in the spacious circuits of her musing, hath 
_ liberty to propose to herself, though of highest hope 
\and hardest attempting; whether that epic form 
\whereof the two poems of Homer, and those other two - 


ate of Virgil and Tasso, are a diffuse, and the book of Job os 


= oa brief model: or whether the rules of Aristotle herein — 


_are strictly to be kept, or nature to be followed, which ¢ 


in them that know art, and use judgment, is no 


transgression, but an enriching of art: and lastly, «vv. 
what king or knight, before the conquest, might be 4 Lea ‘Got 


- chosen in whom to lay the pattern of a Christian hero. 


_And as Tasso gave to a prince of Italy his choice ©" 


_ whether he would command him to write of Godfrey’s 
expedition against the Infidels, or Belisarius against 
_ the Goths, or Charlemain against the Lombards; if 
to the instinct of nature and the emboldening of art 
aught may be trusted, and that there be nothing 
adverse in our climate, or the fate of this age, it haply 
would be no rashness, from an equal diligence and 
inclination, to present the like offer in our own ancient 
stories; or whether those dramatic constitutions, 
wherein Sophocles and Euripides reign, shall be found 
more doctrinal and exemplary to a nation. The 
Scripture also affords us a divine pastoral drama in 
the Song of Solomon, consisting of two persons, and 
a double chorus, as Origen rightly judges. And the 
Apocalypse of St. John is the majestic image of a high 
and stately tragedy, shutting up and intermingling her 
solemn scenes and acts with a sevenfold chorus of 
hallelujahs and harping symphonies: and this my 
opinion the grave authority of Pareus, commenting on 
that book, is sufficient to confirm. Or if occasion shall 
lead, to imitate those magnific odes and hymns, 
wherein Pindarus and Callimachus are in most things 
worthy, some others in their frame judicious, in their 
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matter most an end faulty. But those frequent songs 
throughout the law and prophets beyond all these, not 
in their divine argument alone, but in the very critical 
art of composition, may be easily made appear over all 


the kinds of lyric poesy to be incomparable. These 


abilities, wheresoever they be found, are the inspired 
et of Ged, rarely bestowed, but vet to some (though 
most abuse) in every nation; and are of power, beside 
the office of a pulpit, to imbreed and cherish in a great 
people the seeds of virtue and public civility, to allay 
the perturbations of the mind, and set the affections ~ 
in right tune; to celebrate in glorious and lofty hymns 
the throne and equipage of God's almightiness, and 
what He works, and what He suffers to be wrought 
with high providence in His church; to sing victorious 
agonies of martyrs and saints, the deeds and triumphs 
of just and pious nations, doing valiantly through 
faith against the enemies of Christ; to deplore the 
general relapses of kingdoms and states from justice 
and God's true worship. Lastly, whatsoever in re- 
ligion is holy and sublime, in virtue amiable or grave, 
whatsoever hath passion or admiration in all the 
changes of that which is called fortune from without, 
or the wily subtleties and reflexes of man’s thoughts 
from within; all these things with a solid and treatable 
smoothness to paint out and describe. Teaching ever 
the whole book of sanctity and virtue, through all 
the instances of example, with such delight to those 
especially of soft and delicious temper, who will not so 
much as look upon truth herself, unless they see her 
elegantly dressed; that whereas the paths of honesty 
and good life appear now rugged and difficult, though 
they be indeed easy and pleasant, they will then 
appear to all men both easy and pleasant, though they 
were rugged and difficult indeed. And what a benefit 
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this would be to our youth and gentry, may be soon 
guessed by what we know of the corruption and bane 
which they suck in daily from the writings and in- 
terludes of libidinous and ignorant poetasters, who 
having scarce ever heard of that which is the main 
consistence of a true poem, the choice of such persons 
as they ought to introduce, and what is moral and 
decent to each one; do for the most part lay up Vicious 
principles in sweet pills to be swallowed down, and 
make the taste of virtuous documents harsh and sour. 
But because the spirit of man cannot demean itgelf 
lively in this body, without some recreating inter- 
mission of labour and serious things, it were happy 
for the commonwealth, if our magistrates, as in those 
famous governments of old, would take into their care, 
not only the deciding of our contentious law-cases and 
brawls, but the managing of our public sports and 
festival pastimes; that they might be, not such ag 
were authorised a while since, the provocations of 
drunkenness and lust, but such as may inure and 
harden our bodies by martial exercises to all warlike 
skill and performance; and may civilise, adorn, and 
make discreet our minds by the learned and affable 
meeting of frequent academies, and the procurement 
of wise and artful recitations, sweetened with eloquent 
and graceful enticements to the love and practice of ; 
justice, temperance, and fortitude, instructing and 
bettering the nation at all opportunities, that the call 
of wisdom and virtue may be heard everywhere, as 
Solomon saith: “She crieth without, she uttereth her 
voice in the streets, in the top of high places, in the 
chief concourse, and in the openings of the gates.” 
Whether this may not be, not only in pulpits, but after 
another persuasive method, at set and soleran pane- 
guries, in theatres, porches, or what other place or way 
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may win most upon the people to receive at once both 
recreation and instruction, let them in authority 
consult. The thing which I had to say, and those 
intentions which have lived within me ever since I 
could conceive myself anything worth to my coun- 
try, I return to crave excuse that urgent reason hath 
plucked from me, by an abortive and foredated dis- 
covery. And the accomplishment of them lies not but 
in a power above man’s to promise; but that none 
hath by more studious ways endeavoured, and with 
more unwearied spirit that none shall, that I dare 
almost aver of myself, as far as life and free leisure will 
extend; and that the land had once enfranchised 
herself from this impertinent yoke of prelaty, under 
whose inquisitorious and tyrannical duncery, no free 
and splendid wit can flourish. Neither do I think it 
/ shame to covenant with any knowing reader, that for 
some few years yet I may go on trust with him toward 
the payment of what I am now indebted, as being a 
work not to be raised from the heat of youth, or the 
vapours of wine; like that which flows at waste from 
the pen of some vulgar amourist, or the trencher fury 
of a rhyming parasite; nor to be obtained by the 
invocation of dame memory and her siren daughters, 
but by devout prayer to that eternal Spirit, who can 
enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends 
out His seraphim, with the hallowed fire of His altar, 
to touch and purify the lips of whom He pleases: to 
this must be added industrious and select reading, 
steady observation, insight into all seemly and gener- 
ous arts and affairs; till which in some measure be 
compassed, at mine own peril and cost, I refuse not to 
sustain this expectation from as many as are not loth 
to hazard so much credulity upon the best pledges 
that Ican give them. Although it nothing content me 
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to have disclosed thus much beforehand, but that I 
trust hereby to make it manifest with what small 
willingness I endure to interrupt the pursuit of no 
less hopes than these, and leave a calm and pleasing 
solitariness, fed with cheerful and confident thoughts, 
~ to embark in a troubled sea of noises and hoarse dis- 
putes, put from beholding the bright countenance of 
truth in the quiet and still air of delightful studies, to 
come into the dim reflection of hollow antiquities sold 
by the seeming bulk, and there be fain to club quo- 
tations with men whose learning and belief lies in 
marginal stuffings, who, when they have, like good 
sumpters, laid ye down their horse-loads of citations 
and fathers at your door, with a rhapsody of who and 
who were bishops here or there, ye may take off their 
packsaddles, their day’s work is done, and episcopacy, 
as they think, stoutly vindicated. Let any gentle 
apprehension, that can distinguish learned pains from 
unlearned drudgery imagine what pleasure or pro- 
foundness can be in this, or what honour to deal 
against such adversaries. But were it the meanest 
under-service, if God by his secretary conscience 
enjoin it, it were sad for me if I should draw back; for 
me especially, now when all men offer their aid to 
help, ease, and lighten the difficult labours of the 
church, to whose service, by the intentions of my 
parents and friends, I was destined of a child, and in 
mine own resolutions: till coming to some maturity of 


years, and perceiving what tyranny had invaded the ; 


church, that he who would take orders must subscribe 


slave, and take an oath withal, which, unless he took ° 


with a conscience that would retch, he must either 
straight perjure, or split his faith; I thought it better 
to prefer a blaméless silence before the sacred office of 
speaking, bought and begun with servitude and for- 


te 
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swearing. Howsoever, thus church-outed by the prel- 
ates, hence may appear the right I have to meddle 
in eee matters, as before the Recess co Daa 
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Sea FROM AN APOLOGY FOR SMECTYMNUUS 


An antagonist in the bitter ecclesiastical controversy of 1641-42 
had charged Milton with frequenting houses of prostitution and 
otherwise spending his time dissolutely. The attack partic- 
ularly outraged him since the virtue of chastity had been the 
very one to which he had clung throughout his youth with the 
most intense idealism. He shows in the selected passage how 
this ideal had guided him in his early reading and had associated 
itself with his most cherished aspirations. The reference in the 
first sentence is to the Latin elegists, whose amorous verses 
Milton says he read eagerly but with moral discrimination. 

. For by the settling of these persuasions I became, 
to my best memory, so much a proficient, that if I 
found those authors anywhere speaking unworthy 
things of themselves, or unchaste of those names which 
before they had extolled; this effect it wrought with 
me, from that time forward their art I still applauded, 
but the men I deplored; and above them all, preferred 
the two famous renowners of Beatrice and Laura, who 
never write but honour of them to whom they devote 
their verse, displaying sublime and pure thoughts, 
without transgression. And long it was not after, 
when I was confirmed in this opinion, that he who 
would not be frustrate of his hope to write well here- 
after in laudable things,-ought himself to be a true 


_/ poem; that is, a composition and pattern of the best 
_~ and honourablest things; not presuming to sing high 


praises of heroic men, or famous cities, unless he have 
in himself the experience and the practice of all that 
which is praiseworthy. These reasonings, together 
with a certain niceness of nature, an honest haughti- 
ness, and self-esteem either of what I was, or what I 
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might be (which let envy eall pride), and lastly that 
modesty, whereof, though not in the title-page, yet 
here I may be excused to make some beseeming 
profession, all these uniting the supply of their natural 
aid together, kept me still above those low descents of 
mind, beneath which he must deject and plunge him- 
self, that can agree to saleable and unlawful prosti- 
tutions. 

Next (for hear me out now, readers), that I may tell 
ye whither my younger feet wandered; I betook me 
among those lofty fables and romances, which recount 
in solemn cantos the deeds of knighthood founded by 
our victorious kings, and from hence had in renown 
over all Christendom. There I read it in the oath of, 
every knight, that he should defend to the expense | 
of his best blood, or of his life, if it so befell him, the “ 
honour and chastity of virgin or matron; from whence 
even then I learned what a noble virtue chastity sure 
must be, to the defence of which so many worthies, 
by such a dear adventure of themselves, had sworn. 
And if I found in the story afterward, any of them, 
by word or deed, breaking that oath, I judged it the 
same fault of the poet, as that which is attributed 
to Homer, to have written indecent things of the gods. 
Only this my mind gave me, that every free and gentle 
spirit, without that oath, ought to be born a knight, 
nor needed to expect the gilt spur, or the laying of a 
sword upon his shoulder to stir him up both by his 
counsel and his arms, to secure and protect the 
weakness of any attempted chastity. So that even 
these books, which to many others have been the fuel 
of wantonness and loose living, I cannot think how, 
unless by divine indulgence, proved to me so many 
incitements, as you have heard, to the love and stead- 
fast observation of that virtue which abhors the so- 
ciety of bordelloes. 
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/ Thus, from the laureat fraternity of poets, riper 
/ years and the ceaseless round of study and reading led 


me to the shady spaces of philosophy; but chiefly to 
the divine volumes of Plato, and his equal Xenophon: 

where, if I should tell ye what T learnt of chastity and 
love, I mean that which is truly so,whose charming cup 
is only virtue, which she bears in her hand to those who 
are worthy (the rest are cheated with a thick intoxi- 
cating potion, which a certain sorceress, the abuser of 
love’s name, carries about); and how the first and 


/ chiefest office of love begins and ends in the soul, 
\ producing those happy twins of her divine generation, 


knowledge and virtue. 168 
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SELECTIONS FROM AREOPAGITICA 


Milton’s plea to Parliament for the freedom of the press, writ- 
ten in 1644 on the occasion of the passage of a new licencing act, 
is the noblest and most eloquent of his prose works. It is the 
classic statement for men of English speech of a great principle 
which human societies have been slow to understand and, more 
than all Milton’s other efforts in behalf of freedom, it has had a 
tangible and permanent influence on the thought of men. The 
selections quoted, while they do not display the elaboration of 
the argument, embody the basic ideas which underlay Milton’s 
convictions on this as indeed on all questions of public policy. 

The first passage, which belongs to the introduction, gives 
expression to the fundamental principle of the whole: viz., the 
supreme importance in human life of the reason (the Godlike 
part of man) and the sacredness of its fruits. The second, 
following a detailed statement of the history of licencing, in- 
troduces the discussion of “what is to be thought in general of 
reading books, whatever sort they be, and whether more the 
benefit or the harm which thence proceeds.”’ Free choice is the 
essential condition of morality, and knowledge the true pro- 
tection of man in a world of evil. Books provide the means of a 
survey of human life in all its aspects and afford the materials 
for the exercise of moral discrimination. In the selection on p. 26 
Milton illustrates by a reductio ad absurdum the folly of at- 
tempting to secure virtue through external restraint. Finally 
(p. 29), he proceeds to the injury which will result from the 
licencing order to the cause of truth. To Milton a uniformity of 


— 
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opinion arrived at by the suppression of dissent meant the death 
of faith. It was the glory of Protestant England that men were 
thinking anew upon the great issues of religion. He appeals to 
Parliament to continue to champion that “liberty which is the 
nurse of all great wits’ in full reliance upon the genius of 
the nation and the power of truth to win for itself an ultimate 
victory. 


... I deny not but that it is of greatest concernment in 
the Church and Commonwealth, to have a vigilant 
eye how books demean themselves as well as men : 
and thereafter to confine, imprison, and do sharpest 
justice on them as malefactors. For books are not ab- 
solutely dead things, but do contain a potency of life 
in them to be as active as that soul was whose progeny 
they are; nay, they do preserve as in a vial the purest 
efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that 
bred them. I know they are as lively, and as vigor- 
ously productive, as those fabulous dragon’s teeth; 


and being sown up and down, may chance to spring Pf ke Ju 
Bowne 


up armed men.. And yet, on the other hand, unless 
wariness be used, as good almost kill a man as kill a 


good book: who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, « 


God’s image; but he who destroys a good book, kills: 


_.reason itself, kills the image of God, as it were, in the 
eye. Many a man lives a burden to the earth; but a 


good book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, « 


embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life . 


beyond life. ’Tis true, no age can restore a life, 
whereof perhaps there is no great loss; and revolutions 
of ages do not oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, 
for the want of which whole nations fare the worse. 
We should be wary, therefore, what persecution we 
raise against the living labors of public men, how we 


spill that seasoned life of man, preserved and stored , 


up in books; since we see a kind of homicide may be 
thus committed, sometimes a martyrdom; and if it 
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extend to the whole impression, a kind of massacre, 
whereof the execution ends not in the slaying of an 
elemental life, but strikes at that ethereal and fifth 
essence, the breath of reason itself, slays an immor- 
tality rather than a life. . 


. I conceive, therefore, that when God did enlarge 
the universal diet of man’s body, saving ever the rules 
\of temperance, he then also, as before, left arbitrary 
the dieting and repasting of our minds; as wherein 
every mature man might have to exercise his own 
leading capacity. How great a virtue is temperance, 
how much of moment through the whole life of man! 
Yet God commits the managing so great a trust, with- 

out particular law or prescription, wholly to the de- 
“meanour of every grown man. And, therefore, when 
he himself tabled the Jews from heaven, that omer, 
which was every man’s daily portion of manna, is 
, computed to have been more than might have well 
sufficed the heartiest feeder thrice as many meals. 

For those actions which enter into a man, rather than 
issue out of him, and therefore defile not, God uses 
not to captivate under a perpetual childhood of pre- 
scription, but trusts him with the gift of reason to be 
his own chooser; there were but little work left for 
preaching, if law and compulsion should grow so fas’ 
upon those things which heretofore were governe 
only by exhortation. Solomon informs us, that mucl. 
reading is a weariness to the flesh; but-neither he nor 
other inspired author tells us that such or such reading 
is unlawful; yet certainly had God thought good to 
limit us herein, it had been much more expedient to 
have told us what was unlawful, than what was 
wearisome. 
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Good and evil we know in the field of this world 
grow up together almost inseparably; and the knowl- ) 
edge of good is so involved and interwoven with the 
knowledge of evil, and in so many cunning resem- 
blances hardly to be discerned, that those confused 
seeds which were imposed upon Psyche as an inces- 
sant labor to cull out, and sort asunder, were not more 
intermixed. It was from out the rind of one apple 
tasted, that the knowledge of good and evil, as two 
twins cleaving together, leaped forth into the world. 
And perhaps this is that doom which Adam fell into of eee mi 
knowing good and evil, that is to say, of knowing good /¢.__ , 
by evil. . 

As, therefore, the state of man now is; what wisdom 
can there be to choose, what continence to forbear 
without the knowledge of evil? He that can appre- 
hend and consider vice with all her baits and seeming 
pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet 
prefer that which is truly better, he is the true way- 4 
faring Christian. I cannot praise a fugitive and clois- ge ia Caan 
tered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that neverya ee* 
sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks out of the 
race, where that immortal garland is to be run for, eo 
not without dust and heat. Assuredly we bring not 
innocence into the world; we bring impurity much 
rather; that which purifies us is trial, and trial is by pu 
what is contrary. That virtue, therefore, which is s- 
but a youngling in the contemplation of evil, and»)... 
knows not the utmost that vice promises to her fol- 
lowers, and rejects it, is but a blank virtue, not a pure; 
her whiteness is but an excremental whiteness; which 
was the reason why our sage and serious poet Spenser, 
whom I dare be known to think a better teacher than ss 
Scotus or Aquinas, describing true temperance under 
the person of Guion, brings him in with his palmer 
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through the cave of Mammon, and the bower of 
earthly bliss, that he might see and know, and yet 
abstain. 

Since, therefore, the knowledge and survey of vice 
is in this world so necessary to the constituting of hu- — 
man virtue, and the scanning of error to the confir- 
mation of truth, how can we more safely, and with less 
danger, scout into the regions of sin and falsity, than 
by reading all manner of tractates and hearing all 
manner of reason? And this is the benefit which may 
be had of books promiscuously read... . 


4 
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For if they fell upon one kind of strictness, unless 
their care were equal to regulate all other things of 
like aptness to dorrupt the mind, that single endeavour 
they knew would be but a fond labour; to shut and 
fortify one gate against corruption, and be necessi- 
tated to leave others round about wide open. If we 
think to regulate printing, thereby to rectify man- 
ners, we must regulate all recreations and pastimes, all 
that is delightful toman. No music must be heard, 


«mo song be set or sung, but what is grave and Doric. 


There must be licencing dancers, that no gesture, mo- 
tion, or deportment be taught our youth, but what 
by their allowance shall be thought honest; for such 
Plato was provided of. It will ask more than the 
work of twenty licencers to examine all the lutes, the 
violins, and the guitars in every house; they must not 
be suffered to prattle as they do, but must be licenced 
what they may say. And who shall silence all the airs 
and madrigals that whisper softness in chambers? 
The windows also, and the balconies must be thought 
on; these are shrewd books, with dangerous frontis- 
pieces, set to sale; who shall prohibit them, shall 
twenty licencers? The villages also must have their 
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visitors to inquire what lectures the bagpipe and the 
rebeck reads even to the ballatry, and the gamut of 
every municipal fiddler, for these are the countryman’s 
Arcadias, and his Monte Mayors. 

Next, what more national corruption, for which 
England hears ill abroad, than household gluttony? ) 
Who shall be the rectors of our daily rioting? And 
what shall be done to inhibit the multitudes that 
frequent those houses where drunkenness is sold and 
harboured? Our garments also should be referred to 
the licencing of some more sober workmasters, to see 
them cut into a less wanton garb. Who shall regulate 
all the mixed conversation of our youth, male and 
female together, as is the fashion of this country? 
Who shall still appoint what shall be discoursed, what 
presumed, and no further? Lastly, who shall forbid’ 
and separate all idle resort, all evil company? These 
things will be, and must be; but how they shall be 
least hurtful, how least enticing, herein consists the 
grave and governing wisdom of a state. Di) ial 

To sequester out of the world into Atlantic and 
Utopian polities, which never can be drawn into use, 
will not mend our condition; but to ordain wisely as 
in this world of evil, in the midst whereof God hath 
placed us unavoidably. Nor is it Plato’s licencing of 
books will do this, which necessarily pulls along with 
it so many other kinds of licencing, as will make us 
all both ridiculous and weary, and yet frustrate ; but 
those unwritten, or at least unconstraining, laws of 
virtuous education, religious and civil nurture, which 
Plato there mentions as the bonds and ligaments of 
the commonwealth, the pillars and the sustainers of 
every written statute; these they be which will bear 
chief sway in such matters as these, when all licencing 
will be easily eluded. Impunity and remissness, for 
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certain, are the bane of a commonwealth; but here the 
great art lies, to discern in what the law is to bid 
restraint and punishment, and in what things persua- 
sion only is to work. If every action which is good 
or evil in man at ripe years, were to be under pittance 
and prescription and compulsion, what were virtue but 


_ .@ name, what praise could be then due to well-doing, 
*< what gramercy to be sober, just, or continent? 


Many there be that complain of divine Providence 


, for suffering Adam to transgress. Foolish tongues! 
~ when God gave him reason, he gave him freedom to 
ay choose, for reason is but choosing; he had been else 


a mere artificial Adam, such an Adam as he is in the 
motions. We ourselves esteem not of that obedience, 
or love, or gift, which is of force; God, therefore, left 
him free, set before him a provoking object, ever al- 
most in his eyes; herein consisted his merit, herein 
the right of his reward, the praise of his abstinence. 
Wherefore did he create passions within us, pleasures 
round about us, but that these rightly tempered are 
the very ingredients of virtue? They are not skilful 
considerers of human things, who imagine to remove 
sin by removing the matter of sin; for, besides that it 
is a huge heap increasing under the very act of dimin- 
ishing, though some part of it may for a time be with- 
drawn from some persons, it cannot from all, in such 
a universal thing as books are; and when this is done, 
yet the sin remains entire. Though ye take from a 
covetous man all his treasure, he has yet one jewel 
left, ye cannot bereave him of his covetousness. 
Banish all objects of lust, shut up all youth into the 
severest discipline that can be exercised in any her- 
mitage, ye cannot make them chaste, that came not 
thither so: such great care and wisdom is required to 
the right managing of this point. 
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Suppose we could expel sin by this means; look how 
much we thus expel of sin, so much we expel of virtue: 
for the matter of them both is the same; remove that, 
and ye remove them both alike. This justifies the 
high providence of God, who, though he commands us 
temperance, justice, continence, yet pours out before 
us, even to a profuseness, all desirable things, and gives 
us minds that can wander beyond all limit and satiety. 
Why should we then affect a rigor contrary to the 
manner of God and of nature, by abridging or scanting 
those means, which books freely permitted are both 
to the trial of virtue, and the exercise of truth? 

It would be better done, to learn that the law must 
needs be frivolous, which goes to restrain things, un- 
certainly and yet equally working to good and to evil. 
And were I the chooser, a dram of well doing should 
be preferred before many times as much the forcible 


hindrance of evil doing. For God sure esteems the.’ 


growth and completing of one virtuous person, more 
than the restraint-of ten vicious... 

~ Well knows he who uses to consider, that our faith 
and knowledge thrives by exercise, as well as our limbs 
and complexion. Truth is compared in Scripture to 
a streaming fountain; if her waters flow not in a per- 
petual progression, they sicken into a muddy pool of 
conformity and tradition. A man may be a heretic in 
the truth; and if he believe things only because his 
pastor says so, or the Assembly so determines, without 
knowing other reason, though his belief be true, yet the 
very truth he holds becomes his heresy. There is not 


any burden that some would gladlier post off to an- 
other, than the charge and care of their religion. There 


be, who knows not that there be, of Protestants and 
professors who live and die in as arrant an implicit 
faith, as any lay Papist of Loretto. 
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A wealthy man addicted to his pleasure and to his 
profits, finds religion to be a traffic so entangled, and of 
so many piddling accounts, that of all mysteries he 
cannot skill to keep a stock going upon that trade. 
What should ke do? Fain he would have the name to 
be religious; fain he would bear up with his neighbours 
in that. What does he, therefore, but resolves to give 
over toiling, and to find himself out some factor, to 
whose care and credit he may commit the whole 
managing of his religious affairs; some Divine of note 
and estimation that must be. To him he adheres, re- 
signs the whole warehouse of his religion, with all the 
locks and keys into his custody; and indeed makes 
the very person of that man his religion; esteems his 
associating with him a sufficient evidence and com- 
mendatory of his own piety. So that aman may say his 
religion is now no more within himself, but is become 
a dividual movable, and goes and comes near him, 
according as that good man frequents the house. He 
entertains him, gives him gifts, feasts him, lodges him; 
his religion comes home at night, prays, is liberally 
supped, and sumptuously laid to sleep, rises, is saluted, 
and after the malmsey, or some well-spiced brewage, 
and better breakfasted than he whose morning appe- 
tite would have gladly fed on green figs between 
Bethany and Jerusalem, his religion walks abroad at 
eight, and leaves his kind entertainer in the shop trad- 
ing all day without his religion. 

Another sort there be, who, when they hear that 
all things shall be ordered, all things regulated and 
settled, nothing written but what passes through the 
custom-house of certain publicans that have the ton- 
naging and poundaging of all free-spoken truth, will 
straight give themselves up into your hands, make 
“em and cut ’em out what religion ye please; there be 
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delights, there be recreations and jolly pastimes that 
will fetch the day about from sun to sun, and rock the 
tedious year as in a delightful dream. What need they 
torture their heads with that which others have taken 
so strictly, and so unalterably into their own purvey- 
ing? These are the fruits which a dull ease and cessa- 
tion of our knowledge will bring forth among the 
people. How goodly, and how to be wished, were such 
an obedient unanimity as this, what a fine conformity 
would it starch us all into! Doubtless a staunch and 
solid piece of framework, as any January could freeze 
together. ... 

Truth indeed came once into the world with her 
divine Master, and was a perfect shape most glorious 
to look on; but when he ascended, and his apostles 
after him were laid asleep, then straight arose a wicked 
race of deceivers, who, as that story goes of the Egyp- 
tian Typhon with his conspirators, how they dealt 
with the good Osiris, took the virgin Truth, hewed her 
lovely form into a thousand pieces, and scattered them 
to the four winds. From that time ever since, the sad 
friends of Truth, such as durst appear, imitating the 
careful search that Isis made for the mangled body of. 
Osiris, went up and down gathering up limb by limb 
still as they could find them. We have not yet found 
them all, Lords and Commons, nor ever shall do, till 
her Master’s second coming; he shall bring together 
every joint and member, and shall mould them into an 
immortal feature of loveliness and perfection. Suffer 
not these licencing prohibitions to stand at every place 
of opportunity, forbidding and disturbing them that 
continue seeking, that continue to do our obsequies to 
the torn body of our martyred saint. ... 

Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, 
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and shaking her invincible locks; methinks I see her 
as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling 
her undazzled eyes at the full midday beam; purging 
and unscaling her long-abused sight at the fountain 
itself of heavenly radiance; while the whole noise of 
timorous and flocking birds, with those also that love 
the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she means, 
and in their envious gabble would prognosticate a year 
of sects and schisms. 

What should ye do then, should ye suppress all this 
flowery crop of knowledge and new light sprung up 
and yet springing daily in this city; should ye set an 
oligarchy of twenty engrossers over it, to bring a 
famine upon our minds again, when we shall know 
nothing but what is measured to us by their bushel? 
Believe it, Lords and Commons, they who counsel ye 
to such a suppressing, do as good as bid ye suppress 
yourselves; and I will soon show how. 

If it be desired to know the immediate cause of all 
. this free writing and free speaking, there cannot be 
\ assigned a truer than your own mild and free and 
‘humane government; it is the liberty, Lords and Com- 
mons, which your own valorous and happy counsels 
have purchased us, liberty which is the nurse of all 
great wits; this is that which hath rarefied and en- 
lightened our spirits like the influence of heaven; this 
is that which hath enfranchised, enlarged, and lifted up 
our apprehensions degrees above themselves. Ye can- 
not make us now less capable, less knowing, less eagerly 
pursuing of the truth, unless ye first make yourselves, 
that made us so, less the lovers, less the founders of 
our true liberty. We can grow ignorant again, brutish, 
formal, and slavish, as ye found us; but you then must 
first become that which ye cannot be, oppressive, 
arbitrary, and tyrannous; as they were from whom ye 
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have freed us. That our hearts are now more capa- 
cious, our thoughts more erected to the search and 
expectation of greatest and exactest things, is the issue 
of your own virtue propagated in us; ye cannot sup- 
press that unless ye reinforce an abrogated and merci- 
less law, that fathers may despatch at will their own 
children. And who shall then stick closest to ye, and 
excite others? not he who takes up arms for coat and 
conduct, and his four nobles of Danegelt. Although I 
dispraise not the defence of just immunities, yet love 


my peace better, if that were all. Give me the liberty, 
to know, to utter, and to argue freely according to’ / 


conscience, above all liberties. 


FROM THE SECOND DEFENCE OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE 


The second of the great Latin works in which Milton appeared 
as public champion of the Commonwealth in the controversy 
which followed the execution of Charles I was directed against 
an anonymous pamphlet entitled The Royal Blood Crying to 
Heaven for Vengeance against the English Paracides. The author 
of this work (erroneously supposed by Milton to have been 
Alexander More) had indulged in much personal abuse, in- 
cluding the accusation that Milton had written the First Defence 
for mercenary reasons and a denunciation of his blindness as a 
punishment of God. These attacks prompted Milton to speak 
largely of himself. In the first of the selected passages he 
describes the personal sacrifice at which he had written the 
First Defence and shows in what light he himself regards his 
; great affliction; in the second he gives an account of his entire 
career up to time when he was called upon to answer the Defensio 
Regia of Salmasius. The First Defence was published in 1650, 
the Second in 1654. Milton’s blindness had become complete in 
1652. 


... Nor was I ever prompted to such exertions by the 
influence of ambition, by the lust of lucre or of praise; 
it was only by the conviction of duty and the feeling 
of patriotism, a disinterested passion for the extension 
of civil and religious liberty. Thus, therefore, when I 
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was publicly solicited to write a reply to the Defence 
of the royal cause, when I had to contend with the 
pressure of sickness, and with the apprehension of soon 
losing the sight of my remaining eye, and when my 
medical attendants clearly announced, that if I did 
engage in the work, it would be irreparably lost, their 
premonitions caused no hesitation and inspired no 
dismay. I would not have listened to the voice even of 
Esculapius himself from the shrine of Epidauris, in 
preference to the suggestions of the heavenly monitor 
within my breast; my resolution was unshaken, though 
the alternative was either the loss of my sight, or the 
desertion of my duty: and I called to mind those two 
destinies, which the oracle of Delphi announced to the 
son of Thetis — 


“Two fates may lead me to the realms of night; 

If staying here, around Troy’s wall I fight, 

To my dear home no more must I return; 

But lasting glory will adorn my urn. 

But, if I withdraw from the martial strife, 

Short is my fame, but long will be my life.’? — JI. ix. 
I considered that many had purchased a less good by 
a greater evil, the meed of glory by the loss of life; but 
that I might procure great good by little suffering; 
that though I am blind, I might still discharge the 
most honourable duties, the performance of which, as 
it is something more durable than glory, ought to 
be an object of superior admiration and esteem; I 
resolved, therefore, to make the short interval of sight, 
which was left me to enjoy, as beneficial as possible to 
the public interest. Thus it is clear by what motives 
I was governed in the measures which I took, and the 
losses which I sustained. Let then the calumniators 
of the divine goodness cease to revile, or to make me 
the object of their superstitious imaginations. Let 
them consider, that my situation, such as it is, is 
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neither an object of my shame or my regret, that my 
resolutions are too firm to be shaken, that I am not 
depressed by any sense of the divine displeasure; that, 
on the other hand, in the most momentous periods, I 
have had full experience of the divine favour and 
protection; and that, in the solace and the strength 
which have been infused into me from above, I have 
been enabled to do the will of God; that I may oftener 
think on what He has bestowed, than on what He has 
withheld; that, in short, I am unwilling to exchange 
my consciousness of rectitude with that of any other 
person; and that I feel the recollection a treasured 
store of tranquillity and delight. But, if the choice 
were necessary, I would, sir, prefer my blindness to 
yours: yours is a cloud spread over the mind, which 
darkens both the light of reason and of conscience; 
mine keeps from my view only the coloured surfaces of 
things, while it leaves me at liberty to contemplate 
the beauty and stability of virtue and of truth. How 
many things are there besides which I would not will- 
ingly see; how many which I must see against my will; 
and how few which I feel any anxiety to see! There is, 
as the apostle has remarked, a way to strength through 
weakness. Let me then be the most feeble creature 
alive, as long as that feebleness serves to invigorate 
the energies of my rational and immortal spirit; as 
long as in that obscurity, in which I am enveloped, the 
light of the divine presence more clearly shines, then, 
in proportion as I am weak, I shall be invincibly 
strong; and in proportion as I am blind, I shall more 
clearly see. Oh, that I may thus be perfected by 
feebleness, and irradiated by obscurity! And, indeed, 
in my blindness, I enjoy in no inconsiderable degree ~ 
the favour of the Deity, who regards me with more 
tenderness and compassion in proportion as I am able 
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to behold nothing but .Himself. Alas! for him who 
insults me, who maligns and merits public execration! 
For the divine law not only shields me from injury, but 
almost renders me too sacred to attack; not indeed so 
much from the privation of my sight, as from the over- 
shadowing of those heavenly wings which seem to have 
occasioned this obscurity; and which, when occasioned 
he is wont to illuminate with an interior light, more 
precious and more pure. 

I will now mention who and whence I am. I was 
born at London, of an honest family; my father was 
distinguished by the undeviating integrity of his life; 
my mother, by the esteem in which she was held, and 
the alms which she bestowed. My father destined me 
from a child to the pursuits of literature; and my 
appetite for knowledge was so voracious, that, from 
twelve years of age, I hardly ever left my studies, or 
went to bed before midnight. This primarily led to 
my loss of sight. My eyes were naturally weak, and I 
was subject to frequent headaches; which, however, 
could not chill the ardour of my curiosity, or retard 
the progress of my improvement. My father had me 
daily instructed in the grammar-school, and by other 
masters at home. He then, after I had acquired a 
proficiency in various languages, and had made a con- 
siderable progress in philosophy, sent me to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Here I passed seven years in 
the usual course of instruction and study, with the 
approbation of the good, and without any stain upon 
my character, till I took the degree of Master of Arts. 
After this I did not, as this miscreant feigns, run away 
into Italy, but of my own accord retired to my father’s 
house, whither I was accompanied by the regrets of 
most of the fellows of the college, who showed me 
uncommon marks of friendship and esteem. On my 
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father’s estate, where he had determined to pass the 
yemainder of his days, I enjoyed an interval of unin- 
terrupted leisure, which I entirely devoted to the 
perusal of the Greek and Latin classics; though I 
occasionally visited the metropolis, either for the sake 
of purchasing books, or of learning something new in 
mathematics or in music, in which I, at that time, 
found a source of pleasure and amusement. In this 
manner I spent five years till my mother’s death. I 
then became anxious to visit foreign parts, and partic- 
ularly Italy. My father gave me his permission, and 
I left home with one servant. On my departure, the 
celebrated Henry Wootton, who had long been King 
James’s ambassador at Venice, gave me a signal proof 
of his regard, in an elegant letter which he wrote, 
breathing not only the warmest friendship, but con- 
taining seme maxims of conduct which I found very 
useful in my travels. The noble Thomas Scudamore, 
King Charles’s ambassador, to whom I carried letters 
of recoramendation, received me most courteously at 
Paris. His lordship gave me a card of introduction to 
the learned Hugo Grotius, at that time ambassador 
from the Queen of Sweden to the I'vench court; whose 
acquaintance I anxiously desired, and to whose house 
I was accompanied by some of his lordship’s friends. 
A few days after, when I set out for Italy, he gave me 
letters to the English merchants on my route, that 
they might show me any civililics im their power. 
Taking ship at Nice, I arrived at Genoa, and after- 
wards visited Leghorn, Pisa, and Florence. In the 
latter city, which I have always more particularly 
esteemed for the elegance of its dialect, its genius, and 
its taste, I stopped about two months; when I con- 
tracted an intimacy with many persons of rank and 
learning; and was a constant attendant at their literary 
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parties; a practice which prevails there, and tends so 
much to the diffusion of knowledge, and the preser- 
vation of friendship. No time will ever abolish the 
agreeable recollections which I cherish of Jacob Gaddi, 
Carolo Dati, Frescobaldo, Cultellero, Bonomatthai, 
Clementillo, Francisco, and many others. From 
Florence I went to Siena, thence to Rome, where, after 
I had spent about two months in viewing the antiqui- 
ties of that renowned city, where I experienced the 
most friendly attentions from Lucas Holstein, and 
other learned and ingenious men, I continued my 
route to Naples. There I was introduced by a certain 
recluse, with whom I had travelled from Rome, to 
John Baptista Manso, marquis of Villa, a nobleman of 
distinguished rank and authority, to whom Torquato 
Tasso, the illustrious poet, inscribed his book on friend- 
ship. During my stay, he gave me singular proofs of 
his regard: he himself conducted me round the city, 
and to the palace of the viceroy; and more than once 
paid me a visit at my lodgings. On my departure he 
gravely apologised for not having shown me more 
civility, which he said he had been restrained from 
doing, because I had spoken with so little reserve on 
matters of religion. When I was preparing to pass 
‘over into Sicily and Greece, the melancholy intelli- 
gence which I received of the civil commotions in 
England made me alter my purpose; for I thought 
it base to be travelling for amusement abroad, while 
my fellow-citizens were fighting for liberty at home. 
While I was on my way back to Rome, some merchants 
informed me that the English Jesuits had formed a — 
plot against me if I returned to Rome, because I had 
spoken too freely on religion; for it was a rule which I 
laid down to myself in those places, never to be the 
first to begin any conversation on religion; but if any 
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questions were put to me concerning my faith, to 
declare it without any reserve orfear. I, nevertheless, 
returned to Rome. I took no steps to conceal either 
my person or my character; and for about the space of | 
two months I again openly defended, as I had done / 
before, the reformed religion in the very metropolis of 
popery. By the favour of God, I got safe back to — 
Florence, where I was received with as much affection — 
as if I had returned to my native country. There I 
stopped as many months as I had done before, except 
that I made an excursion for a few days to Lucca; and, 
crossing the Apennines, passed through Bologna and 
Ferrara to Venice. After I had spent a month in sur- 
veying the curiosities of this city, and had put on 
board a ship the books which I had collected in Italy, 
I proceeded through Verona and Milan, and along the 
Leman lake to Geneva. The mention of this city 
brings to my recollection the slandering More, and 
makes me again call the Deity to witness, that in all 
those places in which vice meets with so little discour- 
agement, and is practised with so little shame, I never 
once deviated from the paths of integrity and virtue, 
and perpetually reflected that, though my conduct 
might escape the notice of men, it could not elude the 
inspection of God. At Geneva I held daily confer- 
ences with John Deodati, the learned professor of 
Theology. Then pursuing my former route through { 
France, I returned to my native country, after an ‘ 
absence of one year and about three months; at the 
time when Charles, having broken the peace, was 
renewing what is called the episcopal war with the 
Scots, in which the royalists being routed in the first 
encounter, and the English being universally and 
justly disaffected, the necessity of his affairs at last 
obliged him to convene a Parliament. As soon as I 
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“ was able, I hired a spacious house in the city for my- 
_ self and my books; where I again with rapture renewed 
\my literary pursuits, and where I calmly awaited the 
issue of the contest, which I trusted to the wise con- 
duct of Providence, and to the courage of the people. 
The vigour of the Parliament had begun to humble the 
pride of the bishops. As long as the liberty of speech 
was no longer subject to control, all mouths began to 
be opened against the bishops; some complained of the 
vices of the individuals, others of those of the order. 
They said that it was unjust that they alone should 
differ from the model of other reformed churches; that 
the government of the Church should be according to 
the pattern of other. churches, and particularly the 
Word of God. This awakened all my attention and 
my zeal. I saw that a way was opening for the estab- 
lishment of real liberty; that the foundation was laying 
for the deliverance of man from the yoke of slavery 
and superstition; that the principles of religion, which 
were the first objects of our care, would exert a salu- 
tary influence on the manners and constitution of the 
republic; and as I had from my youth studied the 
distinctions between religious and civil rights, I per- 
ceived that if I ever wished to be of use, I ought at 
least not to be wanting to my country, to the Church, 
, and to so many of my fellow-Christians, in a crisis of 
so much danger; I therefore determined to relinquish 
the other pursuits in which I was engaged, and to 
transfer the whole force of my talents and my industry 
to this one important object. I accordingly wrote two 
books to a friend concerning the reformation of the 
Church of England. Afterwards, when two bishops 
of superior distinction vindicated their privileges 
against some principal ministers, I thought that on 
those topics, to the consideration of which I was led 
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solely by my love of truth, and my reverence for 
Christianity, I should not probably write worse than 
those who were contending only for their own emolu- 
ments and usurpations. I therefore answered the one 
in two books, of which the first is inscribed, ‘‘Concern- 
ing Prelatical Episcopacy,” and the other ‘‘Concern- 
ing the Mode of Ecclesiastical Government”; and I 
replied to the other in some “ Animadversions,”’ and 
soon after in an “Apology.” On this occasion it was 
supposed that I brought a timely succour to the 
ministers, who were hardly a match for the eloquence 
of their opponents; and from that time I was actively 
employed in refuting any answers that appeared. 
When the bishops could no longer resist the multitude 
of their assailants, I had leisure to turn my thoughts 
to other subjects; to the promotion of real and sub- 
stantial liberty; which is rather to be sought from 
within than from without; and whose existence de- 
pends, not so much on the terror of the sword, as on 
sobriety of conduct and integrity of life. When, there- 
fore, I perceived that there were three species of liberty 
which are essential to the happiness of social life — 
religious, domestic, and civil; and as I had already 
~ written concerning the first, and the magistrates were 
strenuously active in obtaining the third, I deter- 
mined to turn my attention to the second, or the 
domestic species. As this seemed to involve three 
material questions, the conditions of the conjugal tie, 
the education of the children, and the free publication 
of the thoughts, I made them objects of distinct con- 
sideration. I explained my sentiments, not only con- 
cerning the solemnisation of the marriage, but the 
dissolution, if circumstances rendered it necessary; 
and I drew my arguments from the divine law, which 
Christ did not abolish, or publish another more griev- 
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ous than that of Moses. I stated my own opinions, 
and those of others, concerning the exclusive exception 
of fornication, which our illustrious Selden has since, 
in his Hebrew Wife, more copiously discussed; for he in 
vain makes a vaunt of liberty in the senate or in the 
forum, who languishes under the vilest servitude, to an 
inferior at home. On this subject, therefore, 1 pub- 
lished some books which were more particularly neces- 
sary at that time, when man and wife were often the 
most inveterate foes, when the man often stayed to 
take care of his children at home, while the mother of 
the family was seen in the camp of the enemy, threat- 
ening death and destruction to her husband. I then 
discussed the principles of education in a summary 
manner, but sufficiently copious for those who attend 
seriously to the subject; than which nothing can be 
more necessary to principle the minds of men in virtue, 
the only genuine source of political and individual 


liberty, the only true safeguard of states, the bulwark _ 
of their prosperity and renown. Lastly, I wrote my > 


“‘ Areopagitica,” in order to deliver the press from the 
restraints with which it was encumbered; that the 
power of determining what was true and what was 
false, what ought to be published and what to be sup- 
pressed, might no longer be entrusted to a few illiterate 
and illiberal individuals, who refused their sanction to 
any work which contained views or sentiments at all 
above the level of the vulgar superstition. On the 
last species of civil liberty, I said nothing, because I 
saw that sufficient attention was paid to it by the 
magistrates; nor did I write anything on the preroga- 
tive of the crown, till the king, voted an enemy by the 
Parliament, and vanquished in the field, was sum- 
moned before the tribunal which condemned him to 
jose his head. But when, at length, some Presbyterian 
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ministers, who had formerly been the most bitter 
enemies to Charles, became jealous of the growth of 
the Independents, and of their ascendency in the Par- 
liament, most tumultuously clamoured against the 
sentence, and did all in their power to prevent the 
execution, though they were not angry, so much on 
account of the act itself, as because it was not the act 
of their party; and when they dared to affirm, that the 


doctrine of the Protestants, and of all the reformed . 


churches, was abhorrent to such an atrocious proceed- 
ing against kings; I thought that it became me to 
oppose such a glaring falsehood; and accordingly, with- 
out any immediate or personal application to Charles, 
I showed, in an abstract consideration of the question, 
what might lawfully be done against tyrants; and in 
support of what I advanced, produced the opinions of 
the most celebrated divines; while I vehemently 
inveighed against the egregious ignorance or effrontery 
of men, who professed better things, and from whom 
better things might have been expected. That book 
did not make its appearance till after the death of 
Charles; and was written rather to reconcile the minds 
of the people to the event, than to discuss the legiti- 
macy of that particular sentence which concerned the 
magistrates, and which was already executed. Such 
were the fruits of my private studies, which I gratu- 
itously presented to the Church and to the State; and 
for which I was recompensed by nothing but impunity; 
though the actions themselves procured me peace of 
conscience, and the approbation of the good; while I 
exercised that freedom of discussion which I loved. 
Others, without labour or desert, got possession of 
honours and emoluments; but no one ever knew me 
either soliciting anything myself or through the 
medium of my friends, ever beheld me in a supplicating 
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posture at the doors of the senate, or the levees of the 
great. I usually kept myself secluded at home, where 
my own property, part of which had been withheld 
during the civil commotions, and part of which had 
been absorbed in the oppressive contributions which 
I had to sustain, afforded me a scanty subsistence. 
When I was released from these engagements, and 
thought that I was about to enjoy an interval of un- 
interrupted ease, I turned my thoughts to a continued 
history of my country, from the earliest times to the 
present period. I had already finished four books, 
when, after the subversion of the monarchy, and the 
establishment of a republic, I was surprised by an 
invitation from the Council of State, who desired my 
services in the office for foreign affairs. A book ap- 
peared soon after, which was ascribed to the king, and 
contained the most invidious charges against the Par- 
liament. I was ordered to answer it; and opposed the 
‘Iconoclast to his Icon. I did not insult over fallen 
“majesty, as is pretended; I only preferred Queen Truth 
to King Charles. The charge of insult, which I saw 
that the malevolent would urge, I was at some pains 
to remove in the beginning of the work; and as often 
as possible in other places. Salmasius then appeared, 
to whom they were not, as More says, long in looking 
about for an opponent, but immediately appointed 
me, who happened at the time to be present in the 
Council. . 


SELECTIONS FROM THE MINOR POEMS 
PARADISE REGAINED, AND 
SAMSON AGONISTES 


ON THE MORNING OF CHRIST'S NATIVITY 


I 

Tuts is the month, and this the happy morn, 
Wherein the Son of Heaven’s eternal King, 
Of wedded maid and Virgin Mother born, 
Our great redemption from above did bring; 
For so the holy sages once did sing, 

That he our deadly forfeit should release, 
And with his Father work us 2 perpetual peace. 


II 


That glorious Form, that Light unsufferable, 
And that far-beaming blaze of majesty, 
Wherewith he wont at Heaven’s high council-table 10 
To sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 
He laid aside, and, here with us to be, 
Forsook the Courts of everlasting Day, 
And chose with us a darksome house of mortal clay. 


Tit 


Say, Heavenly Muse, shall not thy sacred vein 

Afford a present to the Infant God? 

Hast thou no verse, no hymn, or solemn strain, 

To welcome him to this his new abode, 

Now while the heaven, by the Sun’s team untrod, 
Hath took no print of the approaching light, 20 

And all the spangled host keep watch in squadrons 

bright? 
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IV 

See how from far upon the Eastern road 
The star-led Wisards haste with odours sweet! 
Oh! run; prevent them with thy humble ode, 
And lay it lowly at his blesséd feet; 
Have thou the honour first thy Lord to greet, 

And join thy voice unto the Angel Quire, 
From out his secret altar touched with hallowed fire. 


Tur Hymn 


I 
It was the winter wild, 
While the heaven-born child 30 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies; 
Nature, in awe to him, 
Had doffed her gaudy trim, 
With her great Master so to sympathize: 
It was no season then for her 
To wanton with the Sun, her lusty Paramour, 


1 
Only with speeches fair 
She woos the gentle air 
To hide her guilty front with innocent snow, 
And on her naked shame, 40 
Pollute with sinful blame, 
The saintly veil of maiden white to throw; 
Confounded, that her Maker’s eyes 
Should look so near upon her foul deformities. 


Ir 
But he, her fears to cease, 
Sent down the meek-eyed Peace: 
She, crowned with olive green, came softly sliding 
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Down through the turning sphere, 
His ready Harbinger, 
With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing; 50 
And, waving wide her myrtle wand, 
She strikes a universal peace through sea and land. 


IV 
No war, or battle’s sound, 
Was heard the world around; 
The idle spear and shield were high uphung; 
The hookéd chariot stood, 
Unstained with hostile blood; 
The trumpet spake not to the arméd throng; 
And Kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by. 60 


Vv 


But peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign of peace upon the earth began. 
The winds, with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kissed, 
Whispering new joys to the mild Ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the charméd wave. 


vl 


The stars, with deep amaze, 
Stand fixed in steadfast gaze, 70 
Bending one way their precious influence, 
And will not take their flight, 
For all the morning light, 
Or Lucifer that often warned them thence; 
But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 
Until their Lord himself bespake, and bid them go. 
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Vil 


And, though the shady gloom 
Had given day her room, 
The Sun himself withheld his wonted speed, 
And hid his head for shame, 8C 
As his inferior flame 
The new-enlightened world no more should need: 
He saw a greater Sun appear 
Than his bright Throne or burning axletree coul 
bear. ; 


ViIt 
The Shepherds on the lawn, 
Or ere the point cf dawn, 
Sat simply chatting in a rustic row’ 
Full little thought they than 
That the mighty Pan 
Was kindly come to live with them below: 90 
Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 
Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep. . 


x 


When such music sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet 
As never was by mortal finger strook, 
Divinely-warbled voice 
Answering the stringéd noise, 
As all their souls in blissful rapture took: 
The air, such pleasure loth to lose, 
With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly 
close. 100 


x 


. Nature, that heard such sound 
Beneath the hallow round 
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Of Cynthia’s seat the airy Region thrilling, 
Now was almost won 
To think her part was done, 
And that her reign had here its last fulfilling: 
She knew such harmony alone 
Could hold all Heaven and Earth in happier union. 


XI 


At last surrounds their sight 
A globe of circular light, 110 
That with long beams the shamefaced Night 
arrayed; 
The helméd Cherubim 
And sworded Seraphim 
Are seen in glittering ranks with wings displayed, 
Harping in loud and solemn quire, 
With unexpressive notes, to Heaven’s new-born Heir. 


XII 


Such music (as ’t is said) 
Before was never made, 
But when of old the Sons of Morning sung, 
While the Creator great, 120 
His constellations set, 
And the well-balanced World on hinges hung, 
2ad cast the dark foundations deep, 
And bid the weltering waves their oozy channel keep. 


XIII 


Ring out, ye crystal spheres! 
Once bless our human ears, 
If ye have power to touch our senses 80; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time; 
And let the bass of heaven’s deep organ blow; 130 
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And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to the angelic symphony. 


XIV 


For, if such holy song 
Enwrap our fancy long, 
Time will run back and fetch the Age of Gold; 
And speckled Vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 
And leprous Sin will melt from earthly mould; 
And Hell itself will pass away, 139 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 


XV 
Yea, Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to men, 
The enamelled arras of the rainbow wearing; 
And Mercy set between, 
Throned in celestial sheen, 
With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering; 
And Heaven, as at some festival, 
Will open wide the gates of her high palace-hall. 


cheb 
But wisest Fate says No, 
This must not yet be so; © 150 
The Babe lies yet in smiling infancy 
That on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss, 
_ So both himself and us to glorify: 
Yet first, to those ychained in sleep, 
The wakeful trump of doom must thunder through the 
deep, 
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XVII 
With such a horrid clang 
As on Mount Sinai rang, 

While the red fire and smouldering clouds outbrake: 
The aged Earth, aghast 160 
With terror of that blast, 

Shall from the surface to the centre shake, 

When, at the world’s last sessi6n, 
The dreadful Judge in middle air shall spread his 
throne. 


XVIII 
And then at last our bliss 
Full and perfect is, 
But now begins; for from this happy day 
The Old Dragon under ground, 
In straiter limits bound, 
’ Not half so far casts his usurpéd sway, 170 
And, wroth to see his Kingdom fail, 
Swindges the scaly horror of his folded tail. 


xIxX 


- The Oracles are dumb; 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the archéd roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance, or breathéd spell, 
Inspires the pale-eyed Priest from the prophetic 
cell. 180 


xX 


The lonely mountains o’er, 
And the resounding shore, 
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A voice of weeping heard and loud lament; 
From haunted spring, and dale 
- Edgéd with poplar pale, 
The parting Genius is with sighing sent; 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn 
The Nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets 
mourn. 


XXI 


‘In consecrated earth, 
And on the holy hearth, 190 
The Lars and Lemures moan with midnight plaint; 
In urns, and altars round, 
A drear and dying sound 
Affrights the Flamens at their service quaint; 
And the chill marble seems to sweat, 
While each peculiar power forgoes his wonted sack’ 


XXII 
Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim, 
With that twice-battered god of Palestine; 
And moonéd Asktaroth, 200 
Heaven’s Queen and Mother both, 
Now sits not girt with tapers’ holy shine: 
The Libyec Hammon shrinks his horn; 
In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded Thammuz 
mourn. 


XXIII 
And sullen Moloch, fled, 
‘Hath left in shadows dread 
His burning idol all of blackest hue; 
In vain with cymbals’ ring 
‘They call the grisly king, 


—S eS 
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In dismal dance about the furnace blue; 210 
The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 
Isis, and Orus, and the dog Anubis, haste. 


XXIV 
Nor is Osiris seen 
In Memphian grove or green, 
Trampling the unshowered grass with lowings loud; 
Nor can he be at rest 
Within his sacred chest; 
Nought but profoundest Hell can be his shroud; 
In vain, with timbreled anthems dark, 219 
The sable-stoléd Sorcerers bear his worshiped ark. 


XXV 


He feels from Juda’s land 
The dreaded Infant’s hand; 
The rays of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyn; 
Nor all the gods beside 
Longer dare abide, 
Not Typhon huge ending in snaky twine: 
Our Babe, to show his Godhead true, 
Can in his swaddling bands control the damnéd crew. 


* 


XXVI 


So, when the Sun in bed, 
Curtained with cloudy red, 230 
Pillows his chin upon an orient wave, 
The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to the infernal jail, 
Each fettered ghost slips to his several grave, 
And the yellow-skirted Fays— 
Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-loved 
maze. 
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XXVII 

- But see! the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her Babe to rest, 

Time is our tedious song should here have ending: 
Heaven’s youngest-teeméd star 240 
Hath fixed her polished car, 

Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending; 

And all about the courtly stable 
Bright-harnessed Angels sit in order serviceable. 


ON HIS BEING ARRIVED TO THE AGE 
OF TWENTY-THREE 


How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stolen on his wing my three and twentieth year! 
My hasting days fly on with full career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom shew’th. 

Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth, 
That I to manhood am arrived so near, 

And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 

That some more timely-happy spirits endu’th. 
Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 

To that same lot, however mean or high, 

Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven. 
All is, if I have grace to use it so, 

As ever in my great Task-master’s eye. 


L’ALLEGRO 


Hence, loathéd Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born, 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 
*Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights | 
unholy! 
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Find out some uncouth cell, : 
Where brooding Darknesss preads his jealous 
wings, 
And the night-raven sings; 
There under ebon shades, and low-browed rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, . 
In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 10 
But come, thou Goddess fair and free, 
In heaven yclep’d Euphrosyne, 
And by men, heart-easing Mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus at a birth 
With two sister Graces more 
To ivy-crownéd Bacchus bore; 
Or whether (as some sager sing) 
The frolic Wind that breathes the spring, 
Zephyr with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a-Maying, 20 
There on beds of violets blue, 
And fresh-blown roses washed in dew, 
Filled her with thee, a daughter fair, 
So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 
Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 
Quips, and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 
Nods, and Becks, and wreathéd Smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek; “30 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 
Come, and trip it as ye go, 
On the light fantastic toe; 
And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain Nymph, sweet Liberty; 
And, if I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 
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To live with her, and live with thee, 

In unreproved pleasures free; 40 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And singing startle the dull night, 

From his watch-tower in the skies, 

Till the dappled Dawn doth rise; 

Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 

And at my window bid good-morrow, 

Through the sweet-briar or the vine, 

Or the twisted eglantine; 

While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of Darkness thin; 60 
And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before: 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 

Cheerly rouse the slumbering Morn, 

From the side of some hoar hill, 

Through the high wood echoing shrill: 

Sometime walking, not unseen, 

By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green, 

Right against the eastern gate, 

Where the great Sun begins his state, 60 
Robed in flames and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight; 

While the ploughman, near at hand, 

Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whilst the landscape round it measures; 70 
Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray; 
Mountains on whose barren breast 


L’ALLEGRO 


The labouring clouds do often rest; 

Meadows trim with daisies pied; 

Shaliow brooks, and rivers wide. 

Towers and battlements it sees 

Bosomed high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps some Beauty lies, 

The Cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 

Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 

From betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis met 

Are at their savoury dinner set 

Of hearbs and other country messes, 

Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses; 

And then in haste her bower she leaves, 

With Thestylis to bind the sheaves; 

Or, if the earlier season lead, 

To the tanned haycock in the mead. 
Sometimes with secure delight 

The upland hamlets will invite, 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocond rebecks sound 

To many a youth and many a maid 

Dancing in the chequered shade; 

And young and old come forth to play 

On a sunshine holiday, 

Till the livelong daylight fail: 

Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How fairy Mab the junkets eat: 

She was pinched and pulled, she said; 

And he, by Friar’s lantern led, 

Tells how the drudging Goblin sweat 

To earn his cream-bowl duly set, 

When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 

His shadowy flail hath threshed the corn 
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100 
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That ten day-labourers could not end; 

Then lies him down, the lubbar fend, 110 
And, stretched out all the chimney’s length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 

And crop-full out of doors he flings, 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 

By whispering winds soon lulled asleep. 
Towered cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of Knights and Barons bold, 

In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold, 120 
With store of Ladies, whose bright eyes 

Rain influence, and judge the prize 

Of wit or arms, while both contend 

To win her grace whom all commend. 

There let Hymen oft appear 

In saffron robe, with taper clear, 

And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 

With mask and antique pageantry; 

Such sights as youthful Poets dream 

On summer eves by haunted stream. 130 
Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

And ever, against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 

In notes with many a winding bout 

Of linkéd sweetness long drawn out 140 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 


IL PENSEROSO Me B 


The hidden soul of harmony; 

That Orpheus’ self may heave his head 

From golden slumber on a bed 

Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 

Such strains as would have won the ear 

Of Pluto to have quite set free _ 

His half-regained Eurydice. 150 
These delights if thou canst give, 

Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 


IL PENSEROSO 


HENCE, vain deluding Joys, 

The brood of Folly without father bred! 
How little you bested, 

Or fill the fixéd mind with all your toys! 
Dwell in some idle brain, 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess, 
As thick and numberless 

As the gay motes that people fhe: iegaeans, 
Or likest hovering dreams, 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ train. 10 
But, hail! thou Goddess sage and holy! 
Hail, divinest Melancholy! 
Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight, 
And therefore to our weaker view 
O’erlaid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue; 
Black, but such as in esteem 
Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem, 
Or that starred Ethiop Queen that strove 
To set her beauty’s praise above 20 
The Sea-Nymphs, and their powers offended. 
Yet thou art higher far descended: 
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Thee bright-haired Vesta long of yore 
To solitary Saturn bore; 

His daughter she (in Saturn’s reign 
Such mixture was not held a stain). 
Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 
He met her, and in secret shades 

Of woody Ida’s inmost grove, 

Whilst yet there was no fear of Jove. 
Come, pensive Nun, devout and pure,’ 
Sober, steadfast, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkest grain, 

Flowing with majestic train, © 

And sable stole of cypress lawn 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
Come; but keep thy wonted state, 
With even step, and musing gait, 

And looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes: 
There, held in holy passion still, 
Forget thyself to marble, till 

With a sad leaden downward cast 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast. 
And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 
Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 
And hears the Muses in a ring 

Aye round about Jove’s altar sing; 
And add to these retiréd Leisure, 
That in trim gardens takes his pleasure; 
But, first and chiefest, with thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeléd throne, 

The Cherub Contemplation; 

And the mute Silence hist along, 
Less Philomel will deign a song, 

In her sweetest, saddest plight, 
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Smoothing the rugged brow of Night, 

While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke 
Gently o’er the accustomed oak. 60 
Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy! 

Thee, Chauntress, oft the woods among 

I woo, to hear thy even-song; 

And, missing thee, I walk unseen 

On the dry smooth-shaven green, 

To behold the wandering Moon, 

Riding near her highest noon, 

Like one that had been led astray 

Through the heaven’s wide pathless way, 70 
And oft, as if her head she bowed, 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 

I hear the far-off curfew sound, | 

Over some wide-watered shore, 

Swinging slow with sullen roar; 

Or, if the air will not permit, 

Some still removéd place will fit, 

Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 1) 
Far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

Or the Bellman’s drowsy charm 

To bless the doors from nightly harm. 

Or let my lamp, at midnight hour, 

Be seen in some high lonely tower, 

Where I may oft outwatch the Bear, 

With thrice-great Hermes, or unsphere 

The spirit of Plato, to unfold 

What worlds or what vast regions hold 90 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 

Her mansion in this fleshly nook; 
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And of those Demons that are found ; 
In fire, air, flood, or underground, 

Whose power hath a true consent 

With planet or with element. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 

In sceptred pall come sweeping by, 

Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 

Or the tale of Troy divine, 100 
Or what (though rare) of later age 

Ennobled hath the buskined stage. 

But, O sad Virgin, that thy power 

Might raise Muszeus from his bower; 

Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 

Such notes as, warbled to the string, 

Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 

And made Hell grant what Love did seek; 

Or call up him that left half-told 

The story of Cambuscan bold, . 110 
Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife, 

That owned the virtuous ring and glass, 

And of the wondrous horse of brass 

On which the Tartar King did ride; 

And if aught else great Bards beside 

In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 

Of turneys, and of trophies hung, 

Of forests, and enchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the ear. 120 
Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career, 
Till civil-suited Morn appear, ~ 

Not tricked and frounced, as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt, 

But kerchieft in a comely cloud, 

While rocking winds are piping loud, 

Or ushered with a shower still, 
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When the gust hath blown his fill, 

Ending on the rustling leaves, 

With minute-drops from off the eaves. 130 
And, when the sun begins to fling 

His flaring beams, me, Goddess, bring 

To archéd walks of twilight groves, 

And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 

Of pine, or monumental oak, 

Where the rude axe with heavéd stroke 

Was never heard the Nymphs to daunt, 

Or fright them from their hallowed haunt. 
There, in close covert, by some brook, 

Where no profaner eye may look, 140 
Hide me from Day’s garish eye. 

While the bee with honeyed thigh, 

That at her flowery work doth sing, 

And the waters murmuring, 

Witb such consort as they keep, 

Entice the dewy-feathered Sleep. 

And let some strange mysterious dream 

Wave at his wings, in airy stream 

Of lively portraiture displayed, 

Softly on my eyelids laid. 150 
And as I wake, sweet music breathe 

Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by some Spirit to mortals good, 

Or the unseen Genius of the wood. 

But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 

And love the high embowéd roof, 

With antique pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light. 160 
There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full voiced Quire below, 
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In service high and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 
And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown and mossy cell, 
Where I may sit and rightly spell 170 
Of every star that Heaven doth shew, 

' And every herb that sips the dew; 
Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 
These pleasures, Melancholy, give, 
And I with thee will choose to live. 


COMUS 


A Mask 
Presented at Ludlow Castle, 1634 


The first Scene discovers a wild wood. 
The ATTENDANT Spirit descends or enters. 


BrroreE the starry threshold of Jove’s court 

My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 

Of bright aerial Spirits live insphered 

In regions mild of calm and serene air, 

Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 

Which men call Earth, and, with low-thoughted care, 
Confined and pestered in this pinfold here, 

Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being, 
Unmindful of the crown that Virtue gives, 

After this mortal change, to her true servants 10 
Amongst the enthronéd gods on sainted seats. 

Yet some there be that by due steps aspire 

To lay their just hands on that golden key 

That ones the Palace of Eternity. 
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To such my errand is; and, but for such, 

I would not soil these pure ambrosial weeds 

With the rank vapours of this sin-worn mould. 
But to my task. Neptune, besides the sway 

Of every salt flood and each ebbing stream, 

Took in, by lot ’twixt high and nether Jove, 20 

Imperial rule of all the sea-girt Isles 

That, like to rich and various gems, inlay 

The unadornéd bosom of the Deep; 

Which he, to grace his tributary gods, 

By course commits to several government, 

And gives them leave to wear their sapphire crowns 

And wield their little tridents. But this Isle, 

The greatest and the best of all the main, 

He quarters to his blue-haired deities; 

And all this tract that fronts the falling sun | 30 

A noble Peer of mickle trust and power 

Has in his charge, with tempered awe to guide 

An old and haughty Nation, proud in arms: 

Where his fair offspring, nursed in princely lore, 

Are coming to attend their father’s state, 

And new-entrusted sceptre. But their way 

Lies through the perplexed paths of this drear wood, 

The nodding horror of whose shady brows 

Threats the forlorn and wandering passenger; 

And here their tender age might suffer peril, 40 

But that, by quick command from sovran Jove, 

1 was despatched for their defence and guard! 

And listen why; for I will tell you now 

What never yet was heard in tale or song, 

From old or modern bard, in hall or bower. 
Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 

Crushed the sweet poison of misuséd wine, 

After the Tuscan mariners transformed, 

Coasting the Tyrrhene shore, as the winds listed, 
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On Circe’s island fell. (Who knows not Circe, 50 

The daughter of the Sun, whose charméd cup 

Whoever tasted lost his upright shape, 

And downward fell into a grovelling swine?) 

This Nymph, that gazed upon his clustering locks, 

With ivy berries wreathed, and his blithe youth, 

Had by him, ere he parted thence, a Son 

Much like his father, but his mother more, 

Whom therefore she brought up, and Comus named: 

Who, ripe and frolic of his full grown age, 

Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields, 60 

At last betakes him to this ominous wood, 

And, in thick shelter of black shades embowered, 

Excels his mother at her mighty art; 

Offering to every weary traveller 

His orient liquor in a crystal glass, 

To quench the drouth of Phoebus; which as they 
taste 

(For most do taste through fond intemperate thirst), 

Soon as the potion works, their human count’nance, 

The express resemblance of the gods, is changed 

Into some brutish form of wolf or bear, 70 

Or ounce or tiger, hog, or bearded goat, 

All other parts remaining as they were. 

And they, so perfect is their misery, 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 

But boast themselves more comely than before, 

And all their friends and native home forget, 

To roll with pleasure in a sensual sty. 

Therefore, when any favoured of high Jove 

Chances to pass through this adventurous glade, 

Swift as the sparkle of a glancing star 20 

I shoot from heaven, to give him safe convoy, 

As now I do. But first I must put off 

These my sky-robes, spun out of Iris’ woof, 
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And take the weeds and likeness of a swain 

That to the service of this house belongs, 

Who, with his soft pipe and smooth-dittied song, 
Well knows to still the wild winds when they roar, 
And hush the waving woods; nor of less faith, 

And in this office of his mountain watch 

Likeliest, and nearest to the present aid 90 
Of this occasion. But I hear the tread 

Of hateful steps; I must be viewless now. 


Comus enters, with a charming-rod in one hand, his 
glass in the other; with him a rout of Monsters, 
headed like sundry sorts of.wild beasts, but other- 
wise like men and women, their apparel glistering. 
They come in making a riotous and unruly noise, 
with torches in their hands. 


Comus. The star that bids the shepherd fold 
Now the top of heaven doth hold; 
And the gilded car of Day 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantic stream: 
And the slope Sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusky pole, 
Pacing toward the other goal 100 
Of his chamber in the east. 
Meanwhile, welcome joy and feast, 
Midnight shout and revelry, 
Tipsy dance and jollity. 
Braid your locks with rosy twine, 
Dropping odours, dropping wine. 
Rigour now is gone to bed; 
And Advice with scrupulous head, 
Strict Age, and sour Severity, 
With their grave saws, in slumber lie. 110 
We, that are of purer fire, 
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Imitate the starry Quire, 

Who, in their nightly watchful spheres 

Lead in swift round the months and years. 

The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove, 
Now to the Moon in wavering morrice move; 
And on the tawny sands and shelves 

Trip the pert Fairies and the dapper Elves. 

By dimpled brook and fountain-brim, 

The Wood-Nymphs, decked with daisies trim, 120 
Their merry wakes and pastimes keep: 

What hath night to do with sleep? 

Night hath better sweets to prove; 

Venus now wakes, and’wakens Love. 

Come, let us our rites begin; 

’T is only daylight that makes sin, 

Which these dun shades will ne’er report. 

Hail, goddess of nocturnal sport, 

Dark-veiled Cotytto, to whom the secret flame 
Of midnight torches burns! mysterious Dame, 130 
That ne’er art called but when the dragon womb 
Of Stygian darkness spets her thickest gloom, 
And makes one blot of all the air! 

Stay thy cloudy ebon chair, 

Wherein thou ridest with Hecat’, and befriend 
Us thy vowed priests, till utmost end 

Of all thy dues be done, and none left out 

Ere the blabbing eastern scout, 

The nice Morn on the Indian steep, 

From her cabined loop-hole peep, 140 
And to the tell-tale Sun desery 

Our concealed solemnity. 

Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 

In a light fantastic round. 
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The Measure. 


Break off, break off! I feel the different pace 

Of some chaste footing near about this ground. 

Run to your shrouds within these brakes and trees; 
Our number may affright. Some virgin sure 

(For so I can distinguish by mine art) 

Benighted in these woods! Now to my charms, 150 
And to my wily trains: I shall ere long 

Be well stocked with as fair a herd as grazed 

About my mother Circe. Thus I hurl 

My dazzling spells into the spongy air, 

Of power to cheat the eye with blear illusion, 

And give it false presentments, lest the place 

And my quaint habits breed astonishment, 

And put the Damsel to suspicious flight; 

Which must not be, for that’s against my course. 

I, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 160 
And well-placed words of glozing courtesy, 

Baited with reasons not unplausible, 

Wind me into the easy-hearted man, 

And hug him into snares. When once her eye 

Hath met the virtue of this magic dust 

I shall appear some harmless villager, 

Whom thrift keeps up about his country gear. 

But here she comes; I fairly step aside, 

And hearken, if I may her business hear. 169 


The Lavy enters. 


Lady. This way the noise was, if mine ear be true, 
My best guide now. Methought it was the sound 
Of riot and ill-managed merriment, 

Such as the jocond flute or gamesome pipe 
Stirs up among the loose unlettered hinds, 
When, for their teeming flocks and granges full, 
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In wanton dance they praise the bounteous Pan, 
And thank the gods amiss. I should be loth 

To meet the rudeness and swilled insolence 

Of such late wassailers; yet, oh! where else 

Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 180 
In the blind mazes of this tangled wood? 

My brothers, when they saw me wearied out 

With this long way, resolving here to lodge 

Under the spreading favour of these pines, 

Stepped, as they said, to the next thicket-side 

To bring me berries, or such cooling fruit 

As the kind hospitable woods provide. 

They left me then when the grey-hooded Even, 

Like a sad Votarist in palmer’s weed, 

Rose from the hindmost wheels of Phoebus’ wain. 190. 
But where they are, and why they came not back, 

Is now the labour of my thoughts. ’T is likeliest 
They had engaged their wandering steps too far; 
And envious darkness, ere they could return, 

Had stole them from me. Else, O thievish Night, 
Why shouldst thou, but for some felonious end, 

In thy dark lantern thus close up the stars 

That Nature hung in heaven, and filled their lamps 
With everlasting oil, to give due light 

To the misled and lonely travailler? 200 
This is the place, as well as I may guess, 

Whence even now the tumult of loud mirth 

Was rife, and perfect in my listening ear; 

Yet nought but single darkness do I find. 

What might this be? A thousand fantasies 

Begin to throng into my memory, 

Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire, 

And airy tongues that syllable men’s names 

On sands and shores and desert wildernesses. 

These thoughts may startle well, but not astound 210 
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The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a strong siding champion, Conscience. 


O welcome, pure-eyed Faith, white-handed Hope, 


Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings, 
And thou unblemished form of Chastity! 
I see ye visibly, and now believe 
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That He, the Supreme Good, to whom all things ill 


Are but as slavish officers of vengeance, 
Would send a glistering guardian, if need were, 
To keep my life and honour unassailed.. . . 
Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night? 

I did not err: there does a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night, 

And casts a gleam over this tufted grove. 

I cannot hallo to my brothers, but 

Such noise as I can make to be heard farthest 
I’ll venter; for my new-enlivened spirits 
Prompt me, and they perhaps are not far off. 


Sonc 


Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’st unseen 
Within thy airy shell 
By slow Meander’s margent green, 
And:in the violet-embroidered vale 
Where the love-lorn Nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth well: 
Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are? 
O if thou have 
Hid them in some flowery cave, 
Tell me but where, 


Sweet Queen of Parley, Daughter of the Sphere! 


So may’st thou be translated to the skies, 


220 


230 


240 


And give resounding grace to all Heaven’s harmonies! 
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Comus. Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment? 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 
_ And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence. 
How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty-vaulted night, 250 
At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smiled! I have oft heard 
My mother Circe with the Sirens three, 
Amidst the flowery-kirtled Naiades, 
Culling their potent hearbs and baleful drugs, 
Who, as they sung, would take the prisoned soul, 
And lap it in Elysium: Scylla wept, 
And chid her barking waves into attention, 
And fell Charybdis murmured soft applause. 
Yet they in pleasing slumber lulled the sense, 260 
And in sweet madness robbed it of itself; 
But such a sacred and home-felt delight, 
Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 
I never heard till now. I’ll speak to her, 
And she shall be my Queen. — Hail, foreign wonder! 
Whom certain these rough shades did never breed, 
Unless the Goddess that in rural shrine 
Dwell’st here with Pan or Sylvan, by blest song 
Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 
To touch the prosperous growth of this tall wood. 270 
Lady. Nay, gentle shepherd, ill is lost that praise 
That is addressed to unattending ears. 
Not any boast of skill, but extreme shift 
How to regain my severed company, 
Compelled me to awake the courteous Echo 
To give me answer from her mossy couch. 
Comus. What chance, good Lady, hath bereft you 
thus? 
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Lody. Dim darkness and this leavy labyrinth. 
Comus. Could that divide you from near-ushering 
guides? 
Lady. They left me weary on a grassy turf. 280 
Comus. By falsehood, or discourtesy, or why? 
Lady. To seek i? the valley some cool friendly 
spring. 
Comus. And left your fair side all unguarded, 
Lady? 
Lady. They were but twain, and purposed quick 
return. 
Comus. Perhaps forestalling night prevented them. 
Lady. ow easy my misfortune is to hit! 
Comus. Imports their loss, beside the present need? 
Lady. No \ess than if I should my brother lose. 
Comus. Were they of manly prime, or youthful 
bloom? 
Lady. As smooth as Hebe’s their unrazored lips. 
Comus. Two such I saw, what time the laboured 
ox 291 
In his loose traces from the furrow came, 
And the swinked hedger at his supper sat. 
I saw them under a green mantling vine, 
That crawls along the side of yon small hill, 
Plucking ripe clusters from the tender shoots; 
Their port was more than human, as they stood. 
I took it for a faery vision 
Of some gay creatures of the element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow live, 200 
And play i’ the plighted clouds. I was awe-struck, 
And, as I passed, I worshiped. If those you seck, 
It were a journey like the path to Heaven 
To help you find them. 
Lady. Gentle villager, 
What readiest way would bring me to that place? 


, 
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Comus. Due west it rises from this shrubby point. 
Lady. To find out that, good Shepherd, I suppose, 
In such a scant allowance of star-light, 

Would overtask the best land-pilot’s art, SS 
Without the sure guess of well-practised feet. 310 
Comus. I know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle, or bushy dell, of this wild wood, 

And every bosky bourn from side to side, 

My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood; 
And, if your stray attendance be yet lodged, 
Or shroud within these limits, I shall know 
Ere morrow wake, or the low-roosted lark 
From her thatched pallet rouse. If otherwise, 
I can conduct you, Lady, to a low 


But loyal cottage, where you may be safe “320 
Till further quest. 
Lady. Shepherd, I take thy word, 


“ And trust thy honest-offered courtesy, 
Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds, 
With smoky rafters, than in tapestry halls 
~And courts of princes, where it first was named, 
And yet is most pretended. Ina place 
Less warranted than this, or less secure, 
I cannot be, that I should fear to change it. 
Kye me, blest Providence, and square my trial 
To my proportioned strength! Shepherd, lead 
on. 330 


The Two BRoTHERS 


Eld. Bro. Unmuflle, ye faint stars; and thou, fai 
Moon, 
That wont’st to love the traveller’s benison, 
Stoop thy pale visage through an amber cloud, 
And disinherit Chaos, that reigns here 
In double night of darkness and of shades; 
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Or, if your influence be quite dammed up 

With black usurping mists, some gentle taper, 
Though a rush-candle from the wicker hold 

Of some clay habitation, visit us 

With thy long levelled rule of streaming light, 340 
And thou shalt be our star of Arcady, 

Or Tyrian Cynosure. 

Sec. Bro. Or, if our eyes 
Be barred that happiness, might we but hear 
The folded flocks, penned in their wattle cotes, 

Or sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops, 

Or whistle from the lodge, or village cock 

Count the night-watches to his feathery dames, 

T would be some solace yet, some little cheering, 

In this close dungeon of innumerous boughs. 

But, Oh, that hapless virgin, our lost sister! 350 
Where may she wander now, whither betake her 
From the chill dew, amongst rude burs and thistles? 
Perhaps some cold bank is her bolster now, 

Or ’gainst the rugged bark of some broad elm 

Leans her unpillowed head, fraught with sad fears. 
What if in wild amazement and affright, 

Or, while we speak, within the direful grasp 

Of savage hunger, or of savage heat! 

Eld. Bro. Peace, brother: be not over-exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils; 360 
For, grant they be so, while they rest unknown, 

_ What need a man forestall his date of grief, 
“And run to meet what he would most avoid? 
Or, if they be but false alarms of fear, 
How bitter is such self-delusion! 
I do not think my sister so to seek, 
Or so unprincipled in virtue’s book, 
And the sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever, 
As that the single want of light and noise 
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(Not being in danger, as I trust she is not) 370 
Could stir the constant mood of her calm thoughts, 
And put them into misbecoming plight. 
Virtue could see to do what Virtue would 

~ By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 

— Were in the flat sea sunk. And Wisdom’s self 

Oft seeks to sweet retiréd solitude, 
Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That, in the various bustle of resort, 
Were all to-ruffled, and sometimes impaired. 380 

| He that has light within his own clear breast 

| May sit i’ the centre, and enjoy bright day: 

| But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun; 
Himself is his own dungeon. 
Sec. Bro. ’T is most true 
That musing Meditation most affects 
The pensive secrecy of desert cell, 
Far from the cheerful haunt of men and herds, 
And sits as safe as in a senate-house; 
For who would rob a Hermit of his weeds, 390 
His few books, or his beads, or maple dish, 
Or do his grey hairs any violence? 
But Beauty, like the fair Hesperian Tree 
Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard 
Of dragon-watch with unenchanted eye 
To save her blossoms, and defend her fruit, 
From the rash hand of bold Incontinence. 
You may as well spread out the unsunned heaps 
Of miser’s treasure by an outlaw’s den, 
And tell me it is safe, as bid me hope 400 
Danger will wink on Opportunity. 
And let a single helpless maiden pass 
Uninjured in this wild surrounding waste. 
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Of night or loneliness it recks me not; 
I fear the dread events that dog them both, 
Lest some ill-greeting touch attempt the person 
Of our unownéd sister. 
Eld. Bro. ‘I do not, brother, 
Infer as if I thought my sister’s state 
Secure without all doubt or controversy; 
Yet, where an equal poise of hope and fear 410 
Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 
That I encline to hope rather than fear, 
And gladly banish squint suspicion. 
My sister is not so defenceless left 
As you imagine; she has a hidden strength, 
Which you remember not. 
Sec. Bro. What hidden strength, 
Unless the strength of Heaven, if you mean that? 
Eld. Bro. I mean that too, but yet a hidden 


strength, 
Which, if Heaven gave it, may be termed her own; 
’'T is Chastity, my brother, Chastity: 420 


She that has that is clad in com’plete steel, 

And, like a quivered nymph with arrows keen, 
May trace huge forests, and unharboured heaths, 
Infamous hills, and sandy perilous wilds; 

Where, through the sacred rays of chastity, 

No savage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer, 

Will dare to soil her virgin purity. 

Yea, there where very desolation dwells, 

By grots and caverns shagged with horrid shades, 
She may pass on with unblenched majesty, 430 
Be it not done in pride, or in presumption. 

Some say no evil thing that walks by night, 

In fog or fire, by lake or moorish fen, 

Blue meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost, 
That breaks his magic chains at curfew time, 
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No goblin or swart faery of the mine, 

Hath hurtful power o’er true virginity. 

Do ye believe me yet, or shall I call 

Antiquity from the old schools of Greece 

To testify the arms of Chastity? 440 

Hence had the huntress Dian her dread bow, 

Fair silver-shafted Queen for ever chaste, 

Wherewith she tamed the brinded honess 

And spotted mountain-pard, but set at nought 

The frivolous bolt of Cupid; gods and men 

Feared her stern frown, and she was queen o’ the 
woods. 

What was that snaky-headed Gorgon shield 

That wise Minerva wore, unconquered virgin, 

Wherewith she freezed her foes to con’gealed stone, 

But rigid looks of chaste austerity, 450 

And noble grace that dashed brute violence 

With sudden adoration and blank awe? 

So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity 

That, when a soul is found sincerely so.. 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 

Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt, 

And in clear dream and solemn vision 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear; 

Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 

Begin to cast a beam on the outward shape, 460 

The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence, 

Till all be made immortal. But, when lust, 

By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk, 

But most by lewd and lavish act of sin, 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies, and imbrutes, till she quite lose 

The divine property of her first being. 


i att lal en 
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Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp ~ 470 
Oft.seen in charnel-vaults and sepulchres, 
Lingering and sitting by a new-made grave, 
As loth to leave the body that it loved, 
And linked itself by carnal sensualty 
To a degenerate and degraded state. 
Sec. Bro. How charming is divine Philosophy? 
Not harsh and ecrabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 
Eld. Bro. List! list! T hear 0 
Some far-off hallo break the silent air. 
Sec. Bro. Methought so too; what should it be? 
Eild. Bro. For certain, 
Hither some one, like us, night-foundered here, 
Or else some neighbour woodman, or, at worst, 
Some roving robber calling to his fellows. 
Sec. Bro. Heaven keep my sister! Again, again, 
and near! 
Best draw, and stand upon our guard. 
Eld. Bro. I’ hallo 
If he be friendly, he comes well: if not, 
Defence is a good cause, and Heaven be for us! 


The ATTENDANT Spirit, habited like a Shepherd. 


That hallo I should know. What are you? speak, 490 
Come not too near; you fall on iron stakes else. 
Spir. What voice is that? my young Lord? speak 


again. 
Sec. Bro. O brother, ’t is my father’s Shepherd, 


sure. 
Eld. Bro. Thyrsis! whose artful strains have oft 
delayed 


The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 
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And sweetened every musk-rose of the dale. 
How camest thou here, good swain? Hath any ram 
Slipped from the fold, or young kid lost his dam, 
Or straggling wether the pent flock forsook? 499 
How couldst thou find this dark sequestered nook? 
Spir. O my loved master’s heir, and his next joy, 
I came not here on such a trivial toy 
As a strayed ewe, or to pursue the stealth 
Of pilfering wolf; not all the fleecy wealth 
That doth enrich these downs is worth a thought 
To this my errand, and the care it brought. 
But, oh! my virgin Lady, where is she? 
How chance she is not in your company? 
Eld. Bro. To tell thee sadly, Shepherd, without 
blame 
Or our neglect, we lost her as we came. 510 
Spir. Ay me unhappy! then my fears are true. 
Eld. Bro. What fears, good Thyrsis? Prithee 
briefly shew. 
Spir. I'll tell ye. ’T is not vain or fabulous 
(Though so esteemed by shallow ignorance) 
What the sage poets, taught by the heavenly Muse, 
Storied of old in high immortal verse 
Of dire Chimeras and enchanted Isles, 
And rifted rocks whose entrance leads to Hell; 
For such there be, but unbelief is blind. 
Within the navel of this hideous wood, 520 
Immured in cypress shades, a Sorcerer dwells, 
Of Bacchus and of Circe born, great Comus, 
Deep skilled in all his mother’s witcheries, 
And here to every thirsty wanderer 
By sly enticement gives his baneful cup, 
With many murmurs mixed, whose pleasing poison 
The visage quite transforms of him that drinks, 
And the inglorious likeness of a beast 4 
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Fixes instead, unmoulding reason’s mintage 
Charactered in the face. This have I learnt 530 
Tending my flocks hard by 7’ the hilly crofts 

That brow this bottom glade; whence night by night 
He and his monstrous rout are heard to howl 

Like stabled wolves, or tigers at their prey, 

Doing abhorréd rites to Hecate 

In their obscuréd haunts of inmost bowers. 

Yet have they many baits and guileful spells 

To inveigle and invite the unwary sense 

Of them that pass unweeting by the way. 

This evening late, by then the chewing flocks 540 
Had ta’en their supper on the savoury herb 

Of knot-grass dew-besprent, and were in fold, 

I sat me down to watch upon a bank 

With ivy canopied, and interwove 

With flaunting honeysuckle, and began, 

Wrapt in a pleasing fit of melancholy, 

To meditate my rural minstrelsy, 

Till fancy had her fill. But ere a close 

The wonted roar was up amidst the woods, 

And filled the air with barbarous dissonance; 550 
At which I ceased, and listened them a while. 

Till an unusual stop of sudden silence 

Gave respite to the drowsy-flighted steeds 

That draw the litter of close-curtained Sleep. 

’ At last a soft and solemn-breathing sound 

Rose like a steam of rich distilled perfumes, 

And stole upon the air, that even Silence 

Was took ere she was ware, and wished she might 
Deny her nature, and be never more, 

Still to be so displaced. I was all ear, 560 
And took in strains that might create a soul 

Under the ribs of Death. But, oh! ere long 

Too well 1 did perceive it was the voice 
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Of my most honoured Lady, your dear sister. 
Amazed I stood, harrowed with grief and fear; 

And “O poor hapless Nightingale,” thought I, 

‘“‘How sweet thou sing’st, how near the deadly snare!” 
Then down the lawns I ran with headlong haste, 
Through paths and turnings often trod by day, 

Till, guided by mine ear, I found the place _ 570 
Where that damned wisard, hid in sly disguise , 

(For so by certain signs I knew), had met 

Already, ere my best speed could prevent, 

The aidless innocent lady, his wished prey; 

Who gently asked if he had seen such two, 
Supposing him some neighbour villager. 

Longer I durst not stay, but soon I guessed 

Ye were the two she meant; with that I sprung 

Into swift flight, till I had found you here; 

But further know I not. 


Sec. Bro. O night and shades, 580 


How are ye joined with hell in triple knot 
Against the unarméd weakness of one virgin, 
Alone and helpless! Is this the confidence 
You gave me, brother? 

Eld. Bro. Yes, and keep it still; 
Lean on it safely; not a period 
Shall be unsaid forme. Against the threats 
Of malice or of sorcery, or that power 
Which erring men call Chance, this I hold firm: 
Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt, 
Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled; 590 
Yea, even that which Mischief meant. most harm 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory. 

But evil on itself shall back recoil, 

And mix no more with goodness, when at last, 
Gathered like scum, and settled to itself, 

It shal) k2 in eternal restless change 
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Self-fed and self-consumed. If this fail, — 
The pillared firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble. But come, let’s 
on! 

Against the opposing will and arm of Heaven 600 
May never this just sword be lifted up; = 
But, for that damned magician, let him be girt = 
With all the griesly legiéns that troop 
Under the sooty flag of Acheron, 
Harpies and Hydras, or all the monstrous forms 
’Twixt Africa and Ind, I’ll find him out, 
And force him to restore his purchase back, |} 
Or drag him by the curls to a foul death, 
Cursed as his life. 

Sptr. Alas! good ventrous youth, 
I love thy courage yet, and bold emprise; 610 
But here thy sword can do thee little stead. 
Far other arms and other weapons must 
Be those that quel! the might of hellish charms. 
He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints, 
And crumble all thy sinews. 

Eld. Bro. Why, prithee, Shepherd, 
How durst thou then thyself approach so near 
As to make this relation? 

Spir. Care and utmost shifts 
How to secure the Lady from surprisal 
Brought to my mind a certain shepherd lad, 
Of small regard to see to, yet well skilled 620 
In every virtuous plant and healing hearb 
That spreads her verdant leaf to the morning ray. 
He loved me well, and oft would beg me sing; 
Which when I did, he on the tender grass _ 
Would sit, and hearken even to ecstasy, — 
And in requital ope his leathern scrip, 
And shew me simples of a thousand names, 
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Telling their strange and vigorous faculties. 
Amongst the rest a small unsightly root, 
But of divine effect, he culled me out. 630 
The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 
But in another country, as he said, 
Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil: 
Unknown, and like esteemed, and the dull swain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon; 
And yet more med’cinal is it than that Moly 
That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave. 
He called it Hemony, and gave it me, 
And bade me keep it as of sovran use 
’Gainst all enchantments, mildew blast, or damp 640 
Or ghastly Furies’ apparition. 
I pursed it up, but little reckoning made, 
Till now that this extremity compelled. 
But now I find it true; for by this means 
I knew the foul enchanter, though disguised, 
Entered the very lime-twigs of his spells, 
And yet came off. If you have this about you 
(As I will give you when we go) you may 
Boldly assault the necromancer’s hall; 
Where if he be, with dauntless hardihood 650 
And brandished blade rush on him: break his glass, 
And shed the luscious liquor on the ground; 
But seize his wand. Though he and his curst crew 
Fierce sign of battle make, and menace high, 
Or, like the sons of Vulcan, vomit smoke, 
Yet will they soon retire, if he but shrink. 

Eld. Bro. Thyrsis, lead on apace; I’ll follow thee; 
And some good angel bear a shield before us! 


The Scene changes to a stately. palace, set out with all 
manner of deliciousness: soft music, tables spread 
with all dainties. Comus appears with his rabble, 
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and the Lavy set in an enchanted chair; to whom 
he offers his glass; which she puts by, and goes about 
to rise. 


Comus. Nay, Lady, sit. If I but wave this wand 
Your nerves are all chained up in alabaster, 660 
And you a statue, or as Daphne was, 

Root-bound, that fled Apollo. 

Lady. Fool, do not boast. 
Thou canst not touch the freedom of my mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou hast immanacled while Heaven sees good. 

Comus. Why are you vexed, Lady? why do you 

\frown? 
Here dwell no frowns, nor anger; from these gates 
Sorrow flies far. See, here be all the pleasures 
That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts, 
When the fresh blood grows lively, and returns 670 
Brisk as the April buds in primrose season. 
And first behold this cordial julep here, 
That flames and dances in his crystal bounds, 
With spirits of balm and fragrant syrups mixed. 
Not that Nepenthes which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena 
Is of such power to stir up joy as this, 
To life so friendly, or so cool to thirst. 
Why should you be so cruel to yourself, 
And to those dainty limbs, which Nature lent 680 
For gentle usage and soft delicacy? 
But you invert the covenants of her trust, 
And harshly deal, like an ill borrower, 
With that which you received on other terms, 
Scorning the unexempt condition 
By which all mortal frailty must subsist, 
Refreshment after toil, ease after pain, 
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That -have been tired all day without repast, 

And timely rest have wanted. But, fair virgin, 688 
This will restore all soon. 

Lady. ’T will not, false traitor! 

’T will not restore the truth and honesty 

That thou hast banished from thy tongue with lies. 
Was this the cottage and the safe abode 

Thou told’st me of? What grim aspects’ are these, 
These ugly-headed monsters? Mercy guard me! 
Hence with thy brewed enchantments, foul deceiver! 
Hast thou betrayed my credulous innocence 

With vizored falsehood and base forgery? 

And wouldst thou seek again to trap me here 

With lickerish baits, fit to ensnare a brute? (| 700 
Were it a draught for Juno when she banquets, 
‘I would not taste thy treasonous offer. None 

But such as are good men can give good things; 

And that which is not good is not delicious 

To a well-governed and wise appetite. 

Comus. O foolishness of men! that lend their ears 

To those budge doctors of the Stoic fur, 

And fetch their precepts from the Cynic tub, 
Praising the lean and sallow Abstinence! 

Wherefore did Nature pour her bounties forth 710 
With such a full and unwithdrawing hand, 

Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and flocks, 
Thronging the seas with spawn innumerable, 

But all to please and sate the curious taste? 

And set to work millions of spinning worms, 

That in their green shops weave the smooth-haired 

silk, 

To deck her sons; and, that no corner might 

Be vacant of her plenty, in her own loins 
She hutched the all-worshiped ore and precious gems 
To store her children with. If all the world 
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Should, in a pet of temperance, feed on pulse, 

Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but frieze, 

The All-giver would be unthanked, would be un- 
praised, 

Not half his riches known, and yet despised; 

And we should serve him as a grudging master, 

As a penurious niggard of his wealth, 

And live like Nature’s bastards, not her sons, 

Who would be quite surcharged with her own weight, 

And strangled with her waste fertility: 

The earth cumbered, and the winged air darked with 
plumes; 730 

The herds would over-multitude their lords; 

The sea o’erfraught would swell, and the unsought 
diamonds 

Would so emblaze the forehead of the Deep, 

And so bestud with stars, that they below 

Would grow inured to light, and come at last 

To gaze upon the Sun with shameless brows. 

List, Lady; be not coy, and be not cozened 

With that same vaunted name, Virginity. 

Beauty is Nature’s coin; must not be hoarded, 

But must be current; and the good thereof 740 

Consists in mutual and partaken bliss, 

Unsavoury in the enjoyment of itself. 

If you let slip time, like a neglected rose 

It withers on the stalk with languished head. 

Beauty is Nature’s brag, and must be shown 

In courts, at feasts, and high solemnities, 

Where most may wonder at the workmanship. 

It is for homely features to keep home; 

They had their name thence: coarse complexions 

And cheeks of sorry grain will serve to ply 750 

The sampler, and to tease the huswife’s wool. 

What need a vermeil-tinctured lip for that, 
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Love-darting eyes, or tresses like the Morn? 

There was another meaning in these gifts; 

Think what, and be advised; you are but young yet. 
Lady. I had not thought to have unlocked my 

lips 

{n this unhallowed air, but that this Juggler 

Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes, 

Obtruding false rules pranked in reason’s garb. 

T hate when Vice can bolt her arguments 760 

And Virtue has no tongue to check her pride. ~ 

Impostor! do not charge most innocent Nature, 

As if she would her children should be riotous 

With her abundance. She, good Cateress, 

Means her provision only to the good, 

That live according to her sober laws, 

And holy dictate of spare Temperance. 

If every just man that now pines with want 

Had but a moderate and beseeming share 

Of that which lewdly-pampered Luxury 770 

Now heaps upon some few with vast excess, 

Nature’s full blessings would be well-dispensed 

In unsuperfluous even proportion, 

And she no whit encumbered with her store; 

And then the Giver would be better thanked, 

His praise due paid: for swinish Gluttony 

Ne’er looks to Heaven amidst his gorgeous feast, 

But with besotted base ingratitude 

Crams, and blasphemes his Feeder. Shall I go on? 

Or have I said enough? To him that dares 780 

Arm his profane tongue with contemptuous words 

Against the sun-clad power of Chastity 

Fain would I something say; — yet to what end? 

Thou hast nor ear, nor soul, to apprehend 

The sublime notion and high mystery 

That must be uttered to unfold the sage 
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And serious doctrine of Virginity; 
And thou art worthy that thou shouldst not know 
More happiness than this thy present lot. 
Enjoy your dear Wit, and gay Rhetoric, 790 
That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence; 
Thou art not fit to hear thyself convinced. 
Yet, should I try, the uncontrolléd worth 
Of this pure cause would kindle my rapt spirits 
To such a flame of sacred vehemence 
That dumb things would be moved to sympathize, 
And the brute Earth would lend her nerves, and 
shake, 

Till all thy magic structures, reared so high, 
Were shattered into heaps o’er thy false head. 

Comus. She fables not. I feel that I do fear 800 
Her words set off by some superior power; 
And, though not mortal, yet a cold shuddering dew 
Dips me all o’er, as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder and the chains of Erebus 
To some of Saturn’s crew. I must dissemble, 
And try her yet more strongly. — Come, no more! 
This is mere moral babble, and direct 
Against the canon laws of our foundation. 
I must not suffer this; yet ’t is but the lees 
And settlings of a melancholy blood. 810 
But this will cure all straight; one sip of this 
Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight 
Beyond the bliss of dreams. Be wise, and taste. 


The Brotuers. rush in with swords drawn, wrest his 
glass out of his hand, and break it against the ground: 
his rout make sign of resistance, but are all driven 
in. The ATTENDANT SPIRIT comes in. 


Spir. What! have you let the false Enchanter 
scape? 
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O ye mistook; ye should have snatched his wand, 

And bound him fast. Without his rod reversed, 

And backward mutters of dissevering power, 

We cannot free the Lady that sits here 

In stony fetters fixed and motionless. 

Yet stay: be not disturbed; now I bethink me, 20 

Some other means I have which may be used, 

Which once of Melibceus old I learnt, 

The soothest Shepherd that ere piped on plains. 
There is a gentle Nymph not far from hence, 

That with moist curb sways the smooth Severn 

stream: 

Sabrina is her name: a virgin pure; 

Whilom she was the daughter of Locrine, 

That had the sceptre from his father Brute. 

She, guiltless damsel, flying the mad pursuit 

Of her enragéd stepdame, Guendolen, 830 

Commended her fair innocence to the flood 

That stayed her flight with his cross-flowing course, 

The water-Nymphs, that in the bottom played, 

Held up their pearléd wrists, and took her in, 

Bearing her straight to aged Nereus’ hall; 

Who, piteous of her woes, reared her lank head, : 

And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 

In nectared lavers strewed with asphodel, 

And through the porch and inlet of each sense 

Dropt in ambrosial oils, till she revived, 840 

And underwent a quick immortal change, 

Made Goddess of the river. Still she retains 

Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve’ 

Visits the herds along the twilight meadows, 

Helping all urchin blasts, and ill-luck signs 

That the shrewd meddling Elf delights to make, 

Which she with precious vialed liquors heals: 

For which the Shepherds, at their festivals, 
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Carol her goodness loud in rustic lays, 

And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream, 850 
Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffadils. 

And, as the old Swain said, she can unlock 

The clasping charm, and thaw the numbing spell, 

If she be right invoked in warbled song; 

For maidenhood she loves, and will be swift 

To aid a virgin, such as was herself, 

In hard-besetting need. This will I try, 

And add the power of some adjuring verse. 


Sone 


Sabrina fair, 
Listen where thou art sitting 860 
Under the glassy, coql, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair; 
Listen for dear honour’s sake, 
Goddess of the silver lake, 
Listen and save! 


Listen, and appear to us, 

In name of great Oceanus, 

By the earth-shaking Neptune’s mace, 

And Tethys’ grave majestic pace; 870 
By hoary Nereus’ wrinkled look, 

And the Carpathian wizard’s hook; 

By scaly Triton’s winding shell, 

And old soothsaying Glaucus’ spell; 

By Leucothea’s lovely hands, 

And her son that rules the strands; 

By Thetis’ tinsel-slippered feet, 

And the songs of Sirens sweet; 

By dead Parthenope’s dear tomb, 

And fair Ligea’s golden comb, 80 
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Wherewith she sits on diamond rocks 

Sleeking her soft alluring locks; 

By all the nymphs that nightly dance 

Upon thy streams with wily glance; 

Rise, rise, and heave thy rosy head 

From thy coral-paven bed, 

And bridle in thy headlong wave, 

Till thou our summons answered have. 
Listen and save! 


SABRINA arises, attended by Water-nymphs, and sings. 


By the rushy-fringéd bank, 890 

Where grows the willow and the osier dank, 
My sliding chariot stays, 

Thick set with agate, and the azurn sheen 

Of turkis blue, and emerald green, 
That in the channel strays: 

Whilst trom off the waters fleet 

Thus I set my printless feet 

O’er the cowslip’s velvet head, 
That bends not as I tread. 

Gentle swain, at they request 900 
I am here! 


Spir. Goddess dear, 
We implore thy powerful hand 
To undo the charméd band 
Of true virgin here distressed 
Through the force and through the wile 
Of unblessed enchanter vile. 

Sabr. Shepherd, ’t is my office best 
To help ensnaréd Chastity. 
Brightest Lady, look on me. 910 
Thus I sprinkle on thy breast 
Drops that from my fountain pure 
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I have kept of precious cure; 

Thrice upon thy finger’s tip, 

Thrice upon thy rubied lip: 

Next this marble venomed seat, 

Smeared with gums of glutinous heat, 

I touch with chaste palms moist and cold. 
Now the spell hath lost his hold; 

And I must haste ere morning hour 920 
To wait in Amphitrite’s bower. 


SABRINA descends, and the Lapy rises out of her seat. 


Spir. Virgin, daughter of Locrine, 
Sprung of old Anchises’ line, 
May thy brimméd waves for this 
Their full tribute never miss 
From a thousand petty rills, 
That tumble down the snowy hills: 
Summer drouth or singéd air 
Never scorch thy tresses fair, 
Nor wet October’s torrent flood 930 
Thy molten crystal fill with mud; 
May thy billows roll ashore 
The beryl and the golden ore; 
May thy lofty head be crowned - 
With many a tower and terrace round, 
And here and there thy banks upon 
With groves of myrrh and cinnamon. 
Come, Lady; while Heaven lends us grace,’ 
Let us fly this cursed place, 
Lest the Sorcerer us entice 940 
With some other new device. 
Not a waste or needless sound 
Till we come to holier ground. 
I shall be your faithful guide 
Through this gloomy covert wide; 
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And not many furlongs thence 

Is your Father’s residence, 

Where this night are met in state 

Many a friend to gratulate 

His wished presence, and beside 950 
All the Swains that there abide 

With jigs and rural dance resort. 

We shall catch them at their sport, 

And our sudden coming there 

Will double all their mirth and cheer. 
Come, let us haste; the stars grow high, 
But Night sits monarch yet in the mid sky. 


The Scene changes, presenting Ludlow Town, and the 
President’s Castle: then come in Country Dancers; 
after them the ATTENDANT SPIRIT, with the two 
Brotuers and the Lapy. 


Sone 
Spir. Back, Shepherds, back! Enough 
your play 
Till next sun-shine holiday. t 
Here be, without duck or nod, 960 
Other trippings to be trod 
Of lighter toes, and such court guise 
As Mercury did first devise 
- With the mincing Dryades 
On the lawns and on the leas. 


_ This second Song presents them to their Father and 
Mother. 
Noble Lord and Lady bright, 
I have brought ye new delight. 
Here behold so goodly grown 
Three fair branches of your own. 
Heaven hath timely tried their youth, 970 
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Their faith, their patience, and their truth, 
And sent them here through hard assays 
With a crown of deathless praise, 

To triumph in victorious dance 

O’er sensual Folly and Intemperance. 


The dances ended, the Sprrir epiloguizes. 


Spir. To the ocean now I fly, 
And those happy climes that lie 
Where day never shuts his eye, 
Up in the broad fields of the sky. 
There I suck the liquid air, 980 
All amidst the Gardens fair 
Of Hesperus, and his daughters three 
That sing about the Golden Tree. 
Along the crispéd shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocond Spring; 
The Graces and the rosy-bosomed Hours 
Thither all their bounties bring. 
There eternal Summer dwells, 
And west winds with musky wing 
About the cedarn alleys fling 990 
Nard and cassia’s balmy smells. 
Tris there with humid bow 
Waters the odorous banks, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hue 
Than her purfled scarf can shew, 
And drenches with Elysian dew 
(List mortals, if your ears be true) 
Beds of hyacinth and roses, 
Where young Adonis oft reposes, 
Waxing well of his deep wound 1000 
In slumber soft, and on the ground 
Sadly sits the Assyrian queen; 
But far above in spangled sheen 
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Celestial Cupid, her famed son, advanced, 
Holds his dear Psyche sweet intranced, 
After her wandring labours long, 
Till free consent the gods among 
Make her his eternal Bride, 
And from her fair unspotted side ° 
Two blissful twins are to be born, 1010 
Youth and Joy; so Jove hath sworn. 

But now my task is smoothly done, 
I can fly, or I can run 
Quickly to the green earth’s end, 
Where the bowed welkin slow doth bend, 
And from thence can soar as soon 
To the corners of the Moon. 

Mortals, that would follow me, 
Love Virtue, she alone is free; 
She can teach ye how to climb | 1020 
Higher than the spheary chime: 
Or, if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her. 


LYCIDAS 


In this Monody the Author bewails a learned Friend, unfor- 
tunately drowned in his passage from Chester on the Irish Seas, 
1637; and, by occasion, foretells the ruin of our corrupted Clergy, 
then in their height. 

YET once more, O ye Laurels, and once more, 

Ye Myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 

And with forced fingers rude 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 

Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear 

Compels me to disturb your season due; 

For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. » 
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Who would not sing for Lycidas? he well knew 10 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 
He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

Begin, then, Sisters of the sacred well 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring; 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string. 
Hence with denial vain and coy excuse: 
So may some gentle Muse 
With lucky words favour my destined urn, 20 
And as he passes turn, 
And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud! 

For we were nursed upon the self-same hill, 
Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade, and rill; 
Together both, ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the Morn, 
We drove a-field, and both together heard 
What time the grey-fly winds her sultry horn, 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night, 
Oft till the star that rose at evening bright 30 
Toward heaven’s descent had sloped his westering 

wheel. 

Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute; 
Tempered to the oaten flute. 
Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns with cloven heel 
From the glad sound would not be absent long; 
And old Damcetas loved to hear our song. 

But, oh! the heavy change, now thou art gone, 
Now thou art gone and never must return! 
Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods and desert caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown, 40 
And all their echoes, mourn. 
The willows, and the hazel copses green, — 
Shall now no more be seen — i 
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Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 
As killing as the canker to the rose, 
Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that graze, 
Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrobe wear, 
When first the white-thorn blows; 
Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherd’s ear. 

Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless 

deep 50 
Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas? 
For neither were ye playing on the steep 
Where your old Bards, the famous Druids, lie, 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 
Nor yet where Deva spreads her wisard stream. 
Ay me! I fondly dream 
“Had ye been there,” .. . for what could that have 
done? 

What could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore, 
The Muse herself, for her inchanting son, 
Whom universal nature did lament, 60 
When, by the rout that made the hideous roar, 
His gory visage down the stream was sent, 
Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore? 

Alas! what boots it with uncessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted, Shepherd’s trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? 
Were it not better done, as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair? 
Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 70 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 
To scorn delights and live laborious days; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with the abhorréd shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life. ‘But not the praise,’ 
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Pheebus replied, and touched my trembling ears: 
“‘Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies, 80 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.” 

O fountain Arethuse, and thou honoured flood, 
Smooth-sliding Mincius, crowned with vocal reeds, 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood. | 
But now my oat proceeds, 

And listens to the Herald of the Sea, 

That came in Neptune’s plea. - 90 
He asked the waves, and asked the felon winds, 
What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle swain? 
And questioned every gust of rugged wings 

That blows from off each beakéd promontory. 

They knew not of his story; 

And sage Hippotades their answer brings, 

That not a blast was from his dungeon strayed: 

The air was calm, and on the level brine 

Sleek Panope with all her sisters played. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 106 
Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark, 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 

Wext, Camus, reverend Sire, went footing slow, 

His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 

Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge ~ 

Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe. 

“‘ Ah! who hath reft,” quoth he, ‘‘my dearest pledge?” 
Last came, and last did go, 

The Pilot of the Galilean Lake; 

Two massy keys he bore of metals twain 110 
(The golden opes, the iron shuts amaiz). 
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He shook his mitred locks, and stern bespake: — 
“How well could I have spared for thee, young swain, 
Enow of such as, for their bellies’ sake, 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold! 
Of other care they little reckoning make 
Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 
Bliod mouths! that scarce themselves know how to 
, hold 

A sheep-hook, or have learnt aught else the least 120 
That to the faithful Herdman’s art belongs! 
What recks it them? What need they? They are sped; 
And, when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw; 
The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 
But, swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread; 
Besides what the grim Wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said. 
But that two-handed engine at the door 130 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.” 

Return, Alpheus; the dread voice is past 
That shrunk thy streams; return, Sicilian Muse, 
And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues. 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks, 
Throw hither all your quaint enamelled eyes, 
That on the green turf suck the honeyed showers, —_ 140 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 
The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet, 
The glowing violet, 
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The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears; 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 
And daffadillies fill their cups with tears, 150 
To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies. 
For so, to interpose a little ease, 
Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise. 
Ay me! whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 
Wash far away, where’er thy bones are hurled; 
Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 
Where thou perhaps under the whelming tide 
Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world; 
Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 
Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old, 160 
Where the great Vision of the guarded mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold. 
Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt with ruth: 
And, O ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth. 

Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 
Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor. 
So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 170 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky: 
So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 
Through the dear might of Him that walked the 

waves, 

Where, other groves and other streams along, 
With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 
And hears the unexpressive nuptial song, 
In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
There entertain him all the Saints above, 
In solemn troops, and sweet societies, 
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That sing, and singing in their glory move, 180 
And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 
Now, Lycidas, the Shepherds weep no more; 
Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore, 

In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 

To all that wander in that perilous flood. 


Thus sang the uncouth Swain to the oaks and rills, 
While the still Morn went out with sandals grey: 
He touched the tender stops of various quills, 
With eager thought warbling his Doric lay: 
And now the sun had stretched out all the hills, 190 
And now was dropt into the western bay. 
At last he rose, and-twitched his mantle blue: 
To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new. 


TO THE LORD GENERAL CROMWELL, ON THE 
PROPOSALS OF CERTAIN MINISTERS AT 
THE COMMITTEE FOR PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL 


CRoMWELL, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude, 
Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 
To peace and truth thy glorious way hast ploughed, 
And on the neck of crownéd Fortune proud . 
Hast reared God’s trophies, and his work pursued, 
While Darwen stream, with blood of Scots imbrued, 
And Dunbar field, resounds thy praises loud. 
And Worcester’s laureate wreath: yet much remains 
To conquer still; Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than War: new foes arise, 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains. 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose Gospel is their maw. 
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TO SIR HENRY VANE THE YOUNGER 


VANE, young in years, but in sage counsel old, 
Than whom a better senator ne’er held 
The helm of Rome, when gowns, not arms, repelled 
The fierce Epirot and the African bold, 

Whether to settle peace, or to unfold 
The drift of hollow states hard to be spelled; 
Then to advise how war may best, upheld, 
Move by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 

In all her equipage; besides, to know 
Both spiritual power and civil, what each means, 
What severs each, thou hast learned, which few 

have done. 

The bounds of either sword to thee we owe: 
Therefore on thy firm hand Religion leans 
In peace, and reckons thee her eldest son. 


ON THE LATE MASSACRE IN PIEMONT 


AvEnNGs, O Lord, thy slaughtered Saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold; 
Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshiped stocks and stones, 
Forget not: in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple Tyrant; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who, having learnt thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 
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ON HIS BLINDNESS 


Wuen I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days in this dark world and wide, 
And that one Talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
- serve therewith my Maker, and present ; 
_Ay true account, lest He returning chide, 
“Doth God exact day-labour, light denied?” 
I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, ‘‘God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts. Who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. His state 
Is kingly: thousands.at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


TO CYRIACK SKINNER 


CyriAck, this three years’ day these eyes, though clear, 
To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 
Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot; 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 
Or man, or woman. Yet | argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 
In Liberty’s defence, my noble task,. 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 
This thought might lead me through the world’s 
vain mask. : 
Content, though blind, had I no better guide. 
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TO MR. LAWRENCE 


LAWRENCE, of virtuous father virtuous son, 
Now that the fields are dank, and ways are mire, 
Where shall we sometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help waste a sullen day, what may be won 
From the hard season gaining? Time will run 
On smoother, till Favonius reinspire 
The frozen earth, and clothe in fresh attire 
The lily and rose, that neither sowed nor spun. 
What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice, 
Of Attic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the lute well touched, or artful voice 
Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air? 
He who of those delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise. 


ON HIS DECEASED WIFE 


Meruovucut I saw my late espouséd saint 
Brought to me like Alcestis from the grave, 
Whom Jove’s great son to her glad husband gave, 
Rescued from Death by force, though pale and faint. 
Mine, as whom washed from spot of childbed taint 
Purification in the Old Law did save, 
And such as yet once more I trust to have 
Full sight of her in Heaven without restraint, 
Came vested all in white, pure as her mind. 
Her face was veiled; yet to my fancied sight 
Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person shined 
So clear as in no face with more delight. 
But, oh! as to embrace me she inclined, 
I waked, she fled, and day brought back my night. 


° 
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FROM PARADISE REGAINED 
Boox IV 


To whom the Fiend, with fear abashed, replied: — 
‘‘Be not so sore offended, Son of God — 
Though Sons of God both Angels are and Men — 
If I, to try whether in higher sort 
Than these thou bear’st that title, have proposed 
What both from Men and Angels I receive 200 
Tetrarchs of Fire, Air, Flood, and on the Earth 
Nations besides from all the quartered winds — 
God of this World invoked, and World beneath. 
Who then thou art, whose coming is foretold 
To me most fatal, me it most concerns. 
The trial hath endamaged thee no way, 
Rather more honour left and more esteem; 
Me naught advantaged, missing what I aimed. 
Therefore let pass, as they are transitory, 
The kingdoms of this world; I shall no more 210 
Advise thee; gain them as thou canst, or not. 
And thou thyself seem’st otherwise inclined 
Than to a worldly crown, addicted more 
To contemplation and profound dispute; 
As by that early action may be judged, 
When, slipping from thy mother’s eye, thou went’st 
Alone into the Temple, there was found 
Among the gravest Rabbies, disputant 
On points and questions fitting Moses’ chair, 219 
Teaching, not taught. The childhood shews the man, 
As morning shews the day. Be famous, then, 
By wisdom; as thy empire must extend, 
So let extend thy mind o’er all the world 
In knowledge; all things in it comprehend. 
All knowledge is not couched in Moses’ law, 
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The Pentateuch, or what the Prophets wrote; 

The Gentiles also know, and write, and teach 

To admiration, led by Nature’s light; 

And with the Gentiles much thou must converse, 
Ruling them by persuasion, as thou mean’st. 230 
Without their learning, how wilt thou with them, 

Or they with thee, hold conversation meet? 

How wilt thou reason with them, how refute 

Their idolisms, traditions, paradoxes? 

Error by his own arms is best evinced. 

Look once more, ere we leave this specular mount, 
Westward, much nearer by south-west, behold 
Where on the Aigean shore a city stands, 

Built nobly, pure the air and light the soil — 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 240 
And eloquence, native to famous wits 

Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 

City or suburban, studious walks and shades. 

See there the olive-grove of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 

Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long; 
There, flowery hill, Hymettus, with the sound 

Of bees’ industrious murmur, oft invites 

To studious musing; there [lissus rolls 249 
His whispering stream. Within the walls then view 
The schools of ancient sages — his who bred 

Great Alexander to subdue the world, 

Lyceum there; and painted Stoa next. 

There thou shalt hear and learn the secret power 

Of harmony, in tones and numbers hit 

By voice or hand, and various-measured verse, 
AXolian charms and Dorian lyric odes, 

And his who gave them breath, but higher sung, 
Blind Melesigenes, thence Homer called, 

Whose poem Phebus challenged for his own. 260 
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Thence what the lofty grave Tragedians taught 
In chorus or iambic, teachers best 

Of moral prudence, with delight received 

Tn brief sententious precepts, while they treat 
Of fate, and chance, and change in human life, 
High actions and high passions best describing. 
Thence to the famous Orators repair, 

Those ancient whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democraty, 

Shook the Arsenal, and fulmined over Greece 270 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne. 

To sage Philosophy next lend thine ear, 

From heaven descended to the low-rooféd house 
Of Socrates — see there his tenement, 

Whom, well inspired, the Oracle pronounced 
Wisest of men; from whose mouth issued forth 
Mellifluous streams, that watered all the schools 
Of Academics old and new, with those 
Surnamed Peripatetics, and the sect 

Epicurean, and the Stoic severe. 280 
These here revolve, or, as thou likest, at home, 
Till time mature thee to a kingdom’s weight; 
These rules will render thee a king complete 
Within thyself, much more with empire joined.” 

To whom our Saviour sagely thus replied: — 
“Think not but that I know these things; or, think 
I know them not, not therefore am I short 
Of knowing what I ought. He who receives 
Light from above, from the Fountain of Light, 

No other doctrine needs, though granted true; 290 
But these are false, or little else but dreams, 
Conjectures, fancies, built on nothing firm. 

The first and wisest of them all professed 

To know this only, that he nothing knew; 

The next to fabling fell and smooth conceits; 
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A third sort doubted all things, though plain sense; 
Others in virtue placed felicity, 

But virtue joined with riches and long life; 

In corporal pleasure he, and careless ease; 

The Stoic last in philosophic pride, 300 
By him called virtue, and his virtuous man, 

Wise, perfect in himself, and all possessing, 

Equal to God, oft shames not to prefer, 

As fearing God nor man, contemning all 

Wealth, pleasure, pain or torment, death and life — 
Which, when he lists, he leaves, or boasts he can; 
For all his tedious talk is but vain boast, 

Or subtle shifts conviction to evade. 

Alas! what can they teach, and not mislead, 
Ignorant of themselves, of God much more, 310 
And how the World began, and how Man fell, 
Degraded by himself, on grace depending? 

Much of the Soul they talk, but all awry; 

And in themselves seek virtue; and to themselves 
Ail glory arrogate, to God give none; 

Rather accuse him under usual names, 

Fortune and Fate, as one regardless quite 

Of mortal things. Who, therefore, seeks in these 
True wisdom finds her not, or, by delusion 

Far worse, her false resemblance only meets, 320 
An empty cloud. However, many books, 

Wise men have said, are wearisome; who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 

A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 

(And what he brings what needs he elsewhere seek?) 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 

Deep-versed in books and shallow in himself, 

Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys 

And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge, 

As children gathering pebbles on the shore. 330 
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Or, if I would delight my private hours 

With music or with poem, where so soon 

As in our native language can I find 

That solace? All our Law and Story strewed 
With hymns, our Psalms with artful terms inscribed, 
Our Hebrew songs and harps, in Babylon 

That pleased so well our victor’s ear, declare 

That rather Greece from us these arts derived — 

Ill imitated while they loudest sing 

The vices of their deities, and their own, - 340 
In fable, hymn, or song, so personating 

Their gods ridiculous, and themselves past shame. 
Remove their swelling epithets, thick-laid 

As varnish on a harlot’s cheek, the rest, 

Thin-sown with aught of profit or delight, 

Will far be found unworthy to compare 

With Sion’s songs, to all true tastes excelling, 

Where God is praised aright and godlike men, 

The Holiest of Holies and his Saints 349 
(Such are from God inspired, not such from thee); 
Unless where moral virtue is expressed 

By light of Nature, not in all quite lost. 

Their orators thou then extoll’st as those 

The top of eloquence — statists indeed, 

And lovers of their country, as may seem; 

But herein to our Prophets far beneath, 

As men divinely taught, and better teaching 

The solid rules of civil government, 

In their majestic, unaffected style, 

Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. 360 
In them is plainest taught, and easiest learnt, 

_ What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so, 

What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat; | 
These only, with our Law, best form a king.” | 
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FROM SAMSON AGONISTES 


Somson. ... But, chief of all, 

O Joss of sight, of thee I most complain! 

Blind among enemies! O worse than chains, 
Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age! 

Light, the prime work of God, to me is extinct, 70 
And all her various objects of delight 

Annulled, which might in part my grief have eased. 
Inferior to the vilest now become 

Of man or worm, the vilest here excel me: 

They creep, yet see; I, dark in light, exposed 

To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong, 
Within doors, or without, still as a fool, 

In power of others, never in my own — 

Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half. 

O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 80 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 

Without all hope of day! 

O first-created Beam, and thou great Word, 

“Let there be light, and light was over all,” 

Why am I thus bereaved thy prime decree? 

The Sun to me is dark 

And silent as the Moon, 

When she deserts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 

Since light so necessary is to life, 920 
And almost life itself, if it be true 

That light is in the soul, 

She all in every part, why was the sight 

To such a tender ball as the eye confined, 

So obvious and so easy to be quenched, 

And not, as feeling, through all parts diffused, 
That she might look at will through every pore? 
Then had I not been thus exiled from light, 
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As in the land of darkness, yet in light, 

To live a life half dead, a living death, 100 
And buried; but, O yet more miserable! 
Myself my sepulchre, a moving grave; 
Buried, yet not exempt, 

By privilege of death and burial, 

From worst of other evils, pains, and wrongs; 
But made hereby obnoxious more _- 

To all the miseries of life, 

Life in captivity 

Among inhuman foes. 


Manoa. Come, come; no time for lamentation now, 
Nor much more cause. Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson, and heroicly hath finished 1710 
A life heroic, on his enemies 
Fully revenged — hath left them years of mourning, 
And lamentation to the sons of Caphtor 
Through all Philistian bounds; to Israel 
Honour hath left and freedom, let but them 
Find courage to lay hold on this occasion; 

To himself and father’s house eternal fame; 

And, which is best and happiest yet, all this 

With God not parted from him, as was feared, 

But favouring and assisting to the end. 172C 
Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame; nothing but well and fair, 

And what may quiet usin a death so noble. 

Let us go find the body where it lies 

Soaked in his enemies’ blood, and from the stream 
With lavers pure, and cleansing herbs, wash off 

The clotted gore. I, with what speed the while 
(Gaza is not in plight to say us nay), 

Will send for all my kindred, all my friends, 1730 
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To fetch him hence, and solemnly attend, 

With silent aseis and funeral train, 

Home to his father’s house. There will I build him 

eA monument, and plant it round with shade 

Of laurel ever green and branching palm, 

With all his trophies hung, and acts enrolled 

In copious legend, or sweet lyric song. 

Thither shall all the valiant youth resort, 

And from his memory inflame their breasts 

To matchless valour and adventures high; 1740 

The virgins also shall, on feastful days, 

Visit his tomb with flowers, only bewailing 

His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice, 

From whence captivity and loss of eyes. 
Chorus. All is best, though we oft doubt 

What the unsearchable dispose 

Of Highest Wisdom brings about, 

And ever best found in the close. 

Oft He seems to hide his face, 

But unexpectedly returns, 1750 

And to his faithful Champion hath in place 

Bore witness gloriously; whence Gaza mourns, 

And all that band them to resist 

His uncontrollable intent. 

His servants He, with new acquist 

Of true experience from this great event, 

With peace and consolation hath dismissed, 

And calm of mind, all passion spent. 
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THE VERSE 


The measure is English heroic verse without rhyme, as that of 
Homer in Greek, and of Virgil in Latin — rhyme being no neces- 
sary adjunct or true ornament of poem or good verse, in longer 
works especially, but the invention of a barbarous age, to set off 
wretched matter and lame metre; graced indeed since by the use 
of some famous modern poets, carried away by custom, but 
much to their own vexation, hindrance, and constraint to express 
many things otherwise, and for the most part worse, than else 
they would have expressed them. Not without cause therefore 
some both Italian and Spanish poets of prime note have rejected 
rime both in longer and shorter works, as have also long since 
our best English tragedies, as a thing of itself, to all judicious 
ears, trivial and of no true musical delight; which consists only 
in apt numbers, fit quantity of syllables, and the sense variously 
drawn out from one verse into another, not in the jingling sound 
of like endings — a fault avoided by the learned ancients both 
in poetry and all good oratory. This neglect then of rime so 
little is to be taken for a defect, though it may seem so perhaps 
to vulgar readers, that it rather is to be esteemed an example set, 
the first in English, of ancient liberty recovered to heroic poem 
from the troublesome and modern bondage of riming. 


BOOK I 


THE ARGUMENT 


This First Book proposes, first in brief, the whole subject — Man’s disobedience 
and the loss thereupon of Paradise, wherein he was placed: then touches the prime 
cause of his fall — the Serpent, or rather Satan in the Serpent; who, revolting from 
God, and drawing to his side many legions of Angels, was, by the command of God, 
driven out of Heaven, with all his crew, into the great Deep. Which action passed 
over, the Poem hastes into the midst of things; presenting Satan, with his Angels, 
now fallen into Hell — described here not in the Centre (for heaven and earth may 
be supposed as yet not made, certainly not yet accursed), but in a place of utter 
darktiess, fitliest called Chaos. Here Satan, with his Angels lying on the burning 
lake, thunderstruck and astonished, after a certain space recovers, as from confu- 
sion; calls up him who, next in order and dignity, lay by him: they confer of their 
miserable fall. Satan awakens all his legions, who lay th then in the same manner 


confounded. They rise: their numbers; array of battle; their chief leaders named, 
according to the idols known afterwards in Canaan and the countries adjoining. 
To these Satan directs his speech; comforts them with hope yet of regaining Heaven; 
but tells them, lastly, of a new world and new kind of creature to be created, accord- 
ing to an ancient prophecy, or report, in Heaven — for that Angels were long before 
this visible creation was the opinion of many ancient Fathers. a 


y i ‘o find out the truth 
of this prophecy, and what to determine thereon, he refers to a full council. What 
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his associates thence attempt. Pandemonium, the pal. i 
J pt. palace of Satan, rises, sud 
built out of the Deep: the infernal Peers there sit in council. pecaeeny 


Or Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste bal >! Be 
Brought death into the World, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man col 
Restore us, and regain the blissful Seat, 

Sing, Heavenly Muse, that, on the secret top 

Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 

That Shepherd who first taught the chosen seed 

In the beginning how the heavens and earth 

Rose out of Chaos: or, if Sion hill 10 
Delight thee more, and Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God, I thence 

Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song, 

That with no middle flight intends to soar 

Above the Aonian mount, while it pursues 

Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 

And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer - 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for Thou know’st; Thou from the first 
Wast present, and, with mighty wings outspread, 26 
Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast Abyss, 

And mad’st it pregnant: what in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support; 

That, to the highth of this great argument, 

I may assert Eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men. 

Say first — for Heaven hides nothing from thy view, 
Nor the deep tract of Hell — say first what cause 
Moved our grand Parents, in that happy state, 
Favoured of Heaven so highly, to fall off ; 30 
From their Creator, and transgress his will 
For one restraint, lords of the World besides. 

Who first seduced them to that foul revolt? — 
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The infernal Serpent; he it was whose guile, 
Stirred up with envy and revenge, deceived 
The mother of mankind, what time his pride 
Had cast him out from Heaven, with all his host 
Of rebel Angels, :by whose aid, aspiring 
To set himself in glory above his peers, 
He trusted to have equalled the Most High, 40 
If he opposed, and, with ambitious aim 
Against the throne and monarchy of God, 
Raised impious war in Heaven and battle proud, 
With vain attempt. Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire, 
Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms. 

Nine times the space that measures day and night 50 
To mortal men, he, with his horrid crew, 
Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf, 
Confounded, though immortal. But his doom 
Reserved him to more wrath; for now the thought 
Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Torments him: round he throws his baleful eyes, 
That witnessed huge affliction and dismay, 
Mixed with obdurate pride and steadfast hate. 
At once, as far as Angel’s ken, he views 
The dismal situation waste and wild. 60 
A dungeon horrible, on all sides round, 
As one great furnace flamed; yet from those flames 
No light; but rather darkness visible _ 
Served only to discover sights of woe, 
Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all, but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
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With ever-burning sulphur unconsumed. 
Such place Eternal Justice had prepared 70 
For those rebellious; here their prison ordained 
In utter darkness, and their portion set, 
As far removed from God and light of Heaven 
As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole. 
Oh how unlike the place from whence they fell! 
There the companions of his fall, o’erwhelmed 
With floods and whirlwinds of tempestuous fire, 
He soon discerns; and, weltering by his side, 
One next himself in power, and next in crime,, 
Long after known in Palestine, and named 80 
Beélzebub. To whom the Arch-Enemy, 
And thence in Heaven called Satan, with bold words 
Breaking the horrid silence, thus began: — 

“Tf thou beest he — but Oh how fallen! how 

changed 

From him, who in the happy realms of light, 
Clothed with transcendent brightness, didst outshine 
Myriads, though bright — if he whom mutual league, 
United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 
And hazard in the glorious enterprise, 
Joined with me once, now misery hath joined 90 
In equal ruin; into what pit thou seest 
From what highth fallen: so much the stronger proved 
He with his thunder: and till then who knew 
The force of those dire arms? Yet not for those, 
Nor what the potent Victor in his rage 
Can else inflict, do I repent, or change, 
Though changed in outward lustre, that fixed mind, 
And high disdain from sense of injured merit, 
That with the Mightiest raised me to contend, 
And to the fierce contention brought along 100 
Innumerable force of Spirits armed, 
That durst dislike his reign, and, me preferring, © 
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His utmost power with adverse power opposed 
In dubious battle on the plains of Heaven, 
And shook his throne. What though the field be lost? 
All is not lost — the unconquerable will, 
_ And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield: 
And what is else not to be overcome? . 
That glory never shall his wrath or might 110 
Extort from me. To bow and sue for grace ' 
With suppliant knee, and deify his power 
Who, from the terror of this arm, so late 
Doubted his empire — that were low indeed; 
That were an ignominy and shame beneath 
This downfall; since, by fate, the strength of Gods, 
And this empyreal substance, cannot fail; 
Since, through experience of this great event, 
In arms not worse, in foresight much advanced, 
We may with more successful hope resolve 120 
To wage by force or guile eternal war, 
Irreconcilable to.our grand Foe, 
Who now triumphs, and in the excess of joy 
Sole reigning holds the tyranny of Heaven.” 
So spake the apostate Angel, though in pain, 
Vaunting aloud, but racked with deep despair; 
And him thus answered soon his bold Compeer: — 
“O Prince, O Chief of many thronéd Powers 
That led the embattled Seraphim to war 
Under thy conduct, and, in dreadful deeds — 130 
Fearless, endangered Heaven’s perpetual King, 
And put to proof his high supremacy, 
Whether upheld by strength, or chance, or fate! 
Too well I see and rue the dire event 
That, with sad overthrow and foul defeat, 
Hath lost us Heaven, and all this mighty host 
In horrible destruction laid thus low, 
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As far as Gods and Heavenly Essences 

Can perish: for the mind and spirit remains 
Invincible, and vigour soon returns, 

Though all our glory extinct, and happy state 
Here swallowed up in endless misery. 

But what if He our Conqueror (whom I now 
Of force believe almighty, since no less 


19 


140 


Than such could have o’erpowered such force as ours) 


Have left us this our spirit and strength entire, 
Strongly to suffer and support our pains, 
That we may so suffice his vengeful ire, 
Or do him mightier service as his thralls 
By right of war, whate’er his business be, 
Here in the heart cf Hell to work in fire, 
Or do his errands in the gloomy Deep? 
What can it then avail though yet we feel 
Strength undiminished, or eternal being 
To undergo eternal punishment?” 

Whereto with speedy words the Arch-Fiend 

replied: — 

“Fallen Cherub, to be weak is miserable, 
Doing or suffering: but of this be sure — 
To do aught good never will be our task, 
But ever to do ill our sole delight, 
As being the contrary to His high will 
Whom we resist. If then his providence 
Out of our evil seek to bring forth good,’ 
Our labour must be to pervert that end, 
And out of good still to find means of evil; 
Which ofttimes may succeed so as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not, and disturb 
His inmost counsels from their destined aim. 
But see! the angry Victor hath recalled 
His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 


Back to the gates of Heaven: the sulphurous hail, 
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Shot after us in storm, o’erblown hath laid 

The fiery surge that from the precipice 

Of Heaven received us falling; and the thunder, 
Winged with red lightning and impetuous rage, 
Perhaps hath spent his shafts, and ceases now 

To bellow through the vast and boundless Deep. 

Let us not slip the occasion, whether scorn 

Or satiate fury yield it from our Foe. 

Seest, thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 180 
The seat of desolation, void of light, 
Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 

Casts pale and dreadful? Thither let us tend 

From off the tossing of these fiery waves; 

There rest, if any rest can harbour there; 

And, re-assembling our afflicted powers, 

Consult how we may henceforth most offend 

Our Enemy, our own loss how repair, 

How overcome this dire calamity, 

What reinforcement we may gain from hope, “190 
If not, what resolution from despair.” 

Thus Satan, talking to his nearest Mate, 
With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed; his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood, in bulk as huge 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 
Titanian or Earth-born, that warred on Jove, 
Briareos or Typhon, whom the den 
By ancient Tarsus held, or that sea-beast 200 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean-stream. 
Him, haply slumbering on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of some small night-foundered skiff, 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 

With fixéd anchor in his scaly rind, 
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Moors by his side under the lee, while night 

Invests the sea, and wishéd morn delays. 

So stretched out huge in length the Arch-Fiend lay, 

Chained on the burning lake; nor ever thence 210 

Had risen, or heaved his head, but that the will 

And high permission of all-ruling Heaven 

Left him at large to his own dark designs, 

That with reiterated crimes he might 

Heap on himself damnation, while he sought 

Evil to others, and enraged might see 

How all his malice served but to bring forth 

Infinite goodness, grace, and mercy, shewn 

On Man by him seduced, but on himself 

Treble confusion, wrath, and vengeance poured. 220 
Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 

His mighty stature; on each hand the flames 

Driven backward slope their pointing spires, and, 

rolled 

In billows, leave i’ the midst a horrid vale. 

Then with expanded wings he steers his flight 

Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air, 

That felt unusual weight; till on dry land 

He lights — if it were land that ever burned 

With solid, as the lake with liquid fire, 

And such appeared in hue as when the force 230 

Of subterranean wind transports a, hill 

Torn from Pelorus, or the shattered side 

Of thundering Aitna, whose combustible 

And fuelled entrails, thence conceiving fire, 

Sublimed with mineral fury, aid the winds, 

And leave a singéd bottom all involved 

With stench and smoke. Such resting found the sole 

Of unblest feet. Him followed his next Mate; 

Both glorying to have scaped the Stygian flood 

As gods, and by their own recovered strength, 240 
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Not by the sufferance of supernal power. 
“Ts this the region, this the soil, the clime,” 
Said then the lost Archangel, ‘‘this the seat 
That we must change for Heaven? — this mournful 
gloom 
For that celestial light? Be it so, since He 
Who now is sovran can dispose and bid 
What shall be right: farthest from Him is best, 
Whom reason hath equalled, force hath made 
supreme 
Above his equals. Farewell, happy fields, 
Where joy for ever dwells! Hail, horrors! hail, 250 
Infernal World! and thou, profoundest Hell, 
Receive thy new possessor — one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time. 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven. 
What matter where, if I be still the same, 
And what I should be, all but less than he 
Whom thunder hath made greater? Here at least 
We shall be free; the Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy, will not drive us hence: 260 
Here we may reign secure; and, in my choice, 
To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell: 
Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven. 
But wherefore let we then our faithful friends 
The associates and co-partners of our loss, 
Lie thus astonished on the oblivious pool. 
And call them not to share with us their part 
In this unhappy mansion, or once more 
With rallied arms to try what may be yet 
Regained in Heaven, or what more lost in Hell?” 270 
So Satan spake; and him Beélzebub 
Thus answered: — ‘Leader of those armies bright 
Which, but the Omnipotent, none could have foiled! 
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If once they hear that voice, their liveliest pledge 

Of hope in fears and dangers — heard so oft 

In worst extremes, and on the perilous edge 

Of battle, when it raged, in all assaults 

Their surest signal — they will soon resume 

New courage and revive, though now they lie 
Grovelling and prostrate on yon lake of fire, 280 
As we erewhile, astounded and amazed; 

No wonder, fallen such a pernicious highth!’ 

He scarce had ceased when the superior Fiend 
Was moving toward the shore; his ponderous shield, 
Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 

Behind him cast. The broad circumference 

Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 

At evening, from the top of Fesolé, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 290 

Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe. 

His spear — to equal which the tallest pine 

Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 

Of some great Ammiral, were but a wand — 

He walked with, to support uneasy steps 

Over the burning marle, not like those steps 

On Heaven’s azure; and the torrid clime 

Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with fire. 

Nathless he so endured, till on the beach 

Of that inflaméd sea he stood, and called 300 

His legions — Angel Forms, who lay entranced 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 

- In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 

High over-arched embower; or scattered sedge 

Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion armed 

- Hath vexed the Red-Sea coast, whose waves 
o’erthrew 

Busiris and his Memphian chivalry, 


- 
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While with perfidious hatred they pursued 

The sojourners of Goshen, who beheld 

From the safe shore their floating carcases 310 

And broken chariot-wheels. So thick bestrewn, 

Abject and lost, lay these, covering the flood, 

Under amazement of their hideous change. 

He called so loud that all the hollow deep 

Of Hell resounded: — ‘‘ Princes, Potentates, 

Warriors, the Flower of Heaven — once yours; now 

lost, 

If such astonishment as this can seize 

Eternal Spirits! Or have ye chosen this place 

After the toil of battle to repose 

Your wearied virtue, for the ease you find 320 

To slumber here, as in the vales of Heaven? 

Or in this abject posture have ye sworn 

To adore the Conqueror, who now beholds 

Cherub and Seraph rolling in the flood 

With scattered arms and ensigns, till anon 

His swift pursuers from Heaven-gates discern 

The advantage, and, descending, tread us down 

Thus drooping, or with linkéd thunderbolts 

Transfix us to the bottom of this gulf? — 

Awake, arise, or be for ever failen!”’ 330 
They heard, and were abashed, and up they sprung 

Upon the wing, as when men wont to watch, 

On duty sleeping found by whom they dread, 

Rouse and bestir themselves ere well awake. 

Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 

In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel; 

Yet to their General’s voice they soon obeyed 

Innumerable. As when the potent rod 

Of Amram’s son, in Egypt’s evil day, 

Waved round the coast, up-called a pitchy cloud 340 

Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 
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That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 

Like Night, and darkened all the land of Nile : 

So numberless were those bad Angels seen 

Hovering on wing under the cope of Hell, 

’Twixt upper, nether, and surrounding fires; 

Till, as a signal given, the uplifted spear 

Of their great Sultan waving to direct 

Their course, in even balance down they light 

On the firm brimstone, and fill all the plain: 350 

A multitude like which the populous North 

Poured never from her frozen loins to pass 

Rhene or the Danaw, when her barbarous sons 

Came like a deluge on the South, and spread 

Beneath Gibraltar to the Libyan sands. 

Forthwith, from every squadron and each band, 

The heads and leaders thither haste where stood 

Their great Commander — godlike Shapes, and-Forms 

Excelling human; princely Dignities; 

And powers that erst in Heaven sat on thrones, 360 

Though of their names in Heavenly records now 

Be no memorial, blotted out an rased 

By their rebellion from the Books of Life. 

Nor had they yet among the sons of Eve 

Got them new names, till, wandering o’er the earth, 

Through God’s high sufferance for the trial of man, 

By falsities and lies the greatest part 

Of mankind they corrupted to forsake 

God their Creator, and the invisible 

Glory of Him that made them to transform 370 

Oft to the image of a brute, adorned 

With gay religions full of pomp and gold, 

And devils to adore for deities: 

Then were they known to men by various names, 

And various idols through the heathen world. 
Say, Muse, their names then known, who first, who 
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Roused from the slumber on that fiery couch, 

At their great Emperor’s call, as next in worth 

Came singly where he stood on the bare strand, 

While the promiscuous crowd stood yet aloof. 380 
The chief were those who, from the pit of Hell 

Roaming to seek their prey on Earth, durst fix 

Their seats, long after, next the seat of God, 

Their altars by His altar, gods adored 

Among the nations round, and durst abide 

Jehovah thundering out of Sion, throned 

Between the Cherubim; yea, often placed 

Within His sanctuary itself their shrines, 

Abominations; and with curséd things 

His holy rites and solemn feasts profaned, 390 

And with their darkness durst affront His light. 

First, Moloch, horrid King, besmeared with blood 

Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears; 

Though, for the noise of drums and timbrels loud, 

Their children’s cries unheard that passed through 

fire 

To bis grim idol. Him the Ammonite 

Worshiped in Rabba and her watery plain, 

In Argob and in Basan, to the stream 

Of utmost Arnon. Nor content with such 

Audacious neighbourhood, the wisest heart 400 

Of Solomon he led by fraud to build 

His temple right against the temple of God 

On that opprobrious hill, and made his grove 

The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 

And black Gehenna called, the type of Hell. 

Next Chemos, the obscene dread of Moab’s sons, 

From Aroar to Nebo and the wild 

Of southmost Abarim; in Hesebon 

And Horonaim, Seon’s realm, beyond 

The flowery dale of Sibma clad with vines, 410 
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And Elealé to the Asphaltick Pool: 

Peor his other name, when he enticed 

Israel in Sittim, on their march from Nile, 

To do him wanton rites, which cost them woe. 

Yet thence his lustful orgies he enlarged 

Even to that hill of scandal, by the grove 

Of Moloch homicide, lust hard by hate, 

Till good Josiah drove them thence to Hell. 

With these came they who, from the bordering flood 
Of old Euphrates to the brook that parts 420 
Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 

Of Baalim and Ashtaroth — those male, 

These feminine. For Spirits, when they please, 

Can either sex assume, or both; so soft 

And uncompounded is their essence pure, 

Not tied or manacled with joint or limb, 

Nor founded on the brittle strength of bones, 

Like cumbrous flesh; but, in what shape they choose, 
Dilated or condensed, bright or obscure, 

Can execute their aery purposes, 430 
And works of love or enmity fulfil. 

For those the race of Israel oft forsook 

Their Living Strength, and unfrequented left 

His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 

To bestial gods; for which their heads, as low 

Bowed down in battle, sunk before the spear 

Of despicable foes. With these in troop 

Came Astoreth, whom the Pheenicians called 
Astarte, queen of heaven, with crescent horns; 

To whose bright image nightly by the moon 440 
Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songs; 

In Sion also not unsung, where stood 

Her temple on the offensive mountain, built 

By that uxorious king whose heart, though large, 
Beguiled by fair idolatresses, fell 
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To idols foul. Thammuz came next behind, 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 

The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 

In amorous ditties all a summer’s day, 

While smooth Adonis from his native rock 450 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 

Of Thammuz yearly wounded: the love-tale 

Infected Sion’s daughters with like heat, 

Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 

Ezekiel saw, when, by the vision led, 

His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 

Of alienated Judah. Next came one » 
Who mourned in earnest, when the captive Ark 
Maimed his brute image, head and hands lopt off, 

In his own temple, on the grunsel-edge, 460 
Where he fell flat and shamed his worshipers: 

Dagon his name, sea-monster, upward man 

And downward fish; yet had his temple high 

Reared in Azotus, dreaded through the coast 

Of Palestine, in Gath and Ascalon, 

And Accaron and Gaza’s frontier bounds. 

Him followed Rimmon, whose delightful seat 

Was fair Damascus, on the fertile banks 

Of Abbana and Pharphar, lucid streams. 

He also against the house of God was bold: 470 
A leper once he lost, and gained a king — 

Ahaz, his sottish conqueror, whom he drew 

God’s altar to disparage and displace 

For one of Syrian mode, whereon to burn 

His odious offerings, and adore the gods 

Whom he had vanquished. After these appearea 

A crew who, under names of old renown — 

Osiris, Isis, Orus, and their train — 

With monstrous shapes and sorceries abused 

Fanatic Egypt and her priests to seek _ 480 
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Their wandering gods disguised in brutish forms 
Rather than human. Nor did Israel scape 
The infection, when their borrowed gold composed 
The calf on Oreb; and the rebel king 
Doubled that sin in Bethel and in Dan,’ - 
Likening his Maker to the grazéd ox — 
Jehovah, who, in one night, when he passed 
From Egypt marching, equalled with one stroke 
Both her first-born and all her bleating gods. 
Belial came last; than whom a Spirit more lewd 490 
Fell not from Heaven, or more gross to love 
Vice for itself. To him no temple stood 
Or altar smoked; yet who more oft than he 
In temples and at altars, when the priest 
Turns atheist, as did Eli’s sons, who filled 
With lust and violence the house of God? 
In courts and palaces he also reigns, 
And in luxurious cities, where the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 
And injury and outrage; and, when night 500 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 
Witness the streets of Sodom, and that night 
In Gibeah, when the hospitable door 
Exposed a matron, to avoid worse rape. 
These were the prime in order and in might: 
The rest were long to tell; though far renowned 
The Ionian gods — of Javan’s issue held 
Gods, yet confessed later than Heaven and Earth, 
Their boasted parents; — Titan, Heaven’s first-born, 
With his enormous brood, and birthright seized 511 
By younger Saturn: he from mightier Jove, 
His own and Rhea’s son, like measure found; 
So Jove usurping reigned. These, first in Crete | 
And Ida known, thence on the snowy top © t 
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_ Of cold Olympus ruled the middle air, 

Their highest heaven; or on the Delphian cliff, 

Or in Dodona, and through all the bounds 

Of Doric land; or who with Saturn old 

Fled over Adria to the Hesperian fields, 520 
And o’er the Celtic roamed the utmost Isles. ~ . 

All these and more came flocking; but with looks 
Downcast and damp; yet such wherein appeared 
Obscure some glimpse of joy to have found their Chief 
Not in despair, to have found themselves not lost 
In loss itself; which on his countenance cast 
Like doubtful hue. But he, his wonted pride 
Soon recollecting, with high words, that bore 
Semblance of worth, not substance, gently raised 
Their fainting courage, and dispelled their fears: 530 
Then straight commands that, at the warlike sound 
Of trumpets loud and clarions, be upreared 
His mighty standard. That proud honour claimed 
Azazel as his right, a Cherub tall: 

Who forthwith from the glittering staff unfurled 

The imperial ensign; which, full high advanced, 
Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind, 

With gems and golden lustre rich imblazed, 

Seraphic arms and trophies; all the while 

Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds: 540 
At which the universal host up-sent 

A shout that tore Hell’s concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 

All in a moment through the gloom were seen 

Ten thousand banners rise into the air, 

With orient colours waving: with them rose 

A forest huge of spears; and thronging helms 
Appeared, and serried shields in thick array 

Of depth immeasurable. Anon they move 

In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 550 
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Of flutes and soft recorders — such as raised 

To highth of noblest temper heroes old 

Arming to battle, and instead of rage 

Deliberate valour breathed, firm, and unmoved 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat; 

Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage 

With solemn touches troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds. Thus they, 
Breathing united force with fixéd thought, 560 
Moved on in silence to soft pipes that charmed 
Their painful steps o’er the burnt soil. And ncw 
Advanced in view they stand — a horrid front 

Of dreadful length and dazzling arms, in guise 

Of warriors old, with ordered spear and shield, 
Awaiting what command their mighty Chief 

Had to impose. He through the arméd files 

Darts his experienced eye, and soon traverse 

The whole battalion views — their order due, 

Their visages and stature as of Gods; 570 
Their number last he sums. And now his heart 
Distends with pride, and, hardening in his strength, 
Glories: for never, since created Man, 

Met such imbodied force as, named with these, 
Could merit more than that small infantry 
Warred on by cranes — though all the giant brood 
Of Phlegra with the heroic race were joined 

That fought at Thebes and Ilium, on each side 
Mixed with auxiliar gods; and what resounds: 

In fable or romance of Uther’s son, 580 
Begirt with British and Armoric knights; 

And all who since, baptized or infidel, 

Jousted in Aspramont, or Montalban, 

Damasco, or Marocco, or Trebisond, 

Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore 
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When Charlemain with all his peerage fell 

By Fontarabbia. Thus far these beyond 
‘Compare of mortal prowess, yet observed 

Their dread Commander. He, above the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 590 
Stood like a tower. His form had yet not lost 

All her original brightness, nor appeared 

Less than Archangel ruined, and the excess 

Of glory obscured: as when the sun new-risen 

Looks through the horizontal misty air 

Shorn of his beams, or, from behind the moon, 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Darkened so, yet shone 

Above them all the Archangel: but his face 600 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 

Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 

Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride 

Waiting revenge. Cruel his eye, but cast 

Signs of remorse and passion, to behold 

The fellows of his crime, the followers rather 

(Far other once beheld in bliss), condemned 

For ever now to have their lot in pain — 

Millions of Spirits for his fault amerced 

Of Heaven, and from eternal splendours flung 610 
For his revolt — yet faithful how they stood, 

Their glory withered; as, when heaven’s fire 

Hath scathed the forest oaks or mountain pines, . 
With singéd top their stately growth, though bare, 
Stands on the blasted heath. He now prepared 

To speak; whereat their doubled ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and half enclose him round 
With all his peers: Attention held them mute. 
Thrice he essayed, and thrice, in spite of scorn, 
Tears, such as Angels weep, burst forth: at last 620 
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Words interwove with sighs found out their way: — 
“O myriads of immortal Spirits! O Powers 

Matchless, but with the Almighty! — and that strife 

Was not inglorious, though the event was dire, 

As this place testifies, and this dire change, 

Hateful to utter. But what power of mind, 

Foreseeing or presaging, from the depth 

Of knowledge past or present, could have feared 

How such united force of gods, how such 

As stood like these, could ever know repulse? 630 

For who can yet believe, though after loss, 

That all these puissant legions, whose exile 

Hath emptied Heaven, shall fail to reascend, 

Self-raised, and re-possess their native seat? 

For me, be witness all the host of Heaven, 

If counsels different, or danger shunned 

By me, have lost our hopes. But he who reigns 

Monarch in Heaven till then as one secure 

Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute, 

Consent or custom, and his regal state 640 

Put forth at full, but still his strength concealed — 

Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our fall. 

Henceforth his might we know, and know our own, 

So as not either to provoke, or dread 

New war provoked: our better part. remains 

To work in close design, by fraud or guile, 

What force effected not; that he no less 


At length from us may find, Who overcomes 


By force hath overcome but half his foe. 

Space may produce new Worlds; whereof so rife 650 
There went a fame in Heaven that He ere long 
Intended to create, and therein plant 

A generation whom his choice regard 

Should favour equal to the Sons of Heaven. 

Thither, if but to pry, shall be perhaps 
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Our first eruption — thither, or elsewhere; 

For this infernal pit shall never hold 

Celestial Spirits in bondage, nor the Abyss 

Long under darkness cover. But these thoughts 

Full counsel must mature. Peace is despaired; 660 
For who can think submission? War, then, war 
Open or understood, must be resolved.” 

He spake; and, to confirm his words, out-flew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty Cherubim; the sudden blaze 
Far round illumined Hell. Highly they raged 
Against the Highest and fierce with graspéd arms 
Clashed on their sounding shields the din of war, 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of Heaven. 

There stood a hill not far, whose griesly top 670 
Belched fire and rolling smoke; the rest entire 
Shone with a glossy scurf — undoubted sign 
‘That in his womb was hid metallic ore, 

The work of sulphur. Thither, winged with speed, 

A numerous brigad hastened: as when bands 

Of pioners, with spade and pickaxe armed, 

Forerun the royal camp, to trench a field, 

Or cast a rampart. Mammon led them on — 

Mammon, the least erected Spirit that fell 

From Heaven; for even in Heaven his looks and 
thoughts . 680 

Were always downward bent, admiring more 

The riches of Heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 

In vision beatific. By him first : 

Men also, and by his suggestion taught, 

Ransacked the Centre, and with impious hands 

Rifled the bowels of their mother Earth 

For treasures better hid. Soon had his crew 

Opened into the hill a spacious wound, 
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And digged out ribs of gold. Let none admire 690 
That riches grow in Hell; that soil may best 

Deserve the precious bane. And here let those 

Who boast in mortal things, and wondering tell 

Of Babel, and the works of Memphian kings. 

Learn how their greatest monuments of fame, 

And strength, and art, are easily outdone 

By Spirits reprobate, and in an hour 

What in an age they, with incessant toil 

And hands innumerable, scarce perform. 

Nigh on the plain, in many cells prepared, 700 
That underneath had veins of liquid fire 

Sluiced from the lake, a second multitude 

With wondrous art founded the massy ore, 

Severing each kind, and scummed the bullion-dross. 
A third as soon had formed within the ground 

A various mould, and from the boiling cells 

By strange conveyance filled each hollow nook; 

As in an organ, from one blast of wind, 

To many a row of pipes the sound-board breathes. 
Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 710 
Rose like an exhalation, with the sound 

Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet — 

Built like a temple, where pilasters round 

Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid ° 

With golden architrave; nor did there want 

Cornice or frieze, with bossy sculptures graven: 

The roof was fretted gold. Not Babylon 

Nor great Alcairo such magnificence 

Equalled in all their glories, to inshrine 

Belus or Serapis their gods, or seat 720 
Their kings, when Aigypt with Assyria strove 

In wealth and luxury. The ascending pile 

Stood fixed her stately highth; and straight the doors, 
Opening their brazen folds, discover, wide 
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Within, her ample spaces o’er the smooth 

And level pavement: from the archéd roof, 

Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 

Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 

With naphtha and asphaltus, yielded light 

As from a sky. The hasty multitude 730 
Admiring entered; and the work some praise, 

And some the Architect. His hand was known 

In Heaven by many a towered structure high, 
Where sceptred Angels held their residence, 

And sat as Princes, whom the supreme King 
Exalted to such power, and gave to rule, 

Each in his hierarchy, the Orders bright. 

Nor was his name unheard or unadored 

In ancient Greece; and in Ausonian land 
:Men called him Mulciber; and how he fell 740. 
From Heaven they fabled, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the crystal battlements: from morn 

To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A summer’s day, and with the setting sun 

Dropt from the zenith, like a falling star, 

On Lemnos, the Augean isle. This they relate, 
Erring; for he with this rebellious rout 

Fell long before; nor aught availed him now 

To have built in Heaven high towers; nor did he 

scape ' 
By all his engines, but was headlong sent, 750 
With his industrious crew, to build in Hell. 
Meanwhile the wingéd Haralds, by command 

Of sovran power, with awful ceremony 

And trumpet’s sound, throughout the host proclaim 
A solemn council forthwith to be held 

At Pandemonium, the high capital 

Of Satan and his peers. Their summons called 
From every band and squaréd regiment 
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By place or choice the worthiest; they anon 

With hundreds and with thousands trooping came 760 
Attended. All access was thronged; the gates 

And porches wide, but chief the spacious hall 
(Though like a covered field, where champions bold 
Wont ride in armed, and at the Soldan’s chair 
Defied the best of Panim chivalry 

To mortal combat, or career with lance), 

Thick swarmed, both on the ground and in the air, 
Brushed with the hiss of rustling wings. As bees 

In spring-time, when the Sun with Taurus rides, 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 770 
In clusters; they among fresh dews and flowers 

Fly to and fro, or on the smoothéd plank, 

The suburb of their straw-built citadel, 

New rubbed with balm, expatiate, and confer 

Their state-affairs: so thick the aerie crowd 
Swarmed and were straitened; till, the signal given, 
Behold a wonder! They but now who seemed 

In bigness to surpass Earth’s giant, sons, 

Now less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow room 
Throng numberless — like that pygmean race 780 
Beyond the Indian mount; or faery elves, 

Whose midnight revels, by a forest-side 

Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams he sees, while overhead the Moon 

Sits arbitress, and nearer to the Earth 

Wheels her pale course: they, on their mirth and 

dance 

Intent, with jocond music charm his ear; 

At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds. 

Thus incorporeal Spirits to smallest forms 

Reduced their shapes immense, and were at large, 790 
Though without number still, amidst the hall 

Of that infernal court. But far within, 
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And in their own dimensions like themselves, ; 
The great Seraphic Lords and Cherubim 

In close recess and secret conclave sat, 

A thousand demi-gods on golden seats, 
Frequent and full. After short silence then, : 
And summons read, the great consult began. : 
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THE ARGUMENT 

The consultation begun, Satan debates whether another battle be to be hazarded 
for the recovery of Heaven: some advise it, others dissuade. A third proposal is 
preferred, mentioned before by Satan — to search the truth of that prophecy or 
tradition in Heaven concerning another world, and another kind of creature, equal, 
or not much inferior, to themselves, about this time to be created. Their doubt 
who shall be sent on this difficult search: Satan, their chief, undertakes alone the 
voyage; is honoured and applauded. The council thus ended, the rest betake 
them several ways and to several imployments, as their inclinations lead them, to 
entertain the time till Satan return. He passes on his journey to Hell-gates; finds 
them shut, and who sat there to guard them; by whom at length they are opened, 
and discover to him the great gulf between Hell and Heaven. ith what difficult: 
he passes through, directed by Chaos, the Power of that place, to the sight of this 
new World which he sought. 


Hiau on a throne of royal state, which far , 

Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 

Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 

Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 

To that bad eminence; and, from despair 

Thus high uplifted beyond hope, aspires 

Beyond thus high, insatiate to pursue 

Vain war with Heaven; ahd, by success untaught, 

His proud imaginations thus displayed: — 1 
“Powers and Dominions, Deities of Heaven! — 

For, since no deep within her gulf can hold 

Immortal vigour, though oppressed and fallen, 

I give not Heaven for lost: from this descent 

Celestial Virtues rising will appear 

More glorious and more dread than from no fall, 

And trust themselves to fear no second fate! — 

Me though just right, and the fixed laws of Heaven, 
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Did first create your leader — next, free choice, 

With what besides in council or in fight 20 
Hath been achieved of merit — yet this loss, 

Thus far at least recovered, hath much more 
Kstablished in a safe, unenvied throne, 

Yielded with full consent. The happier state — 

in Heaven, which follows dignity, might draw 

Envy from each inferior; but who here 

Will envy whom the highest place exposes 

Foremost to stand against the Thunderer’s aim 
Your bulwark, and condemns to greatest share 

Of endless pain? Where there is, then, no good 30 
For which to strive, no strife can grow up there 
From faction: for none sure will claim in Hell 
Precedence; none whose portion is so small 

Of present pain that with ambitious mind 

Will covet more! With this advantage, then, 

To union, and firm faith, and firm accord, 

More than can be in Heaven, we now return 

To claim our just inheritance of old, 

Surer to prosper than prosperity 

Could have assured us; and by what best way, 40 
Whether of open war or covert guile, 

We now debate. Who can advise may speak.” 

He ceased; and next him Moloch, sceptred king, 
Stood up —'the strongest and the fiercest Spirit 
That fought in Heaven, now fiercer by despair. 

His trust was with the Eternal to be deemed 

Equal in strength, and rather than be less 

Cared not to be at all; with that care lost 

Went all his fear: of God, or Hell, or worse, 49 

He recked not, and these words thereafter spake: — 
““My sentence is for open war. Of wiles, 

More unexpert, I boast not: them let those 

Contrive who need, or when they need; not now. 
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For, while they sit contriving, shall the rest — 
Millions that stand in arms, and longing wait - 

The signal to ascend — sit lingering here, 

Heaven’s fugitives, and for their dwelling-place 
Accept this dark opprobrious den of shame, 

The prison of His tyranny who reigns 

_ By our delay? No! let us rather choose, 60 
Armed with Hell-flames and fury, all at once 

O’er Heaven’s high towers to force resistless way, 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 

Against the Torturer; when, to meet the noise ~ 

Of his almighty engine, he shall hear 

Infernal thunder, and, for lightning, see 

Black fire and horror shot with equal rage © 

Among his Angels, and his throne itself 

Mixed with Tartarean sulphur and strange fire, 

His own invented torments. But perhaps 70 
The way seems difficult, and steep to scale 

With upright wing against a higher foe! 

Let such bethink them, if the sleepy drench 

Of that forgetful lake benumb not still, 

That in our proper motion we ascend 

Up to our native seat; descent and fall 

To us is adverse. Who but felt of late, 

When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
Insulting, and pursued us through the Deep, 

With what compulsion and laborious flight 80 
We sunk thus low? The ascent is easy, then; 

The event is feared! Should we again provoke 

Our stronger, some worse way his wrath may find 

To our destruction, if there be in Hell — 

Fear to be worse destroyed! What can be worse 
Than to dwell here, driven out from bliss, condemned 
In this abhorréd deep to utter woe; 

Where pain of unextinguishable fire 
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Must exercise us without hope of end 
The vassals of his anger, when the scourge 90 
Inexorably,-and the torturing hour, 
Calls us to penance? More destroyed than thus, 
We should be quite abolished, and expire. 
What fear we then? what doubt we to incense 
His utmost ire? which, to the highth enraged, 
Will either quite consume us, and reduce 
To nothing this essential — happier far 
Than miserable to have eternal being! — 
Or, if our substance be indeed divine, 
And cannot cease to be, we are at worst 100 
On this side nothing; and by proof we feel 
Our power sufficient to disturb his Heaven, 
And with perpetual inroads to alarm, 
Though inaccessible, his fatal Throne: 
Which, if not victory, is yet revenge.” 
He ended frowning, and his look denounced 
Desperate revenge, and battle dangerous 
To less than gods. On the other side up rose 
Belial, in act more graceful and humane. _ 
A fairer person lost not Heaven; he seemed 116 
For dignity composed, and high exploit. 
But all was false and hollow; though his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels: for his thoughts were low — 
To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and slothful. Yet he pleased the ear, 
And with persuasive accent thus began: — 
‘“‘T should be much for open war, O Peers, 
As not behind in hate, if what was urged 120 
Main reason to persuade immediate war 
Did not dissuade me most, and seem to cast 
Ominous conjecture on the whole success; 
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When he who most excels in fact of arms, 

In what he counsels and in what excels 

Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair 

And utter dissolution, as the scope 

Of all his aim, after some dire revenge. 

First, what revenge? The towers of Heaven are filled 
With arméd watch, that render all access 130 
' Impregnable: oft on the bordering Deep 

Encamp their legions, or with obscure wing 

Scout far and wide into the realm of Night, 

Scorning surprise. Or, could we break our way 

By force, and at our heels all Hell should rise 

With blackest insurrection to confound 

Heaven’s purest light, yet our great Enemy, 

All incorruptible, would on his throne 

Sit unpolluted, and the ethereal mould, 

Incapable of stain, would soon expel 140 
Her mischief, and purge off the baser fire, 

Victorious. Thus repulsed, our final hope 

Is flat despair: we must exasperate 

The Almighty Victor to spend all his rage; 

And that must end us; that must be our cure —~ 

To be no more. Sad cure! for who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being. 

Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 

To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 

In the wide womb of uncreated Night, 150 
Devoid of sense and motion? And who knows, 

Let this be good, whether our angry Foe 

Can give it, or will ever?’ How he can 

Is doubtful; that he never will is sure. ~ 

Will He, so wise, let loose at once his ire, 

Belike through impotence or unaware, 

To give his enemies their wish, and end 

Them in his anger whom his anger saves 
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To punish endless? ‘Wherefore cease we, then?’ 

Say they who counsel war; ‘we are decreed, 160 

Reserved, and destined to eternal woe; 

Whatever doing, what can we suffer more, 

What’can we suffer worse?’ . Is this, then, worst — 

Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in arms? 

What when we fled amain, pursued and strook 

With Heaven’s afflicting thunder, and besought 

The deep to shelter us? This Hell then seemed 

A refuge from those wounds. Or when we lay 

Chained on the burning lake? That sure was worse. 

What if the breath that kindled those grim fires, 170 

Awaked, should blow them into sevenfold rage, 

And plunge us in the flames; or from above 

Should intermitted vengeance arm again 

His red right hand to plague us? What if all 

Her stores were opened, and this firmament 

Of Hell should spout her cataracts of fire, 

Impendent horrors, threatening hideous fall 

One day upon our heads; while we perhaps, 

Designing or exhorting glorious war, 

Caught in a fiery tempest, shall be hurled, 180 

Each on his rock transfixed, the sport and prey ~ 

Of racking whirlwinds, or for ever sunk 

Under yon boiling ocean, wrapt in chains, 

There to converse with everlasting groans, 

Unrespited, unpitied, unreprieved, 

Ages of hopeless end? This would be worse. 

War, therefore, open or concealed, alike 

My voice dissuades; for what can force or guile 

With Him, or who deceive His mind, whose eye 

Views all things at one view? He from Heaven’s 
highth 190 

All these our motions vain sees and derides, 

Not more almighty to resist our might 
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Than wise to frustrate all our plots and wiles. 
Shall we, then, live thus vile — the race of Heaven 
Thus trampled, thus expelled, to suffer here 
Chains and these torments? Better these than worse, 
By my advice; since fate inevitable 
Subdues us, and omnipotent decree, 
The Victor’s will. To suffer, as to do, 
Our strength is equal; nor the law unjust 200 
That so ordains. This was at first resolved, 
If we were wise, against so great a foe 
Contending, and so doubtful what might fall. 
I laugh when those who at the spear are bold | 
And venturous, if that fail them, shrink, and fear 
What yet they know must follow — to endure 
Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain, 
The sentence of their conqueror. This is now 
Our doom; which if we can sustain and bear, 
Our Supreme Foe in time may much remit 210 
His anger, and perhaps, thus far removed, _ 
Not mind us not offending, satisfied 
With what is punished; whence these raging fires 
Will slacken, if his breath stir not their flames. 
Our purer essence then will overcome 
Their noxious vapour; or, inured, not feel; 
Or, changed at length, and to the place conformed 
In temper and in nature, will receive 
Famihar the fierce heat; and, void of pain, 
This horror will grow mild, this darkness light; 220 
Besides what hope the never-ending flight 
Of future days may bring, what chance, what change 
Worth waiting — since our present lot appears - 
For happy though but ill, for ill not worst, 
If we procure not to ourselves more woe.” 
Thus Belial, with words clothed in reason’s garb, 
Counselled ignoble ease and peaceful sloth, 
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Not peace; and after him thus Mammon spake: — 
“Hither to disenthrone the King of Heaven 

We war, if war be best, or to regain 230 

Our own right lost. Him to unthrone we then 

May hope, when everlasting Fate shall yield 

To fickle Chance, and Chaos judge tho strife. 

The former, vain to hope, argues as vain 

The latter; for what place can be for us 

Within Heaven’s bound, unless Heaven’s Lord 

Supreme 

We overpower? Suppose he should relent, 

And publish grace to all, on promise made 

Of new subjection; with what eyes could we 

Stand in his presence humble, and receive 240 

Strict laws imposed, to celebrate his throne 

With warbled hymns, and to his Godhead sing 

Forced Halleluiahs, while he lordly sits 

Our envied sovran, and his altar breathes 

Ambrosial odours and ambrosial flowers, 

Our servile offerings? This must be our task 

In Heaven, this our delight. How wearisome 

Eternity so spent in worship paid 

To whom we hate! Let us not then pursue, 

By force impossible, by leave obtained 250 

Unacceptable, though in Heaven, our state 

Of splendid vassalage; but rather seek 

Our own good from ourselves, and from our own 

Live to ourselves, though in this vast recess, 

Free and to none accountable, preferring 

Hard liberty before the easy yoke 

Of servile pomp. Our greatness will appear 

Then most conspicuous when great things of small, 

Useful of hurtful, prosperous of adverse, 

We can create, and in what place soe’er 260 

Thrive under evil, and work ease out of pain 
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Through labour and endurance. This deep world 
Of darkness do we dread? How oft amidst 
Thick clouds and dark doth Heaven’s all-ruling Sire 
Choose to reside, his glory unobscured, 
And with the majesty of darkness round 
Covers his throne, from whence deep thunders roar, 
Mustering their rage, and Heaven resembles Tell! 
As He our darkness, cannot we His light 
Imitate when we please? This desert soil 270 
Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold; 
Nor want we skill or art from whence to raise © 
Magnificence; and what can Heaven shew more? 
Our torments also may, in length of time, 
Become our elements, these piercing fires 
As soft as now severe, our temper changed 
Into their temper; which must needs remove 
The sensible of pain. All things invite 
To peaceful counsels, and the settled state 
Of order, how in safety best we may 280 
Compose our present evils, with regard 
Of what we are and where, dismissing quite 
All thoughts of war. Ye have what I advise.” 

He scarce had finished, when such murmur filled 
The assembly as when hollow rocks retain 
The sound of blustering winds, which all night long 
Had roused the sea, now with hoarse cadence lull 
Seafaring men o’erwatched, whose bark by chance, 
Or pinnace, anchors in a craggy bay 
After the tempest. Such applause was heard 290 
‘As Mammon ended, and his sentence pleased, 
Advising peace: for such another field 
They dreaded worse than Hell; so much the fear 
Of thunder and the sword of Michaél 
- Wrought still within them; and no less desire 
To found this nether empire, which might rise, 
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By policy and long process’ of time, 
In emulation opposite to Heaven. 
Which when Beélzebub perceived — than whom, 
Satan except, none higher sat — with grave 300 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seemed 
A pillar of state. Deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat, and public care; 
And princely counsel in his face yet shon, 
Majestic, though in ruin. Sage he stood, 
With Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies; his look 
Drew audience and attention still as night 
Or summer’s noontide air, while thus he spake: — 
“Thrones and Imperial Powers, Offspring of 
Heaven, 310 
Ethereal Virtues! or these titles now 
Must we renounce, and, changing style, be called 
Princes of Hell? for so the popular vote 
Inclines — here to continue, and build up here 
A growing empire; doubtless! while we dream, 
And know not that the King of Heaven hath doomed 
This place our dungeon — not our safe retreat 
Beyond his potent ‘arm, to live exempt 
From Heaven’s high jurisdiction, in new league 
Banded against his throne, but to remain 320 
In strictest bondage, though thus far removed, 
Under the inevitable curb, reserved 
His captive multitude. For He, be sure, 
In highth or depth, still first and last will reign 
Sole king, and of his kingdom lose no part 
By our revolt, but over Hell extend 
His empire, and with iron sceptre rule 
Us here, as with his golden those in Heaven. 
What sit we then projecting peace and war? 
War hath determined us and foiled with loss 330 
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Irreparable; terms of peace yet none 
Vouchsafed or sought; for what peace will be given 
To us enslaved, but custody severe, 
And stripes and arbitrary punishment 
Inflicted? and what peace can we return, 
But, to our power, hostility and hate, 
Untamed reluctance, and revenge, though slow, 
Yet ever plotting how the Conqueror least 
May reap his conquest, and may least rejoice 
In doing what we most in suffering feel? 340 
Nor will occasion want, nor shall we need 
- With dangerous expedition to invade 
Heaven, whose high walls fear no assault or siege, 
Or ambush from the Deep. What if we find 
Some easier enterprise? There is a place 
(If ancient and prophetic fdme in Heaven 
Err not) — another World, the happy seat 
Of some new race, called Man, about this time 
To be created like to us, though less 
In power and excellence, but favoured more 350 
Of Him who rules above; so was His will 
Pronounced among the gods, and by an oath 
That shook Heaven’s whole circumference confirmed. 
Thither let us bend all our thoughts, to learn 
What creatures there inhabit, of what mould 
Or substance, how endued, and what their power 
And where their weakness: how attempted best, 
By force or subtlety. Though Heaven be shut, 
And Heaven’s high Arbitrator sit secure 
In his own strength, this place may lie exposed, 60 
The utmost border of his kingdom, left 
To their defence who hold it: here, perhaps, 
Some advantageous act may be achieved 
By sudden onset — either with Hell-fire | 
To waste his whole creation, or possess 
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All as our own, and drive, as we are driven, 

The puny habitants; or, if not drive, 

Seduce them to our party, that their God 

May prove their foe, and with repenting hand 

Abolish his own works. This would surpass 370 

Common revenge, and interrupt His joy 

In our confusion, and our joy upraise 

In His disturbance; when his darling sons, 

Hurled headlong to partake with us, shall curse 

Their frail original, and faded bliss — 

Faded so soon! Advise if this be worth 

Attempting, or to sit in darkness here 

Hatching vain empires.”” Thus Beélzebub 

Pleaded his devilish counsel — first devised 

By Satan, and in part proposed: for whence, 380 

But from the author of all ill, could spring 

So deep a malice, to confound the race 

Of mankind in one root, and Earth with Hell 

To mingle and involve, done all to spite 

The great Creator? But their spite still serves 

His glory to augment. The bold design 

Pleased highly those Infernal States, and joy 

Sparkled in all their eyes: with full assent 

They vote: whereat his speech he thus renews: — 

“Well have ye judged, well ended long debate, — 390 

Synod of Gods, and, like to what ye are, 

Great things resolved, which from the lowest deep 

Will once more lift us up, in spite of fate, 

Nearer our ancient Seat — perhaps in view 

Of those bright confines, whence, with neighbouring 
arms, 

And opportune excursion, we may chance 

Re-enter Heaven; or else in some mild zone 

Dwell, not unvisited of Heaven’s fair light, 

Secure, and at the brightening orient beam 
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Purge off this gloom: the soft delicious air, 400 
To heal the scar of these corrosive fires, 
Shall breathe her balm. But, first, whom shall we 
send 

In search of this new World? whom shall we find 
Sufficient? who shall tempt with wandering feet 
The dark, unbottomed, infinite Abyss, 
And through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth way, or spread his aerie flight, 
Upborne with indefatigable wings 
Over the vast Abrupt, ere he arrive ~ 409 
The happy Isle? What strength, what art, can then 
Suffice, or what evasion bear him safe 
Through the strict senteries and stations thick 
Of Angels watching round? Here he had need 
All circumspection: and we now no less 
Choice in our suffrage; for on whom we send 
The weight of all, and our last hope, relies.” 

This said, he sat; and expectation held 
His look suspense, awaiting who appeared 
To second, or oppose, or undertake 
The perilous attempt. But all sat mute, 420 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts; and each 
In other’s countenance read his own dismay, 
Astonished. None among the choice and prime 
Of those Heaven-warring champions could be found 
So hardy as to proffer or accept, 
Alone, the dreadful voyage; till, at last, 
Satan, whom now transcendent glory raised 
Above his fellows, with monarchal pride 
Conscious of highest worth, unmoved thus spake: — 

“OQ Progeny of Heaven! Empyreal Thrones! 430 
With reason hath deep silence and demur 
Seized us, though undismayed. Long is the way 
And hard, that out of Hell leads up to Light. 
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Our prison strong, this huge convex of fire, 
Outrageous to devour, immures us round 

Ninefold; and gates of burning adamant, 

Barred over us, prohibit all egress. 

These passed, if any pass, the void profound 

Of unessential Night receives him next, 

Wide-gaping, and with utter loss of being 440 
Threatens him, plunged in that abortive gulf. 

If thence he scape, into whatever world, 

Or unknown region, what remains him less 

Than unknown dangers, and as hard escape? 

But I should ill become this throne, O Peers, 

And this imperial sovranty, adorned 

With splendour, armed with power, if aught proposed 
And judged of public moment in the shape 

Of difficulty or danger, could deter 

Me from attempting. Wherefore dol assume 460 
These royalties, and not refuse to reign, 

Refusing to accept as great a share- 

Of hazard as of honour, due alike 

To him who reigns, and so much to him due 

Of hazard more as he above the rest 

High honoured sits? Go, therefore, mighty Powers, 
Terror of Heaven, though fallen; intend at home, 
While here shall be our home, what best may ease 
The present misery, and render Hell 

More tolerable; if there be cure or charm 460 
To respite, or deceive, or slack the pain 

Of this ill mansion: intermit no watch 

Against a wakeful Foe, while I abroad 

Through all the coasts of dark destruction seek 
Deliverance for us all. This enterprise 

None shall partake with me.” Thus saying, rose 
The Monarch, and prevented all reply; 

Prudent lest, from his resolution raised, 
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Others among the chief might offer now, 
Certain to be refused, what erst they feared, 470 
And, so refused, might in opinion stand 
His rivals, winning cheap the high repute 
Which he through hazard huge must earn. But they 
Dreaded not more the adventure than his voice 
Forbidding; and at once with him they rose. 
Their rising all at once was as the sound 
Of thunder heard remote. Towards him they bend 
With awful reverence prone, and as a God 
Extol him equal to the Highest in Heaven. 
Nor failed they to express how much they praised 480 
That for the general safety he despised 
His own: for neither do the Spirits damned 
Lose all their virtue; lest bad men should boast 
Their specious deeds on earth, which glory excites, 
Or close ambition varnished o’er with zeal. 

Thus they their doubtful consultations dark 
Ended, rejoicing in their matchless Chief: 
As, when from movuntain-tops the dusky clouds 
Ascending, while the North-wind sleeps, o’erspread 
Heaven’s cheerful face, the louring element 490 
Scowls o’er the darkened landscare snow or shower, 
If chance the radiant sun, with farewell sweet, 
Extend his evening beam, the fields revive, 
The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest their joy, that hill and valley rings. 
O shame to men! Devil with devil damned 
Firm concord holds; men only disagree 
Of creatures rational, though under hope 
Of heavenly grace, and, God proclaiming peace, 
Yet live in hatred, enmity, and strife 500 
Among themselves, and levy cruel wars 
Wasting the earth, each other to destroy: 
As if (which might induce us to accord) 
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Man had not hellish foes enow besides, 
That day and night for his destruction wait! 
The Stygian council thus dissolved; and forth - 
In order came the grand Infernal Peers: 
Midst came their mighty Paramount, and seemed 
Alone the Antagonist of Heaven, nor less 
Than Hell’s dread Emperor, with pomp supreme, _ 510 
And god-like imitated state: him round 
A globe of fiery Seraphim enclosed 
With bright emblazonry, and horrent arms. 
Then of their session ended they bid cry 
With trumpet’s regal sound the great result: 
Toward the four winds four speedy Cherubim 
Put to their mouths the sounding alchemy, 
By harald’s voice explained; the hollow Abyss 
Heard far and wide, and all the host of Hell 
With deafening shout returned them loud acclaim. 520 
Thence more at ease their minds, and somewhat raised 
By false presumptuous hope, the rangéd Powers 
Disband; and, wandering, each his several way 
Pursues, as inclination or sad choice 
Leads kim perplexed, where he ray likeliest find 
Truce to his restless thoughts, and entertain 
The irksome hours, till his great Chief return. 
Part on the plain, or in the air sublime, 
Upon the wing or in swift race contend, 
As at the Olympian games or Pythian fields; 530 
Part curb their fiery steeds, or shun the goal 
With rapid wheels, or fronted brigads form: 
As when, to warn proud cities, war appears 
Waged in the troubled sky, and armies rush 
To battle in the clouds; before each van 
Prick forth the aerie knights, and couch their spears, 
Till thickest legions close; with feats of arms 


From either end of heaven the welkin burns. 
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Others, with vast Typhcean rage, more fell, 

Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 540 
In whirlwind; Hell scarce holds the wild uproar: — 
As when Alcides, from Cchalia crowned 

With conquest, felt the envenomed robe, and tore 
Through pain up by the roots Thessalian pines, 

And Lichas from the top of (ta threw 

Into the Euboic sea. Others, more mild, 

Retreated in a silent valley, sing 

With notes angelical to many a harp 

Their own heroic deeds, and hapless fall 

By doom of battle, and complain that Fate 550 
Free Virtue should enthrall to Force or Chance. 
Their song was partial; but the harmony 

(What could it less when Spirits immortal sing?) 
Suspended Hell, and took with ravishment 

The thronging audience. In discourse more sweet 
(For Eloquence the Soul, Song charms the Sense) 
Others apart sat on a hill retired, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high’ 

Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate — 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute — 560 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

Of good and evil much they argued then, 

Of happiness and final misery, 

Passion and apathy, and glory and shame: 

Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy! — 

Yet, with a pleasing sorcery, could charm 

Pain for a while or anguish, and excite 

Fallacious hope, or arm the obduréd breast 

With stubborn patience as with triple steel. 

Another part, in squadrons and gross bands, 570 
On bold adventure to discover wide 

That dismal world, if any clime perhaps 

Might yield them easier habitation, bend 
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Four ways their flying march, along the banks 

Of four infernal rivers, that disgorge 

Into the burning lake their baleful streams — 
Abhorréd Styx, the flood of deadly hate; . 

Sad Acheron of sorrow, black and deep; 

Cocytus, named of lamentation loud 

Heard on the rueful stream; fierce Phlegethon, 580 
Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 

Far off from these, a slow and silent stream, 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 

Her watery labyrinth, whereof who drinks 
Forthwith his former state and being forgets — 
Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pain. 
Beyond this flood a frozen continent 

Lies dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms 

Of whirlwind and dire hail, which on firm land 
Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin seems 590 
Of ancient pile; all else deep snow and ice, 

A gulf profound as that Serbonian bog 

Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 

Where armies whole have sunk: the parching air 
Burns frore, and cold performs the effect of fire. 
Thither, by harpy-footed Furies haled, 

At certain revolutions all the damned 

Are brought; and feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce, 
From beds of raging fire to starve in ice 60 
Their soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immovable, infixed, and frozen round 

Periods of time, — thence hurried back to fire. 
They ferry over this Lethean sound 

Both to and fro, their sorrow to augment, 

And wish and struggle, as they pass, to reach 

The tempting stream, with one small drop to lose 
In sweet forgetfulness all pain and woe, 
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All in one moment, and so near the brink; 

But Fate withstands, and, to oppose the attempt, 610 
Medusa with Gorgonian terror guards 

The ford, and of itself the water flies 

All taste of living wight, as once it fled 

The lip of Tantalus. Thus roving on 

In confused march forlorn, the adventurous bands, 
With shuddering horror pale, and eyes aghast, 
Viewed first their lamentable lot, and found 

No rest. Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They passed, and many a region dolorous, 


O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp, 620 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of 
death — 


A universe of death, which God by curse 

Created evil, for evil only good; 

Where all life dies, death lives, and Nature breeds, 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 

Abominable, inutterable, and worse 

Than fables yet have feigned or fear conceived, 

Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire. 
Meanwhile the Adversary of God and Man, 

Satan, with thoughts inflamed of highest design, 630 

Puts on swift wings, and toward the gates of Hell 

Explores his solitary flight: sometimes 

He scours the right hand coast, sometimes the left; 

Now shaves with level wing the Deep, then soars 

Up to the fiery concave towering high. 

As when far off at sea a fleet descried 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 

Close sailing from Bengala, or the isles 

Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants bring 

Their spicy drugs; they on the trading flood, -640 

Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape, 

Ply stemming nightly toward the pole: so seemed 
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Far off the flying Fiend. At last appear 
Hell-bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof, 

And thrice threefold the gates; three folds were brass, 
Three iron, three of adamantine rock, 

Impenetrable, impaled with circling fire, 

Yet unconsumed. Before the gates there sat 

On either side a formidable Shape. 

The one seemed woman to the waist, and fair, 650 
But ended foul in many a scaly fold, 

Voluminous and vast — a serpent armed 

With mortal sting. About her middle round 

A cry of Hell-hounds never-ceasing barked 

With wide Cerberean mouths full loud, and rung 

A hideous peal; yet, when they list, would creep, 

If aught disturbed their noise, into her womb, 

And kennel there; yet there still barked and howled 
Within unseen. Far less abhorred than these 

Vexed Scylla, bathing in the sea that parts 660 
Calabria from the hoarse Trinacrian shore; 

Nor uglier follow the night-hag, when, called 

In secret, riding through the air she comes, 

Lured with the smell of infant blood, to dance 

With Lapland witches, while the labouring moon 
Kclipses at their charms. The other Shape — 

If shape it might be called that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb; 

Or substance might be called that shadow seemed, 
For each seemed either — black it stood as Night, 670 
Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as Hell, 

And.shook a dreadful dart: what seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 

Satan was now at hand, and from his seat, 

The monster moving onward came as fast 

With horrid strides; Hell trembled as he strode. 

The undaunted Fiend what this might be admired — 
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Admired, not feared (God and his Son except, 

Created thing naught valued he nor shunned), 

And with disdainful look thus first began: — 680 
‘““Whence and what art thou, execrable Shape, 

That dar’st, though grim and terrible, advance 

Thy miscreated front athwart my way 

To yonder gates? Through them I mean to pass, 

That be assured, without leave asked of thee. 

Retire; or taste thy folly, and learn by proof, 

Hell-born, not to contend with Spirits of Heaven.” 
To whom the Goblin, full of wrath, replied: — 

“Art thou that Traitor-Angel, art thou he, 689 

Who first broke peace in Heaven and faith, till then 

Unbroken, and in proud rebellious arms 

\Drew after him the third part of Heaven’s sons, 

Conjured against the Highest — for which both thou 

And they, outcast from God, are here condemned 

To waste eternal days in woe and pain? 

And reckon’st thou thyself with Spirits of Heaven, 

Hell-doomed, and breath’st defiance here and scorn, 

Where I reign king, and, to enrage thee more, 

Thy king and lord? Back to thy punishment, 

False fugitive; and to thy speed add wings, 700 

Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 

Thy lingering, or with one stroke of this dart 

Strange horror seize thee, and pangs unfelt before.” 
So spake the griesly Terror, and in shape, 

So speaking and so threatening, grew tenfold 

More dreadful and deform. On the other side, 

Incensed with indignation, Satan stood 

Unterrified, and like a comet burned, 

That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 

In the arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 710 

Shakes pestilence and war. Each at the head 

Levelled his deadly aim; their fatal hands 
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No second stroke intend; and such a frown 

Each cast at the other as when two black clouds, 
With heaven’s artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caspian, — then stand front to front 
Hovering a space, till winds the signal blow 

To join their dark encounter in mid-air. 

So frowned the mighty combatants that Hell 719° 
Grew darker at their frown; so matched they stood; 
For never but once more was either like 

To meet so great a foe. And now great deeds 

Had been achieved, whereof all Hell had rung, 

Had not the snaky Sorceress, that sat 

Fast by Hell-gate and kept the fatal key, _ 

Risen, and with hideous outcry rushed between. 

“© father, what intends thy hand,” she cried, 
“Against thy only son? What fury, O son, 
Possesses thee to bend that mortal dart 729 
Against thy father’s head? And know’st for whom? 
For Him who sits above, and laughs the while 
At thee, ordained his drudge to execute 
Whate’er his wrath, which He calls justice, bids — 
His wrath, which one day will destroy ye both!” 

She spake, and at her words the hellish Pest 
Forbore: then these to her Satan returned: — 

“So strange thy outcry, and thy words so strange 
Thou interposest, that my sudder hand, 

Prevented, spares to tell thee yet by deeds 

What it intends, till first I know of thee 740 
What thing thou art, thus double-formed, and why, 
Tn this infernal vale first met, thou call’st 

Ve father, and that fantasm call’st my son. 

I know thee not, nor ever saw till now 

Sight more detestable than him and thee.” 

To whom thus the Portress of Hell-gate replied: — 
“Hast thou forgot me, then; and do I seem 
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Now in thine eye so foul? — once deemed so fair 

In Heaven, when at the assembly, and in sight 

Of all the Seraphim with thee combined 750 
In bold conspiracy against Heaven’s King, 

All on a sudden miserable pain 

Surprised thee, dim thine eyes, and dizzy swum 

In darkness, while thy head flames thick and fast 
Threw forth, till on the left side opening wide, 

Likest to thee in shape and countenance bright, 
Then shining heavenly fair, a goddess armed, _ 

Out of thy head I sprung. Amazement seized 

All the host of Heaven; back they recoiled afraid 

At first, and called me Sin, and for a sign 760 
Portentous held me; but, familiar grown, 

I pleased, and with attractive graces won 

The most averse — thee chiefly, who, full oft. 
Thyself in me thy perfect image viewing, 

Becam’st enamoured; and such joy thou took’st 
With me in secret that my womb conceived 

A growing burden. Meanwhile war arose, 

And flelds were fought in Heaven: wherein remained 
(For what could else?) to our Almighty Foe 

Clear victory; to our part loss and rout 770 
Through all the Empyrean. Down they fell, 

Driven headlong from the pitch of Heaven, down 
Into this Deep; and in the general fall 

I also: at which time this powerful Key 

Into my hands was given, with charge to keep 

These gates for ever shut, which none can pass 
Without my opening. Pensive here I sat 

Alone; but long I sat not, till my womb, 

Pregnant by thee, and now excessive grown, 
Prodigious motion felt and rueful throes. 780 
At last this odious offspring whom thou seest, 

Thine own begotten, breaking violent way, 
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Tore through my entrails, that, with fear and pain 
Distorted, all my nether shape thus grew 
Transformed: but he my inbred enemy 
Forth issued, brandishing his fatal dart, 
Made to destroy. I fled, and cried out Death! 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and sighed 
From all her caves, and back resounded Death ! 
I fled; but he pursued (though more, it seems, 790 
Inflamed with lust than rage), and, swifter far, : 
Me overtook, his mother, all dismayed, 
And, in embraces forcible and foul 
Engendering with me, of that rape begot 
These yelling monsters, that with ceaseless cry 
Surround me, as thou saw’st — hourly conceived 
And hourly born, with sorrow infinite 
To me: for, when they list, into the womb 
That bred them they return, and howl, and gnaw 
My bowels, their repast; then, bursting forth 800 
Afresh, with conscious terrors vex me round, 
That rest or intermission none I find. 
Before mine eyes in opposition sits 
Grim Death, my son and foe, who sets them on, 
And me, his parent, would full soon devour 
For want of other prey, but that he knows 
His end with mine involved, and knows that I 
Should prove a bitter morsel, and his bane, 
Whenever that shall be: so Fate pronounced. 
But thou, O father, I forewarn thee, shun 810 
His deadly arrow; neither vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in those bright arms, 
Though tempered heavenly; for that mortal dint, 
Save He who reigns above, none can resist.” 

She finished; and the subtle Fiend his lore 
Soon learned, now milder, and thus answered 

smooth: — 
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“Dear daughter — since thou claim’st me for thy 
sire, 

And my fair son here show’st me, the dear pledge 
Of dalliance had with thee in Heaven, and joys 
Then sweet, now sad to mention, through dire change 
Befallen us unforeseen, unthought-of — know, 821 
I come no enemy, but to set free 
From out this dark and dismal house of pain 
Both him and thee, and all the Heavenly host 
Of Spirits that, in our just pretences armed, 
Fell with us from on high. From them I go 
This uncouth errand sole, and one for all 
Myself expose, with lonely steps to tread 
The unfounded Deep, and through the void immense 
To search, with wandering quest, a place foretold 830 
Should be — and, by concurring signs, ere now 
Created vast and round — a place of bliss 
In the purlieues of Heaven; and therein placed 
A race of upstart creatures, to supply 
Perhaps our vacant room, though more removed, 
Lest Heaven, surcharged with potent multitude, 
Might hap to move new broils. Be this, or aught 
Than this more secret, now designed, I haste 
To know; and, this once known, shall soon return, 
And bring ye to the place where thou and Death 840 
Shall dwell at ease, and up and down unseen 
Wing silently the buxom ‘air, embalmed 
With odours. There ye shall be fed and filled 
Immeasurably; all things shall be your prey.” 

He ceased; for both seemed highly pleased, and 

Death 

Grinned horrible a ghastly smile, to hear 
His famine should be filled, and blessed his maw 
Destined to that good hour. No less rejoiced 
His mother bad, and thus bespake her Sire: — 


= 
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“The key of this infernal Pit, by due $50 
And by command of Heaven’s all-powerful King, 
I keep, by Him forbidden to unlock 
These adamantine gates; against all force 
Death ready stands to interpose his dart, 
Fearless to be o’ermatched by living might. 
But what owe I to His commands above, 
Who hates me, and hath hither thrust me down 
Into this gloom of Tartarus profound, 
To sit in hateful office here confined, 
Inhabitant of Heaven and heavenly-born — 860 
Here in perpetual agony and pain, 3 
With terrors and with clamours compassed round 
Of mine own brood, that on my bowels feed? 


‘Thou art my father, thou my author, thou 


My being gav’st me; whom should I obey 

But thee? whom follow? Thou wilt bring me soon 

To that new world of light and bliss, among 

The gods who live at ease, where I shall reign 

At thy right hand voluptuous, as beseems 

Thy daughter and thy darling, without end.” 870 
Thus saying, from her side the fatal key, 

Sad instrument of all our woe, she took; 

And, toward the gate rolling her bestial train, 

Forthwith the huge portcullis high up-drew, 

Which, but herself, not all the Stygian Powers 

Could once have moved; then in the keyhole turns 

The intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 

Of massy iron or solid rock with ease 

Unfastens. On a sudden open fly, 

With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 880 

The infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 

Harsh thunder, that the lowest bottom shook 

Of Erebus. She opened; but to shut 

Excelled her power: the gates wide open stood, 
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That with extended wings a bannered host, 

Under spread ensigns marching, might pass through 

With horse and chariots ranked in loose array; 

So wide they stood, and like a furnace-mouth 

Cast forth redounding smoke and ruddy flame. 

Before their eyes in sudden view appear 890 

The secrets of the hoary Deep — a dark 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension; where length, breadth, and 
highth, 

And time, and place, are lost; where eldest Night . 

And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 

Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 

Of endless wars, and by confusion stand. 

For Hot, Cold, Moist, and Dry, four champions fierce, 

Strive here for mastery, and to battle bring 

Their embryon atoms: they around the flag 900 

Of each his faction, in their several clans, 

Light-armed or heavy, sharp, smooth, swift, or slow, 

Swarm populous, unnumbered as the sands 

Of Barca or Cyrene’s torrid soil, 

Levied to side with warring winds, and poise 

Their lighter wings. To whom these most adhere 

He rules a moment: Chaos umpire sits, 

And by decision more imbroils the fray 

By which he reigns: next him, high arbiter, 

Chance governs all. Into this wild Abyss, 910 

The womb of Nature, and perhaps her grave, 

Of neither Sea, nor Shore, nor Air, nor Fire, 

But all these in their pregnant causes mixed 

Confusedly, and which thus must ever fight, 

Unless the Almighty Maker them ordain 

His dark materials to create more worlds — 

Into this wild Abyss the wary Fiend 

Stood on the brink of Hell and looked a while, 
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Pondering his voyage; for no narrow frith 

He had to cross. Nor was his ear less pealed 920 
With noises loud and ruinous (to compare 

Great things with small) than when Bellona storms 
With all her battering engines, bent to rase 

Some capital city; or less than if this frame 

Of heaven were falling, and these elements 

In mutiny had from her axle torn 

The steadfast Earth. At last his sail-broad vans 

He spreads for flight, and, in the surging smoke 
Uplifted, spurns the ground; thence many a league, 
As in a cloudy chair, ascending rides 930 
Audacious; but, that seat soon failing, meets 

A vast vacuity. All unawares, 

Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb-down he drops 
Ten thousand fathom deep, and to this hour 

Down had been falling, had not, by ill chance, 

The strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud, 
Instinct with fire and nitre, hurried him 

As many miles aloft. That fury stayed — 
Quenched in a boggy Syrtis, neither sea, 

Nor good dry land — nigh foundered, on he fares, 940 
Treading the crude consistence, half on foot, 

Half flying; behoves him now both oar and sail. 

As when a gryfon through the wilderness 

With wingéd course, o’er hill or moory dale, 

Pursues the Arimaspian, who by stealth 

Had from his wakeful custody purloined 

The guarded gold; so eagerly the Fiend 

O’er bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, Or flies. 950 
At length a universal hubbub wild . 
Of stunning sounds, and voices all confused, 

Borne through the hollow dark, assaults his ear 
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With loudest vehemence. Thither he plies 
Undaunted, to meet there whatever Power 
Or Spirit of the nethermost Abyss 
Might in that noise reside, of whom to ask 
Which way the nearest coast of darkness lies 
Bordering on light; when straight behold the throne 
Of Chaos, and his dark pavilion spread 960 
Wide on the wasteful Deep! With him enthroned 
Sat sable-vested Night, eldest of things, 
The consort of his reign; and by them stood 
Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon; Rumour next, and Chance, 
And Tumult, and Confusion, all imbroiled, 
And Discord with a thousand various mouths. 

To whom Satan, turning boldly, thus: — ‘Ye 

Powers 

And Spirits of this nethermost Abyss, 
Chaos and ancient Night, I come no spy 970 
With purpose to explore or to disturb 
The secrets-of your realm; but, by constraint 
Wandering this darksome desert, as my way 
Lies through your spacious empire up to light, 
Alone and without guide, half lost, I seek, 
What readiest path leads where your gloomy bounds 
Confine with Heaven; or, if some other place, 
From your dominion won, the Ethereal King 
Possesses lately, thither to arrive 
I travel this profound. Direct my course: 980 
Directed, no mean recompense it brings. 
To your behoof, if I that region lost, _ 
All usurpation thence expelled, reduce ~ 
To her original darkness and your sway 
(Which is my present journey), and once more 
Erect the standard there of ancient Night. 
Yours be the advantage all, mine the revenge!” 
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Thus Satan; and thus him the Anarch old, 
With faltering speech and visage incomposed, 
Answered: — ‘‘I know thee, stranger, who thou art — 
That mighty leading Angel, who of late 991 
Made head against Heaven’s King, though over- 

thrown. 

I saw and heard; for such a numerous host 
Fled not in silence through the frighted Deep, 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 
Confusion worse confounded; and Heaven-gates 
Poured out by millions her victorious bands, 
Pursuing. I upon my frontiers here 
Keep residence; if all I can will serve 
That little which is left so to defend, 1000 
Encroached on still through our intestine broils 
Weakening the sceptre of old Night: first, Hell, 
Your dungeon, stretching far and wide beneath; 
Now lately Heaven and Earth, another world 
Hung o’er my realm, linked in a golden chain 
To that side Heaven from whence your legions fell! 
If that way be your walk, you have not far; 
So much the nearer danger. Go, and speed; 
Havoc, and spoil, and ruin, are my gain.” 

He ceased; and Satan staid not to reply, 1010 
But, glad that now his sea should find a shore, 
With fresh alacrity and force renewed 
Springs upward, like a pyramid of fire, 
Into the wild expanse, and through the shock 
Of fighting elements, on all sides round 
Environed, wins his way; harder beset 
And more endangered than when Argo passed 
Through Bosporus betwixt the justling rocks, 
Or when Ulysses on the larboard shunned 
Charybdis, and by the other Whirlpool steered. — 1020 
So he with difficulty and labour hard 


a 
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Moved on. With difficulty and labour he; 
But, he once passed, soon after, when Man fell, 
Strange alteration! Sin and Death amain, 
Following his track (such was the will of Heaven) 
Paved after him a broad and beaten way 
Over the dark Abyss, whose boiling gulf 
Tamely endured a bridge of wondrous length, 
From Hell continued, reaching the utmost Orb 
Of this frail World; by which the Spirits perverse 1030 
With easy intercourse pass to and fro 
To tempt or punish mortals, except whom 
God and good Angels guard by special grace. 

But now at last the sacred influence 
Of light appears, and from the walls of Heaven 
Shoots far into the bosom of dim Night 
A glimmering dawn. Here Nature first begins 
Her farthest verge, and Chaos to retire, 
As from her outmost works, a broken foe, 
With tumult less and with less hostile din; 1046 
That Satan with less toil, and now with ease, 
Wafts on the calmer wave by dubious light, 
And, like a weather-beaten vessel, holds 
Gladly the port, though shrouds and tackle torn; 
Or in the emptier waste, resembling air, 
Weighs his spread wings, at leisure to behold 
Far off the empyreal Heaven, extended wide 
In circuit, undetermined square or round, 
With opal towers and battlements adorned 
Of living sapphire, once his native seat, 1050 
And, fast by, hanging in a golden chain, 
This pendent World, in bigness as a star 


Of smallest magnitude close by the moon. 


Thither, full fraught with mischievous revenge, — 
Accurst, and in a curséd hour, he hies. 
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BOOK III 


THE ARGUMENT 


God, sitting on his throne, sees Satan flying towards this World, then newly created; 
shows him to the Son, who sat at his right hand; foretells the success of Satan in 

rverting mankind; clears his own Justice and Wisdom from all imputation, hav- 
ing created Man free, and able enough to have withstood his Tempter; yet declares 
his purpose of grace towards him, in regard he fell not of his own malice, as did 
Satan, but by him seduced. The Son of God renders praises to his Father for the 
manifestation of his gracious purpose towards Man: but God again declares that 
Grace cannot be extended towards Man without the satisfaction of Divine Justice; 
Man hath offended the majesty of God by aspiring to Godhead, and therefore, with 
all his progeny, devoted to death, must die, unless some one can be found sufficient 
to answer for his offence, and undergo his punishment. The Son of God freely offers 
himself a ransom for Man: the Father accepts him, ordains his incarnation, pro- 
nounces his exaltation above all Names in Heaven and Earth; commands all the 
Angels to adore him. They obey, and, hymning to their harps in full quire, cele- 
brate the Father and the Son. eanwhile Satan alights upon the bare convex of 
this World’s outermost orb; where wandering he first finds a place since called the 
Limbo of Vanity; what persons and things fly up thither: thence comes to the gate 
of Heaven, described ascending by stairs, and the waters above the firmament that 
flow about it. His passage thence to the orb of the Sun: he finds there Uriel, the 
regent of that orb, but first changes himself into the shape of a meaner Angel, 
and, pretending a zealous desire to behold the new Creation, and Man whom God 
had placed here, inquires of him the place of his habitation, and is directed: alights 
first on Mount Niphates. 


Hatt, holy Light, offspring of Heaven first-bora! 

Or of the Eternal coeternal beam 

May I express thee unblamed? since God is light, 
And never but in unapproachéd light 

Dwelt from eternity — dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate! 

Or hear’st thou rather pure Ethereal Stream, 

Whose fountain who shall tell? Before the Sun, 
Before the Heavens, thou wert, and at the voice 

Of God, as with a mantle didst invest 10 
The rising World of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and formless Infinite! 

Thee I revisit now with bolder wing, 

Escaped the Stygian Pool, though long detained 

In that obscure sojourn, while in my flight 

Through utter and through middle Darkness borne, 
With other notes than to the Orphean lyre 

I sung of Chaos and eternal Night, 

Taught by the Heavenly Muse to venture down 

‘The dark descent, and up to re-ascend, 20 
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Though hard and rare. Thee I revisit safe, 
And feel thy sovran vital lamp; but thou 
Revisit’st not these eyes, that roll in vain, 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn; 
So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs, 
Or dim suffusion veiled. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song; but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 
That wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit: nor sometimes forget 

Those other two equalled with me in fate, 

(So were I equalled with them in renown!) 
Blind Thamyris and blind Meonides, 

And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old: 

Then feed on thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and, in shadiest covert hid, 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 
Seasons return; but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 

But cloud instead and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and, for the book of knowledge fair, 
Presented with a universal blank 

Of Nature’s works, to me expunged and rased, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 
So much the rather thou, Celestial Light, 


8 


5C 


Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers — 


Irradiate; there plant eyes; all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 
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BOOK IV 


THE ARGUMENT 
Satan, now in prospect of Eden, and nigh the place where he must now attempt 
the bold enterprise which he undertook alone against God and Man, falls into man 
doubts with himself, and many passions —fear, envy, and despair; but at oat 
confirms himself in evil; journeys on to Paradise, whose outward prospect and 
situation is described; overleaps the bounds; sits, in the shape of a Cormorant, 
on the Tree of Life, as highest in the Garden, to look about him. The Garden 
described; Satan’s first sight of Adam and Eve; his wonder at their excellent form 
and happy state, but with resolution to work their fall; overhears their discourse; 
thence gathers that the Tree of Knowledge was forbidden them to eat of under 
penalty of death, and thereon intends to found his temptation by seducing them to 
transgress; then leaves them a while, to know further of their state by some other 
means. Meanwhile Uriel, descending on a sunbeam, warns Gabriel, who had 
in charge the gate of Paradise, that some evil Spirit had escaped the Deep, and 
passed at noon by his Sphere, in the shape of a good Angel, down to Paradise, 
discovered after by his furious gestures in the Mount. Gabriel promises to find him 
ere morning. Night coming on, Adam and Eve discourse of going to their rest: 
their bower described: their evening worship. Gabriel, drawing forth his bands 
of night-watch to walk the rounds of Paradise, appoints two strong Angels to 
Adam’s bower, lest the evil Spirit should be there doing some harm to Adam or 
Eve sleeping: there they find him at the ear of Eve, tempting her in a dream, and 
bring him, though unwilling, to Gabriel; by whom questioned, he scornfully an- 
swers; prepares resistance; but, hindered by a sign from Heaven, flies out of Paradise. 
O ror that warning voice, which he who saw 
The Apocalypse heard cry in Heaven aloud, 
Then when the Dragon, put to second rout, 
Came furious down to be revenged on men 
Woe to the inhabitants on Earth! that now, 
While time was, our first parents had been warned 
The coming of their secret Foe, and scaped, 
Haply so scaped, his mortal snare! For now 
Satan, now first inflamed with rage, came down, 
The tempter, ere the accuser, of mankind, 10 
To wreak on innocent frail Man his loss 
Of that first battle, and his flight to Hell. 
Yet not rejoicing in his speed, though bold 
Far off and fearless, nor with cause to boast, 
Begins his dire attempt; which, nigh the birth 
Now rolling, boils in his tumultuous breast, 
And like a devilish engine back recoils 
Upon himself. Horror and doubt distract 
His troubled thoughts, and from the bottom stir 


The hell within him; for within him Hell 20 
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He brings, and round about him, nor from Hell 
One step, no more than from himself, can fly 
By change of place. Now conscience wakes despair 
That slumbered; wakes the bitter memory 
Of what he was, what is, and what must be 
Worse; of worse deeds worse sufferings must ensue! 
Sometimes towards Eden, which now in his view 
Lay pleasant, his grieved look he fixes sad; 
Sometimes towards Heaven and the full-blazing Sun, 
Which now sat high in his meridian tower: 30 
Then, much revolving, thus in sighs began: — 
“Q thou that, with surpassing glory crowned, 
Look’st from thy sole dominion like the god 
Of this new World — at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads — to thee I call, 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 
O Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 
I fell, how glorious once above thy sphere, 
Till pride and worse ambition threw me down, 40 
Warring in Heaven against Heaven’s matchless King! 
Ah, wherefore? He deserved no such return 
From me, whom he created what I was 
In that bright eminence, and with his good 
. Upbraided none; nor was his service hard. 
What could be less than to afford him praise, 
The easiest recompense, and pay him thanks, 
How due? Yet all his good proved ill in me, 
And wrought but malice. Lifted up so high, 
I ’sdeined. subjection, and thought one step higher 50 
Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 
The debt immense of endless gratitude, 
So burthensome, still paying, still to owe; 
Forgetful what from him I still received; 
And understood not that a grateful mind 
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By owing owes not, but still pays, at once — 

Indebted and discharged — what burden then? 

Oh, had his powerful destiny ordained 

Me some inferior Angel, I had stood 

Then happy; no unbounded hope had raised 60 

Ambition. Yet why not? Some other Power 

As great might have aspired, and me, though mean, 

Drawn to his part. But other Powers as great 

Fell not, but stand unshaken, from within, 

Or from without to all temptations armed! 

Hadst thou the same free will and power to stand? — 

Thou hadst. Whom hast thou then, or what, to 
accuse, 

But Heaven’s free love dealt equally to all? 

Be then his love accursed, since, love or hate, ° 

To me alike it deals eternal woe. 70 

Nay, cursed be thou; since against his thy will 

Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

Me miserable! which way shall I fly 

Infinite wrath and infinite despair? 

Which way I fly is Hell; myself am Hell; 

And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep 

Still threatening to devour me opens wide, 

To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heaven. 

O, then, at last relent! Is there no place 

Left for repentance, none for pardon left? 80 

None left but by submission; and that word 

Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 

Among the Spirits beneath, whom I seduced 

With other promises and other vaunts 

Than to submit, boasting I could subdue 

The Omnipotent. Ah me! they little know 

How dearly I abide that boast so vain, 

Under what torments inwardly I groan. 

While they adore me on the throne of Hell, 


| 
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With diadem and sceptre high advanced, 90 

The lower still I fall, only supreme 

In misery: such joy ambition finds! 

But say I could repent, and could obtain, 

By act of grace, my former state; how soon 

Would highth recall high thoughts, how soon unsay 

What feigned submission swore! Ease would recant 

Vows made in pain, as violent and void 

(For never can true reconcilement grow 

Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deep); 

Which would but lead me to a worse relapse 100 

And heavier fall: so should I purchase dear 

Short intermission, bought with double smart. 

This knows my Punisher; therefore as far 

From granting he, as I from begging, peace. 

All hope excluded thus, behold, instead 

Of us, outcast, exiled, his new delight, 

Mankind, created, and for him this World! 

So farewell hope, and, with hope, farewell fear, 

Farewell remorse! All good to me is lost; 

Evil, be thou my Good: by thee at least 110 

Divided empire with Heaven’s King I hold, 

By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign; 

As Man ere long, and this new World, shall know.” 
Thus while he spake, each passion dimmed his face, 

Thrice changed with pale —ire, envy, and despair; 

Which marred his borrowed visage, and betrayed 

Him counterfeit, if any eye beheld: 

For Heavenly minds from such distempers foul 

Are ever clear. Whereof he soon aware 

Each perturbation smoothed with outward calm, 120 

Artificer of fraud; and was the first 

That practiced falsehood under saintly show, 

Deep malice to conceal, couched with revenge: 

Yet not enough had practised to deceive 
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Uriel, once warned; whose eye pursued him down 

The way he went, and on the Assyrian mount 

Saw him disfigured, more than could befall 

Spirit of happy sort: his gestures fierce 

He marked and mad demeanour, then alone, 

As he supposed, all unobserved, unseen. 130 
So on he fares, and to the border comes 

Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, 

Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure green, 

As with a rural mound, the champain head 

Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 

With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild, 

Access denicd; and overhead up-grew 

Insuperable highth of loftiest shade, 

Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 

A sylvan scene, and as the ranks ascend 140 

Shade above shade, a woody theatre 

Of stateliest view. Yet higher than their tops 

The verdurous wall of Paradise up-sprung; 

Which to our general Sire gave prospect large 

Into his nether empire neighbouring round. 

And higher than that wall a circling row 

Of goodliest trees, loaden with fairest fruit, 

Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue, 

Appeared, with gay enamelled colours mixed; 

On which the sun more glad impressed his beams 150 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 

When God hath showered the earth: so lovely seemed 

That landscape. And of pure now purer air 

Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 

Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 

All sadness but despair. Now gentle gales, 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 

Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 

Those balmy spoils. As, when to them who sail 
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Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past . 160 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the Blest, with such delay 
Well pleased they slack their course, and many a 
league 

Cheered with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles; 
So entertained those odorous sweets the Fiend _ 
Who came their bane, though with them better pleased 
Than Asmodéus with the fishy fume 
That drove him, though enamoured, from the spouse 
Of Tobit’s son, and with a vengeance sent 170 
From Media post to Hgypt, there fast bound. 

Now to the ascent.of that steep savage hill 
Satan had journeyed on, pensive and slow; 
But further way found none; so thick entwined, 
As one continued brake, the undergrowth 
Of shrubs and tangling bushes and perplexed 
All path of man or beast that passed that way. 
One gate there only was, and that looked east 
On the other side. Which when the Arch-Felon saw, 
Due entrance he disdained, and, in contempt, 180 
At one slight bound high overleaped all bound 
Of hill or highest wall, and sheer within 
Lights on his feet. As when a prowling wolf, 
Whom hunger drives to seek new haunt for prey, 
Watching where shepherds pen their flocks at eve, 
In hurdled cotes amid the field secure, 
Leaps o’er the fence with ease into the fold; 
Or as a thief, bent to unhoard the cash 
Of some rich burgher, whose substantial doors, 
Cross-barred and bolted fast, fear no assault, 190 
In at the window climbs, or o’er the tiles; 
So clomb this first grand Thief into God’s fold: 
So since into his Church lewd hirelings climb. 
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Thence up he flew, and on the Tree of Life, 

The middle tree and highest there that grew, 

Sat like a Cormorant; yet not true life i 
Thereby regained, but sat devising death 

To them who lived; nor on the virtue thought 

Of that life-giving plant, but only used 

For prospect what, well used, had been the pledge 200 
Of immortality. So little knows 

Any, but God alone, to value right 

The good before him, but perverts best things 

To worst abuse, or to their meanest use. 

Beneath him, with new wonder, now he views, 

To all delight of human sense exposed, 

In narrow room Nature’s whole wealth; yea, more! — 
A Heaven on Earth: for blissful Paradise 

Of God the garden was, by him in the east 

Of Eden planted. Eden stretched her line 210 
From Auran eastward to the royal towers 

Of great Seleucia, built by Grecian kings, 

Or where the sons of Eden long before 

Dwelt in Telassar. In this pleasant soil 

His far more pleasant garden God ordained. 

Out of the fertile ground he caused to grow 

All trees of noblest kind for sight, smell, taste; 

And all amid them stood the Tree of Life, 

High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit 

Of vegetable gold; and next to life, 22 
Our death, the Tree of Knowledge, grew fast by — 
Knowledge of good, bought dear by knowing ill. 
Southward through Eden went a river large, 

Nor changed his course, but through the shaggy hill 
Passed underneath engulfed; for God had thrown 
That mountain, as his garden-mould, high raised 
Upon the rapid current, which, through veins 

Of porous earth with kindly thirst updrawn,_, 
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Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 

Watered the garden; thence united fell 230 

Down the steep glade, and met the nether flood, 

Which from his darksome passage now appears, 

And now, divided into four main streams, 

Runs diverse, wandering many a famous realm 

And country whereof here needs no account; 

But rather to tell how, if Art could tell 

How, from that sapphire fount the crispéd brooks, 

Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 

With mazy error under pendent shades 

Ran nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 240 

Flowers worthy of Paradise, which not nice Art 

In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon 

Poured forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain, 

Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 

The open field, and where the unpierced shade 

Imbrowned the noontide bowers. Thus was this 
place, 

A happy rural seat of various view: 

Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm; 

Others whose fruit, burnished with golden rind, 

Hung amiable — Hesperian fables true, _ 250 

If true, here only — and of delicious taste. 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 

Grazing the tender herb, were interposed, 

Or palmy hillock; or the flowery lap 

Of some irriguous valley spread her store, 

Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose. 

Another side, umbrageous grots and caves 

Of cool recess, o’er which the mantling vine 

Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 

Luxuriant; meanwhile murmuring waters fall 260 

Down the slope hills dispersed, or in a lake, 

That to the fringéd bank with myrtle crowned 
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Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams. 

The birds their quire apply; airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 

The trembling leaves, while universal Pan, 

Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, 

Led on the eternal Spring. Not that fair field 

Of Enna, where Proserpin gathering flowers, 

Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 27 
Was gathered — which cost Ceres all that pain 

To seek her through the world — nor that sweet grove 
Of Daphne, by Orontes and the inspired 

Castalian spring, might with this Paradise 

Of Eden strive; nor that Nyseian isle, 

Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham, 

Whom Gentiles Ammon call and Libyan Jove, 

Hid Amalthea, and her florid son, 

Young Bacchus, from his stepdame Rhea’s eye; 

Nor, where Abassin kings their issue guard, 280 
Mount Amara (though this by some supposed 

True Paradise) under the Ethiop line 

By Nilus’ head, enclosed with shining rock, 

A whole day’s journey high, but wide remote 

From this Assyrian garden, where the Fiend 

Saw undelighted all delight, all kind 

Of living creatures, new to sight and strange. 

Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 

God-like erect, with native honour clad 

In naked majesty, seemed lords of all, 290 
And worthy seemed; for in their looks divine 

The image of their glorious Maker shone, 

Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure — 
Severe, but in true filial freedom placed, 

Whence true authority in men: though both 

Not equal, as their sex not equal seemed; 

For contemplation he and valour formed, 
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For softness she and sweet attractive grace; 

He for God only, she for God in him. 

His fair large front and eye sublime declared 300 
Absolute rule; and Hyacinthin locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad: 
She, as a veil down to the slender waist, 

Her unadornéd golden tresses wore 

Dishevelled, but in wanton ringlets waved 

As the vine curls her tendrils — which implied 
Subjection, but required with gentle sway, 

And by her yielded, by him best received, 

Yielded, with coy submission, modest pride, 310 
And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay. 

Nor those mysterious parts were then concealed; 
Then was not guilty shame. Dishonest shame 

Of Nature’s works, honour dishonourable, 

Sin-bred, how have ye troubled all mankind 

With shows instead, mere shows of seeming pure, 
And banished from man’s life his happiest life, 
Simplicity and spotless innocence! 

So passed they naked on, nor shunned the sight - 

Of God or Angel; for they thought no ill: 320 
So hand in hand they passed, the loveliest pair 

That ever since in love’s embraces met — 

Adam the goodliest man of men since born 

His sons; the fairest of her daughters Eve. 

Under a tuft of shade that on a green 

Stood whispering soft, by a fresh fountain-side, 
They sat them down; and, after no more toil 

Of their sweet gardening labour than sufficed 

To recommend cool Zephyr, and make ease 

More easy, wholesome thirst and appetite 330 
More grateful, to their supper-fruits they fell — 
Nectarine fruits, which the compliant boughs 
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Yielded them, sidelong as they sat recline 

On the soft downy bank damasked with flowers. 

The savoury pulp they chew, and in the rind, 

Still as they thirsted, scoop the brimming stream; 

Nor gentle purpose, nor endearing smiles 

Wanted, nor youthful dalliance, as beseems 

Fair couple linked in happy nuptial league, 

Alone as they. About them frisking played 340 

All beasts of the earth, since wild, and of all chase 

In wood or wilderness, forest or den. 

Sporting the lion ramped, and in his paw 

Dandled the kid; bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 

Gambolled before them; the unwieldy elephant, 

To make them mirth, used all his might, and wreathed 

His lithe proboscis; close the serpent sly, 

Insinuating, wove with Gordian twine 

His braided train, and of his fatal guile 

Gave proof unheeded. Others on the grass 350 

Couched, and, now filled with pasturage, gazing sat, 

Or bedward ruminating; for the sun, 

Declined, was hastening now with prone career 

To the Ocean Isles, and in the ascending scale 

Of Heaven the stars that usher evening rose: 

When Satan, still in gaze as first he stood, 

Scarce thus at length failed speech recovered sad: — 
“‘O Hell! what do mine eyes with grief behold? 

Into our room of bliss thus high advanced 

Creatures of other mould — Earth-born perhaps, 360 

Not Spirits, yet to Heavenly Spirits bright 

Little inferior — whom my thoughts pursue 

With wonder, and could love; so lively shines 

In them divine resemblance, and such grace 

The hand that formed them on their shape hath 

poured. 

Ah! gentle pair, ye little think how nigh 
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Your change approaches, when all these delights 

Will vanish, and deliver ye to woe — 

More woe, the more your taste is now of Joy: 

Happy, but for so happy i) secured 370 

Long to continue, and this high seat, your Heaven, 

Ill fenced for Heaven to keep out such a foe 

As now is entered; yet no purposed foe . 

To you, whom I could pity thus forlorn, 

Though I unpitied. League with you I seek, 

And mutual amity, so strait, so close, 

That I with you must dwell, or you with me, 

Henceforth. My dwelling, haply, may not please, 

Like this fair Paradise, your sense; yet such 

Accept your Maker’s work; he gave it me, 380 

Which I as freely give. Hell shall unfold, 

To entertain you two, her widest gates, 

And send forth all her kings; there will be room, 

Not like these narrow limits, to receive 

Your numerous offspring; if no better place, 

Thank him who puts me, loath, to this revenge 

On you, who wrong me not, for him who wronged. 

And, should I at your harmless innocence 

Melt, as I do, yet public reason just — 

Honour and empire with revenge enlarged 390 

By conquering this new World — compels me now 

To do what else, though damned, I should abhor.” 
So spake the Fiend, and with necessity, 

The tyrant’s plea, excused his devilish deeds. 

Then from his lofty stand on that high tree 

Down he alights among the sportful herd 

Of those four-footed kinds, himself now one, 

Now other, as their shape served best his ends 

Nearer to view his prey, and, unespied, 

To mark what of their state he more might learn 400 

By word or action marked. About them round 


: 
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_A lion now he stalks with fiery glare; 

Then as a tiger, who by chance hath spied 

In some purlieu two gentle fawns at play, 

Straight couches close; then rising, changes oft 

His couchant watch, as one who chose his ground, 

Whence rushing he might surest seize them both 

Griped in each paw: when Adam, first of men, 

To first of women, Eve, thus moving speech, 

Turned him all ear to hear new utterance flow: — 410 
‘“‘Sole partner and sole part of all these joys, 

Dearer thyself than all, needs must the Power 

That made us, and for us this ample World, 

Be infinitely good, and of his good 

As liberal and free as infinite; 

That raised us from the dust, and placed us here 

Tn all this happiness, who at his hand 

Have nothing merited, nor can perform 

Aught whereof he hath need; he who requires 

From us no other service than to keep 420 

This one, this easy charge — of all the trees 

In Paradise that bear delicious fruit 

So various, not to taste that only Tree 

Of Knowledge, planted by the Tree of Life; 

So near grows Death to Life, whate’er Death is — 

Some dreadful thing no doubt; for well thou know’st 

God hath pronounced it Death to taste that Tree: 

The only sign of our obedience left 

Among so many signs of power and rule 

Conferred upon us, and dominion given 430 

Over all other creatures that possess 

Earth, Air, and Sea. Then let us not think hard 

One easy prohibition, who enjoy 

Free leave so large to all things else, and choice 

Unlimited of manifold delights; 

But let us ever praise him, and extol 
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His bounty, following our delightful task, 

To prune these growing plants, and tend these flowers; 

Which, were it toilsome, yet with thee were sweet.” 
To whom thus Eve replied: — “‘O thou for whom 

And from whom I was formed flesh of thy flesh, 441 

And without whom am to no end, my guide 

And head! what thou hast said is just and right. 

For we to him, indeed, all praises owe, 

And daily thanks — I chiefly, who enjoy 

So far the happier lot, enjoying thee 

Pre-eminent by so much odds, while thou 

Like consort to thyself canst nowhere find. 

That day I oft remember, when from sleep 

I first awaked, and found myself reposed, 450 

Under a shade, on flowers, much wondering where 

And what I was, whence thither brought, and how. « 

Not distant far from thence a murmuring sound ee 

Of waters issued from a cave, and spread 

Into a liquid plain; then stood unmoved, 

Pure as the expanse of Heaven. I thither went 

With unexperienced thought, and laid me down 

On the green bank, to look into the clear 

Smooth lake, that to me seemed another sky. 

As I bent down to look, just opposite 460 

A Shape within the watery gleam appeared, 

Bending to look on me. I started back, 

It started back; but pleased I soon returned, 

Pleased it returned as soon with answering looks 

Of sympathy and love. There I had fixed 

Mine eyes till now, and pined with vain desire, 

Had not a voice thus warned me: ‘What thou seest, 

What there thou seest, fair creature, is thyself; 

With thee it came and goes: but follow me, 

And I will bring thee where no shadow stays 470 

Thy coming, and thy soft embraces — he 
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Whose image thou art; him thou shalt enjoy 
Inseparably thine; to hin shalt bear 
Multitudes like itysell and thence be called 
Mother of human race.’ What could I do, 
But follow straight, invisibly thus led? 
Till I espied thee, fair, indeed, and tall, 
Under a platan; yet methought less fair, 
Less winning soft, less amiably mild, 
Than that smooth watery image. Back I turned; 480 
Thou, following, cried’st aloud, ‘Return, fair Eve; 
Whom fliest thou? Whom thou fliest, of him thou art, 
His flesh, his bone; to give thee being I lent 
Out of my side to thee, nearest my heart, 
Substantial life, to have thee by my side | 
Henceforth an individual solace dear: 
Part of my soul I seek thee, and thee claim 
My other half.’ With that thy gentle hand 
Seized mine: I yielded, and from that time see 
How beauty is excelled by manly grace 490 
And wisdom, which alone is truly fair.” 

So spake our gentle mother, and, with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreproved, 
And meek surrender, half-imbracing leaned 
On our first father: half her swelling breast 
Naked met his, under the flowing gold 
Of her loose tresses hid. He, in delight 
Both of her beauty and submissive charms, 
Smiled with superior love, as Jupiter 
On Juno smiles when he impregns the clouds 500 
That shed May flowers, and pressed her matron lip 
With kisses pure. Aside the Devil turned 
For envy; yet with jealous leer malign 
Eyed them askance, and to himself thus plained: — 

“Sioht hateful, sight tormenting! Thus these two, 
Imparadised in one another’s arms, 
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The happier Eden, shall enjoy their fill 
Of bliss on bliss; while I to Hell am thrust, 
Where neither joy nor love, but fierce desire, 
Among our other torments not the least, 510 
Still unfulfilled, with pain of longing pines! 
Yet let me not forget what I have gained 
From their own mouths. All is not theirs, it seems; 
One fatal tree there stands, of Knowledge called, 
Forbidden them to taste. Knowledge forbidden? 
Suspicious, reasonless! Why should their Lord. 
Envy them that? Can it be sin to know? 
Can it be death? And do they only stand 
By ignorance? Is that their happy state, 
The proof of their obedience and their faith? 520 
A fair foundation laid whereon to build 
Their ruin! Hence I will excite their minds 
With more desire to know, and to reject 
Envious commands, invented with design 
To keep them low, whom knowledge might exalt 
Equal with gods. Aspiring to be such, 
They taste and die: what likelier can ensue? 
But first with narrow search I must walk round 
This garden, and no corner leave unspied; 
A chance but chance may lead where I may meet 530 
Some wandering Spirit of Heaven, by fountait-side, 
Or in thick shade retired, from him to draw 
What further would be learned. Live while ye may, 
Yet happy pair; enjoy, till I return, 
Short pleasures; for long woes are to succeed!” 

So saying, his proud step he scornful turned, 
But with sly circumspection, and began 
Through wood, through waste, o’er hill, o’er dale, his 

roam. 

Meanwhile in utmost longitude, where Heaven 
With Earth and Ocean meets, the setting Sun 540 
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Slowly descended, and with right aspect’ 

- Against the eastern gate of Paradise 

Levelled his evening rays. It was a rock 

Of alabaster, piled up to the clouds, 

Conspicuous far, winding with one ascent 

Accessible from Earth, one entrance high; 

The rest was craggy cliff, that overhung 

Still as it rose, impossible to climb. 

Betwixt these rocky pillars Gabriel sat, 

Chief of the angelic guards, awaiting night; 550 

About him exercised heroic games 

The unarmed youth of Heaven; but nigh at hand 

Celestial armoury, shields, helms, and spears, 

Hung high, with diamond flaming and with gold. 

Thither came Uriel, gliding through the even 

On a sunbeam, swift as a shooting star 

In autumn thwarts the night, when vapors fired 

Impress the air, and shows the mariner 

From what point of his compass to beware 

Impetuous winds. He thus began in haste: — sec 
‘‘Gabriel, to thee thy course by lot hath given 

Charged and strict watch that to this happy place 

No evil thing approach or enter in. 

This day at highth of noon came to my sphere 

A Spirit, zealous, as he seemed, to know 

More of the Almighty’s works, and chiefly Man, 

God’s latest image. I described his way 

Bent all on speed, and marked his airy gait, 

But in the mount that lies from Eden north, 

Where he first lighted, soon discerned his looks —_570 

Alien from Heaven, with passions foul obscured. 

Mine eye pursued him still, but under shade 

Lost sight of him. One of the banished crew, 

I fear, hath ventured from the Deep, to raise 

New troubles; him thy care must be to find.” 
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To whom the wingéd Warrior thus returned: — 
“Uriel, no wonder if thy perfect sight, 
Amid the Sun’s bright circle where thou sitt’st, 
See far and wide. In at this gate none pass 
The vigilance here placed, but such as come 580 
Well known from Heaven; and since meridian hour 
No creature thence. If Spirit of other sort, - 
So minded, have o’erleaped these earthy bounds 
On purpose, hard thou know’st it to exclude 
Spiritual substance with corporeal bar. 
But, if within the circuit of these walks, 
In whatsoever shape, he lurk of whom 
Thou tell’st, by morrow dawning I shall know.” 

So promised he;.and Uriel to his charge 
Returned on that bright beam, whose point now 

raised 590 

Bore him slope downward to the Sun, now fallen 
Beneath the Azores; whether the Prime Orb, 
Incredible how swift, had thither rolled 
Diurnal, or this less voltbil Earth, 
By shorter flight to the east, had left him there 
Arraying with reflected purple and gold 
The clouds that on his western throne attend. 

Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad; 
Silence accompanied; for beast and bird, 690 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale. 
She all night long her amorous descant sung: 
Silence was pleased. Now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires; Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the Moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent qucen, unveiled her peerless light, 
And o’er. the dark her silver mantle threw; 609 
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When Adam thus to Eve: — ‘Fair consort, the hour 
Of night, and all things now retired to rest, 

Mind us of like repose; since God hath set 

Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive, and the timely dew of sleep, 

Now falling with soft slumberous weight, inclines 
Our eye-lids. Other creatures all day long 

Rove idle, unemployed, and less need rest; 

Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 

And the regard of Heaven on all his ways; 620 
While other animals unactive range, 

And of their doings God takes no account. 
To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 

With first approach of light, we must be risen, 

And at our pleasant labour, to reform 

Yon flowery arbours, yonder alleys green, 

Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 

That mock our scant manuring, and require 

More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth. 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums, _630 
That lie bestrown, unsightly and unsmooth, 

Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease. 
Meanwhile, as Nature wills, Night bids us rest.” 

- Towhom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorned: — 
““My author and disposer, what thou bidd’st 
Unargued I obey. So God ordains: 

God is thy law, thou mine: to know no more 

Is woman’s happiest knowledge, and her praise. 
With thee conversing, I forget all time, 

All seasons, and their change; all please alike. 640 
Sweet is the breath of Morn, her rising sweet, 

With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the Sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 

His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, — 
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Glistering with dew; fragrant the fertile Earth 

After soft showers; and sweet the coming-on 

Of grateful Evening mild; then silent Night, 

With this her solemn bird, and this fair Moon, 

And these the gems of Heaven, her starry train: 

But neither breath of Morn, when she ascends 650 

With charm of earliest birds; nor rising Sun 

On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, flower, 

Glistering with dew; nor fragrance after showers; 

Nor grateful Evening mild; nor silent Night, 

With this her solemn bird; nor walk by moon, 

Or glittering star-light, without thee is sweet. 

But wherefore all night long shine these? for whom 

This glorious sight; when sleep hath shut all eyes?” 
To whom our general ancestor replied: — 

“Daughter of God and Man, accomplished Eve, 660 

Those have their course to finish round the Earth . 

By morrow evening, and from land to land 

In order, though to nations yet unborn, 

Ministering light prepared, they set and rise; 

Lest total Darkness should by night regain 

Her old possession, and extinguish life 

In nature and all things; which these soft fires 

Not only enlighten, but with kindly heat 

Of various influence foment and warm, 

Temper or nourish, or in part shed down 670 

Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow 

On Earth, made hereby apter to receive 

Perfection from the Sun’s more potent ray. 

These, then, though unbeheld in deep of night, 

Shine not in vain. Nor think, though men were none, 

That Heaven would want spectators, God want praise. 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the Earth 

Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep: 

All these with ceaseless praise his works behold 
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Both day and night. How often, from the steep 680 

Of echoing hill or thicket, have we heard 

Celestial voices to the midnight air, 

Sole, or responsive each to other’s note, 

Singing their great Creator! Oft in bands 

While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 

With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds 

In full harmonic number joined, their songs 

Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to Heaven.” 
Thus talking, hand in hand alone they passed 

On to their blissful bower. It was a place 690 

Chosen by the sovran Planter, when he framed 

All things to Man’s delightful use. The roof 

Of thickest covert was inwoven shade, 

Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grew , 

Of firm and fragrant leaf; on either side 

Acanthus, and each odorous bushy shrub, 

Fenced up the verdant wall; each beauteous flower, 

Tris all hues, roses, and jessamine, 

Reared high their flourished heads between, and 

wrought 

Mosaic; under foot the violet, 700 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay agi 

Broidered the ground, more coloured than with stone 

Of costliest emblem. Other creature here, 

Beast, bird, insect, or worm, durst enter none; 

Such was their awe of Man. In shadier bower 

More sacred and sequestered, though but feigned, 

Pan or Sylvanus never slept, nor Nymph 

Nor Faunus haunted. Here, in close recess, 

With flowers, garlands, and sweet-smelling herbs, 

Espouséd Eve decked first her nuptial bed, 710 

And heavenly choirs the hymenzan sung, 

What day the genial Angel to our Sire 

Brought her, in naked beauty more adorned, 
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More lovely, than Pandora, whom the gods 
Endowed with all their gifts; and, O! too like 
In sad event, when, to the unwiser son 
Of Japhet brought by Hermes, she ensnared 
Mankind with her fair looks, to be avenged 
On him who had stole Jove’s authentic fire. . 

Thus at their shady lodge arrived, both stood, 720 
Both turned, and under open sky adored 
The God that made both Sky, Air, Earth, and Heaven, 
Which they beheld, the Moon’s resplendent globe, 
And starry Pole: — “‘Thou also madest the Night, 
Maker Omnipotent; and thou the Day, 
Which we, in our appointed work employed, 
Have finished, happy in our mutual help 
And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss 
Ordained by thee; and this delicious place, 
For us too large, where thy abundance wants 730 
Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground. 
But thou hast promised from us two a race 
To fill the Earth, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake, 
And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep.” 

This said unanimous, and other rites 
Observing nore, but adoration pure, 
Which God likes best, into their inmost bower 
Handed they went; and, eased the putting-oif 
These troublesome disguises which we wear, 740 
Straight side by side were laid; nor turned, I ween, 
Adam from his fair spouse, nor Eve the rites | 
Mysterious of connubial love refused: 
Whatever hypocrites austerely talk 
Of purity, and place, and innocence, 
Defaming as impure what God declares 
Pure, and commands to some, leaves free to all. 
Our Maker bids increase; who bids abstain 
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- But our destroyer, foe to God and Man? 
Hail, wedded Love, mysterious law, true source 750 
Of human offspring, sole propriety 
In Paradise of all things common else! 
By thee adulterous lust was driven from men 
Among the bestial herds to range; by thee, 
Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother, first were known. 
Far be it that I should write thee sin or blame 
Or think thee unbefitting holiest place, 
Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets, 760 
Whose bed is undefiled and chaste pronounced, 
Present, or past, as saints and patriarch used. 
Here Love his golden shafts employs, here lights 
His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings, 
Reigns here and revels; not in the bought smile 
Of harlots — loveless, joyless, unendeared, 
Casual fruition; nor in court amours, 
Mixed dance, or wanton mask, or midnight ball, 
Or serenade, which the starved lover sings 
To his proud fair, best quitted with disdain. 770 
These, lulled by nightingales, embracing slept, 
And on their naked limbs the flowery roof 
Showered roses, which the morn repaired. Sleep on, 
Blest pair! and, O! yet happiest, if ye seek 
No happier state, and know to know no more! 

Now had Night measured with her shadowy cone 
Half-way up-hill this vast sublunar vault, 
And from their ivory port the Cherubim 
Forth issuing, at the accustomed hour, stood armed 
To their night-watches in warlike parade; 780 
When Gabriel to his next in power thus spake: — 

“Ugziel, half these draw off, and coast the south 
With strictest watch; these other whee! the north | 
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Our circuit meets full west.”’ As flame they part, 
Half wheeling to the shield, half to the spear. 
From these, two strong and subtle Spirits he called 
That near him stood, and gave them thus in charge: 
“Tthuriel and Zephon, with winged speed 
Search through this Garden; leave unsearched no 
nook; 
But chiefly where those two fair creatures lodge, 790 
Now laid perhaps asleep, secure of harm. 
This evening from the Sun’s decline arrived 
Who tells of some infernal Spirit seen 
Hitherward bent (who could have thought?), escaped 
The bars of Hell, on-errand bad, no doubt: ; 
Such, where ye find, seize fast, and hither bring.” 
So saying, on he led his radiant files, 
Dazzling the moon; these to the bower direct 
In search of whom they sought. Him there they 
found 
Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve, 800 
Assaying by his devilish art to reach 
The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 
Illusions as he list, phantasms and dreams; 
Or if, inspiring venom, he might taint 
The animal spirits, that from pure blood arise 
Like gentle breaths from rivers pure, thence raise, 
At least distempered, discontented thoughts, 
Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires, 
Blown up with high conceits engendering pride. 
Him thus intent Ithuriel with his spear 810 
Touched lightly; for no falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeness. Up he starts, 
Discovered and surprised. As, when a spark 
Lights on a heap of nitrous powder, laid 
Fit for the tun, some magazine to store , 
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Against a rumoured war, the smutty grain, 
With sudden blaze diffused, inflames the air; 
So started up, in his own shape, the Fiend. 
Back stept those two fair Angels, half amazed 820 
So sudden to behold the griesly King; 
Yet thus, unmoved with fear, accost him soon: — 
“Which of those rebel Spirits adjudged to Hell 
Com’st thou, escaped thy prison? and, transformed, 
Why satt’st thou like an enemy in wait, 
Here watching at the head of these that sleep?” 
““Know ye not, then,” said Satan, filled with scorn, 
““Know ye not me? Ye knew me once no mate 
For you, there sitting where ye durst not soar! 
Not to know me argues yourselves unknown, 83 
The lowest of your throng; or, if ye know, 
Why ask ye, and superfluous begin 
Your message, like to end as much in vain?” 
To whom thus Zephon, answering scorn with 
scorn: 
“Think not, revolted Spirit, thy shape the same, 
Or undiminished brightness, to be known 
As when thou stood’st in Heaven upright and pure. 
That glory then, when thou no more wast good, 
Departed from thee; and thou resemblest now 
Thy sin and place of doom obscure and foul. 840 
But come; for thou, be sure, shalt give account 
To him who sent us, whose charge is to keep 
This place inviolable, and these from harm.” 
So spake the Cherub; and his grave rebuke, 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 
Invincible. Abashed the Devil stood, 
And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely — saw, and pined 
His loss; but chiefly to find here observed 
His lustre visibly impaired; yet seemed 850 
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Undaunted. ‘If I must contend,” said he, 
“Best with the best — the sender, not the sent; 
Or all at once: more glory will be won, 

Or less be lost.’’ ‘‘Thy fear,’’ said Zephon bold, 
“Will save us trial what the least can do 

Single against thee wicked, and thence weak.’ 

The Fiend replied not, overcome with rage; 

But, like a proud steed reined, went haughty on, 
Champing his iron curb. To strive or fly 

He held it vain; awe from above had quelled 860 
His heart, not else dismayed. Now drew they nigh 
The western point, where those half-rounding guards - 
Just met, and, closing, stood in squadron joined, 
Awaiting next command. To whom their chief, 
Gabriel, from the front thus called aloud: — 

‘‘O friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet 
Hasting this way, and now by glimpse discern 
Ithuriel and Zephon through the shade; 

And with them comes a third, a regal port, 

But faded splendour wan, who by his gait 870 
And fierce demeanour seems the Prince of Hell — 
Not likely to part hence without contest’. 

Stand firm, for in his look defiance lours.”’ 

He scarce had ended, when those two approached, 
And brief related whom they brought, where found, 
How busied, in what form and posture couched. 
To whom, with stern regard, thus Gabriel spake: — 
“Why hast thou, Satan, broke the bounds prescribed 
To thy trangressions, and disturbed the charge 
Of others, who approve not to transgress 880 
By thy example, but have power and right 
To question thy bold entrance on this place; 
Employed, it seems, to violate sleep, and those 
Whose dwelling God hath planted here in bliss?” 

To whom thus Satan, with contemptuous brow: — 
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‘Gabriel, thou hadst in Heaven the esteem of wise; 
And such I held thee; but this question asked 
Puts me in doubt. Lives there who loves his pain? 
Who would not, finding way, break loose from Hell, 
Though thither doomed? Thou wouldst thyself, no 
doubt, ; 390 
And boldly venture to whatever place _ 
Farthest from pain, where thou mightst hope to change 
- Torment with ease, and soonest recompense 
Dole with delight; which in this place I sought: 
To thee no reason, who know’st only good, 
But evil hast not tried. And wilt object 
His will who bound us? Let him surer bar 
His iron gates, if he intends our stay 
In that dark durance. Thus much what was asked: 
The rest is true; they found me where they say; 900 
But that implies not violence or harm.” 
Thus he in scorn. The warlike Angel moved 
Disdainfully half smiling, thus replied: — 
“OQ loss of one in Heaven to judge of wise, 
Since Satan fell, whom folly overthrew, 
And now returns him from his prison scaped, 
Gravely in doubt whether to hold them wise 
Or not who ask what boldness brought him hither 
Unlicensed from his bounds in Hell prescribed! 
So wise he judges it to fly from pain g1U. 
However, and to scape his punishment! 
So judge thou still, presumptuous, till the wrath, 
Which thou incurr’st by flying, meet thy flight 
Sevenfold, and scourge that wisdom back to Heli, 
Which taught thee yet no better that no pain 
Can equal anger infinite provoked. 
But wherefore thou alone? Wherefore with thee 
Came not all Hell broke loose? Is pain to them 
Less pain, less to be fled? or thou than they 
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Less hardy to endure? Courageous chief, 926 
The first in flight from pain, hadst thou alleged 

To thy deserted host this cause of flight, 

Thou surely hadst not come sole fugitive.” 

To which the Fiend thus answered, frowning 
stern: — 

‘Not that I less endure, or shrink from pain, 
Insulting Angel! well thou know’st I stood 

Thy fiercest, when in battle to thy aid 

The blasting volleyed thunder made all speed 

‘And seconded thy else not dreaded spear. 

But still thy words at random, as before, 930 
Argue thy inexperience what behoves, 

From hard assays and ill successes past, 

A faithful leader — not to hazard all ; 

Through ways of danger by himself untried. 

I, therefore, I alone, first undertook 

To wing the desolate Abyss, and spy 

This new-created World, whereof in Hell 

Fame is not silent, here in hope to find 

Better abode, and my afflicted Powers 

To settle here on Earth, or in mid Air; 940 
Though for possession put to try once more 

What thou and thy gay legions dare against; 

Whose easier business were to serve their Lord 
.High up in Heaven, with songs to hymn his throne, 
And practised distances to cringe, not fight.” 

To whom the Warrior-Angel soon replied: — 

“To say and straight, unsay, pretending first 

Wise to fly pain, professing next the spy, 

Argues no leader, but a liar traced, 

Satan; and couldst thou ‘faithful’ add? O name, 950 
O sacred name of faithfulness profaned! 

Faithful to whom? to thy rebellious crew? 

Army of fiends, fit body to fit head! 
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Was this your discipline and faith engaged, 
Your military obedience, to dissolve 
Allegiance to the ackowledged Power Supreme? 
And thou, sly hypocrite, who now wouldst seem 
Patron of liberty, who more than thou 
Once fawned, and cringed, and servilely adored 
Heaven’s awful Monarch? wherefore, but in hope 96 
To dispossess him, and thyself to reign? 
But mark what I areed thee now: Avaunt! 
Fly thither whence thou fledd’st. If from this hour 
Within these hallowed limits thou appear, 
Back to the Infernal Pit I drag thee chained, 
And seal thee so as henceforth not to scorn 
The facile gates of Hell too slightly barred.” 
So threatened he; but Satan to no threats 
Gave heed, but waxing more in rage, replied: — 
“Then, when I am thy captive, talk of chains, 970 
Proud limitary Cherub! but ere then 
Far heavier load thyself expect to feel 
From my prevailing arm, though Heaven’s King 
Ride on thy wings, and thou with thy Compeers, 
Used to the yoke, draw’st his triumphant wheels 
In progress through the road of Heaven star-paved.” 
While thus he spake, the angelic squadron bright 
Turned fiery red, sharpening in moonéd horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With ported spears, as thick as when a field 980 
Of Ceres ripe for harvest waving bends 
Her bearded grove of ears which way the wind 
Sways them; the careful ploughman doubting stands 
Lest on the threshing-floor his hopeful sheaves 
Prove chaff. On the other side, Satan, alarmed, 
Collecting all his might, dilated stood, 
Like Teneriff or Atlas, unremoved: 
His stature reached the sky, and on his crest 
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Sat Horror plumed; nor wanted in his grasp 

What seemed both spear and shield. Now dreadful 
deeds 990 

Might have ensued; nor only Paradise, 

In this commotion, but the starry cope 

Of Heaven perhaps, or all the Elements 

At least, had gone to wrack, disturbed and torn 

With violence of this conflict, had not soon 

The Eternal, to prevent such horrid fray, 

Hung forth in Heaven his golden scales, yet seen 

Betwixt Astrea and the Scorpion sign, 

Wherein all things created first he weighed, 

The pendulous round Earth with balanced air 1000 

In counterpoise, now ponders all events, 

Battles and realms. In these he put two weights, 

The sequel each of parting and of fight: 

The latter quick up flew, and kicked the beam; 

Which Gabriel spying thus bespake the Fiend: — 

“Satan, I know thy strength, and thou know’st 

mine, 

Neither our own, but given; what folly then 

To boast what arms can do! since thine no more 

Than Heaven permits, nor mine, though doubled now, 

To trample thee as mire. For proof look up, 1010 

And read thy lot in yon celestial sign, 

Where thou art weighed, and shown how light, how 
weak 

If you resist.”” The Fiend looked up, and knew 

His mounted scale aloft: nor more; but fled 

Murmuring; and with him fled the shades of Night. 


BOOK V 


THE ARGUMENT 


Morning approached, Eve relates to Adam her troublesome dream; he likes it not, 
yet comforts her: they come forth to their day labours: their morning hymn at 
the door ef their bower. God, to render Man inexcusable, sends Rapkiel to ad- 
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_ monish him of his obedience, of his free estate, of his enemy near at hand, who he 
is, and why his enemy, and whatever else may avail Adam to know. Raphael comes 
down to Paradise; his appearance described; his coming discerned by Adam afar 
off, sitting at the door of his bower; he goes out to meet him, brings him to his 
lodge, entertains him with the choicest fruits of Paradise, got together by Eve; their 
discourse at table. Raphael performs his message, minds Adam of his state and 
of his enemy; relates, at Adam’s request, who that enemy is, and how he came to 
be so, beginning from his first revolt in Heaven, and the occasion thereof; how he 
drew his legions after him to the parts of the North, and there incited them to 
rebel with him, persuading all but only Abdiel, a seraph, who in argument dis- 
_ suades and opposes him, then forsakes him. 


BOOK VI 


THE ARGUMENT 


Raphael continues to relate how Michael and Gabriel were sent forth to battle 
against Satan and his Angels. The first fight described: Satan and his Powers 
retire under night. He calls a council; invents devilish engines, which, in the 
second day’s fight, put Michael and his Angels to some disorder; but they at length, 
pulling up mountains, overwhelmed both the force and machines of Satan. Yet, 
the tumult not so ending, God, on the third day, sends Messiah his Son, for whom 
he had reserved the glory of that victory. He, in the power of his Father, coming 
to the place, and causing all his legions to stand still on either side, with his chariot 
and thunder driving into the midst of his enemies, pursues them, unable to resist, 
towards the wall of Heaven; which opening, they leap down with horror and confu- 
sion into the place of punishment prepared for them in the Deep. Messiah returns 
with triumph to his Father. 


“All night the dreadless Angel, unpursued, 

Through Heaven’s wide champaign held his way, till 
Morn, 

Waked by the circling Hours, with rosy hand 

Unbarved the gates of Light. There is a cave 

Within the Mount of God, fast by his Throne, 

Where Light and Darkness in perpetual round 

Lodge and dislodge by turns — which makes through 
Heaven 

Grateful vicissitude, like day and night; 

Light issues forth, and at the other door 

Obsequious Darkness enters, till her hour 10 

To veil the heaven, though darkness there might well 

Seem twilight here. And now went forth the Morn 

Such as in highest heaven, arrayed in gold 

Empyreal; from before her vanished Night, 

Shot through with orient beams; when all the plain 

Covered with thick embattled squadrons bright, 

Chariots, and flaming arms, and fiery steeds, 
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Reflecting blaze on blaze, first met his view. 

War he perceived, war in procinct, and found 

Already known what he for news had thought 20 

To have reported. Gladly then he mixed 

Among those friendly Powers, who him received 

With joy and acclamations loud, that one, 

That of so many myriads fallen yet one, 

Returned not lost. On to the sacred Hill 

They led him, high applauded, and present 

Before the Seat supreme; from whence a voice, 

From midst a golden cloud, thus mild was heard: — 
«Servant of God, well done! Well hast thou 

fought 

The better fight, who single hast maintained 30 

Against revolted multitudes the cause 

Of truth, in word mightier than they in arms, 

And for the testimony of truth hast borne 

Universal reproach, far worse to bear 

Than violence; for this was all thy care -— 

To stand approved in sight of God, though worlds 

Judged thee perverse. The easier conquest now 

Remains thee — aided by this host of friends, 

Back on thy foes more glorious to return 

Than scorned thou didst depart; and to subdue af 

By force who reason for their law refuse — 

Right reason for their law, and for their King 

Messiah, who by right of merit reigns. 

Go, Michael, of celestial armies prince, 

And thou, in military prowess next, 

Gabriel; lead forth to battle these my sons 

Invincible; lead forth my arméd Saints, 

By thousands and by millions ranged for fight, 

Equal in number to that godless crew 

Rebellious. Them with fire and hostile arms 50 

Fearless assault; and, to the brow of Heaven 
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Pursuing, drive them out from God and bliss 
Into their place of punishment, the gulf 
Of Tartarus, which ready opens wide 
His fiery chaos to receive their fall.’ 
““So spake the Sovran Voice; and clouds began 
To darken all the Hill, and smoke to roll 
In dusky wreaths reluctant flames, the sign 
Of wrath awaked; nor with less dread the loud 
Ethereal trumpet from on high gan blow. 6C 
At which command the Powers Militant 
That stood for Heaven, in mighty quadrate joined 
Of union irresistible, moved on 
In silence their bright legions to the sound 
Of instrumental harmony, that breathed 
Heroic ardour to adventurous deeds 
Under their godlike leaders, in the cause 
Of God and his Messiah. On they move, 
Indissolubly firm; nor obvious hill, 
Nor straitening vale, nor wood, nor stream, divides 
Their perfect ranks; for high above the ground 71 
Their march was, and the passive air upbore 
Their nimble tread. As when the total kind 
Of birds, in orderly array on wing, 
Came summoned over Eden to receive 
Their names of thee; so over many a tract 
Of Heaven they marched, and many a province wide, 
Tenfold the length of this terrene. At last, 
Far in the horizon, to the north, appeared 
From skirt to skirt a fiery region, stretched 80 
In battailous aspect; and, nearer view, 
Bristled with upright beams innumerable 
Of rigid spears, and helmets thronged, and shields 
Various, with boastful argument portrayed, 
The banded Powers of Satan hasting on 
With furious expedition: for they weened 
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That self-same day, by fight or by surprise, 
To win the Mount of God, and on his throne 
To set the envier of his state, the proud 
Aspirer. But their thoughts proved fond and vain 90 
In the mid-way; though strange to us it seemed 
At first that Angel should with Angel war, 
And in fierce hosting meet, who wont to meet 
So oft in festivals of joy and love 
Unanimous, as sons of one great Sire, 
Hymning the Eternal Father. But the shout 
Of battle now began, and rushing sound 
Of onset ended soon each milder thought. 
High in the midst, exalted as a God, 
The Apostate in his sun-bright chariot sat, 100 
Idol of majesty divine, enclosed 
With flaming Cherubim and golden shields; 
Then lighted from his gorgeous Throne — for now 
*Twixt host and host but narrow space was left, 
A dreadful interval, and front to front 
Presented stood, in terrible array 
Of hideous length. Before the cloudy van, 
On the rough edge of battle ere it joined, 
Satan, with vast and haughty strides advanced, 
Came towering, armed in adamant and gold. 110 
Abdiel that sight endured not, where he stood 
Among the mightiest, bent on highest deeds, 
And thus his own undaunted heart explores: — 
“OQ Heaven! that such resemblance of the Highest 
Should yet remain, where faith and realty 
Remain not! Wherefore should not strength and 
might 
There fail where virtue fails, or weakest prove 
Where boldest, though to sight unconquerable? 
His puissance, trusting in the Almighty’s aid, 
I mean to try, whose reason I have tried 120 
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Unsound and false; nor is it aught but just 
That he who in debate of truth hath won 
Should win in arms, in both disputes alike 
Victor. Though brutish that contest’ and foul, 
When reason hath to deal with force, yet so 
Most reason is that reason overcome.’ 

“So pondering, and from his armed peers 
Forth-stepping opposite, half-way he met 
His daring foe, at this prevention more 


Incensed, and thus securely him defied: — 130 
“<Proud, art thou met? Thy hope was to have 
reached 


The highth of thy aspiring unopposed — 

The Throne of God unguarded, and his side 

Abandoned at the terror of thy power 

Or potent tongue. Fool! not to think how vain 

Against the Omnipotent to rise in arms; 

Who, out of smallest things, could without end 

Have raised incessant armies to defeat 

Thy folly; or with solitary hand, 

Reaching beyond all limit, at one blow, 140 

Unaided could have finished thee, and whelmed 

Thy legions under darkness! But thou seest 

All are not of thy train; there be who faith 

Prefer, and piety to God, though then 

To thee not visible when I alone 

Seemed in thy world erroneous to dissent 

From all: my Sect thou seest; now learn too late 

How few sometimes may know when thousands err.’ 
‘Whom the grand Foe, with scornful eye askance, 

Thus answered: — ‘Ill for thee, but in wished hour 150 

Of my revenge, first sought for, thou return’st 

From flight, seditious Angel, to receive 

Thy merited reward, the first assay 

Of this right hand provoked, since first that tongue. 
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Inspired with contradiction, durst oppose 
A third part of the Gods, in synod met 
Their deities to assert: who, while they feel 
Vigour divine within them, can allow 
Omnipotence to none. But well thou com’st 
Before thy fellows, ambitious to win 160 
From me some plume, that thy success may show 
Destruction to the rest. This pause between 
(Unanswered lest thou boast) to let thee know. — 
At first I thought that Liberty and Heaven 
To heavenly souls had been ail one; but now 
I see that most through sloth had rather serve, 
Ministering Spirits, trained up in feast and song: 
Such hast thou armed, the minstrelsy of heaven — 
Servility with freedom to contend, 169 
As both their deeds compared this day shall prove.’ 
“To whom, in brief, thus Abdiel stern replied: — 
‘Apostate! still thou err’st, nor end wilt find 
Of erring, from the path of truth remote. 
Unjustly thou deprav’st it with the name 
Of servitude, to serve whom God ordains, 
Or Nature: God and Nature bid the same, 
When he who rules is worthiest, and excels 
Them whom he governs. This is servitude — 
To serve the unwise, or him who hath rebelled 
Against his worthier, as thine now serve thee, 180 
Thyself not free, but to thyself enthralled; 
Yet lewdly dar’st our ministering upbraid. 
Reign thou in Hell, thy kingdom; let me serve 
In Heaven God ever blest, and his divine 
Behests obey, worthiest to be obeyed. 
Yet chains in Hell, not realms, expect; meanwhile, 
From me returned, as erst thou saidst, from flight, 
This greeting on thy impious crest receive.’ 
“So saying, a noble stroke he lifted high, 
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Which hung not, but so swift with tempest fell 190 
On the proud crest of Satan that no sight, 

Nor motion of swift thought, less could his shield, 
Such ruin intercept. Ten paces huge 

He back recoiled; the tenth on bended knee 

His massy spear upstayed: as if, on earth, 

Winds under ground, or waters forcing way, 
Sidelong had pushed a mountain from his seat, 
Half-sunk with all his pines. Amazement seized 
The rebel Thrones, but greater rage, to see 

Thus foiled their mightiest; ours joy filled, and shout, 
Presage of victory, and fierce desire 201 
Of battle: whereat Michaél bid sound 

The Archangel trumpet. Through the vast of Heaven 
It sounded, and the faithful armies rung 

Hosannah to the Highest; nor stood at gaze 

The adverse legions, nor less hideous joined 

The horrid shock. Now storming fury rose, 

And clamour such as heard in Heaven till now 

Was never; arms on armour clashing brayed 
Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 210 
Of brazen chariots raged; dire was the noise 

Of conflict; overhead the dismal hiss 

Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew, 

And, flying, vaulted either host with fire. 

So under fiery cope together rushed 

Both battles main with ruinous assault 

And inextinguishable rage. All Heaven 

Resounded; and, had Earth been then, all Earth 
Had to her centre shook. . What wonder, when 
Millions of fierce encountering Angels fought 228 
On either side, the least of whom could wield 

These elements, and arm him with the force 

Of all their regions? How much more of power 
Army against army numberless to raise 
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Dreadful combustion warring, and disturb, 
Though not destroy, their happy native seat; 

Had not the Eternal King Omnipotent 

From his strong hold of Heaven high overruled 
And limited their might, though numbered such 
As each divided legion might have seemed 230 
A numerous host, in strength each arméd hand 

A legion! Led in fight, yet leader seemed 

Each warrior single as in chief; expert 

When to advance, or stand, or turn the sway 

Of battle, open when, and when to close 

The ridges of grim war. No thought of flight, 
None of retreat, no unbecoming deed 

That argued fear; each on himself relied 

As only in his arm the moment lay 

Of victory. Deeds of eternal fame 240 
Were done, but infinite; for wide was spread 

That war, and various: sometimes on firm ground . 
A standing fight; then, soaring on main wing, 
Tormented all the air; all air seemed then ~ 
Conflicting fire. Long time in even scale 

The battle hung; till Satan, who that day 
Prodigious power had shown, and met in arms 

No equal, ranging through the dire attack 

Of fighting Seraphim confused, at length 

Saw where the sword of Michael smote, and felled 259 
Squadrons at once: with huge two-handed sway 
Brandished aloft, the horrid edge came down 
Wide-wasting. Such destruction to withstand 

He hasted, and opposed the rocky orb- 

Of tenfold adamant, his ample shield, 

A vast circumference. At his approach 

The great Archangel from his warlike toil 
Surceased, and, glad, as hoping here to end 
Intestine war in Heaven, the Arch-foe subdued, 
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Or captive dragged in chains, with hostile frown 260 
And visage all inflamed, first thus began: — 

“** Author of Evil, unknown till thy revolt, 
Unnamed in Heaven, now plenteous as thou seest 
These acts of hateful strife — hateful to all, 

Though heaviest, by just measure, on thyself 

And thy adherents — how hast thou disturbed - 
‘Heaven’s blessed peace, and into Nature brought 
Misery, uncreated till the crime 

Of thy rebellion! how hast thou instilled 

Thy malice into thousands, once upright 270 
And faithful, now proved false! But think not here 
To trouble holy rest; Heaven casts thee out 

From all her confines; Heaven, the seat of bliss, 
Brooks not the works of violence and war. 

Hence, then, and Evil go with thee along, 

Thy offspring, to the place of Evil, Hell — 

Thou and thy wicked crew! there mingle broils! 

Ere this avenging sword begin thy doom, 

Or some more sudden vengeance, winged from God, 
Precipitate thee with augmented pain.’ 280 

“‘So spake the Prince of Angels; to whom thus 
The Adversary: — ‘Nor think thou with wind 
Of airy threats to awe whom yet with deeds 
Thou canst not. Hast thou turned the least of these 
To flight — or, if to fall, but that they rise 
Unvanquished — easier to transact with me 
That thou shouldst hope, imperious, and with threats 
To chase me hence? Err not that so shall end 
The strife which thou call’st evil, but we style 
The strife of glory; which we mean to win, 290 
Or turn this Heaven itself into the Hell 
Thou fablest; here, however, to dwell free, 

If not to reign. Meanwhile, thy utmost force — 
And join Him named Almighty to thy aid — 
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I fly not, but have sought thee far and nigh. 

“They ended parle, and both addressed for fight 
Unspeakable; for who, though with the tongue 
Of Angels, can relate, or to what things 
Liken on Earth conspicuous, that may lift 
Human imagination to such highth 30€ 
Of godlike power? for likest gods they seemed, 
Stood they or moved, in stature, motion, arms, 
Fit to decide the empire of great Heaven. 
Now waved their fiery swords, and in the air 
Made horrid circles; two broad suns their shields 
Blazed opposite, while Expectation stood 
In horror; from each hand with speed retired, 
Where erst was thickest fight, the Angelic throng, 
And left large field, unsafe within the wind 
Of such commotion: such as (to set forth 310 
Great things by small) if, Nature’s concord broke, 
Among the constellations war were sprung, 
Two planets, rushing from aspect’ malign 
Of fiercest opposition, in mid sky 
Should combat, and their jarring spheres confound. 
Together both, with next to almighty arm 
Uplifted imminent, one stroke they aimed 
That might determine, and not need repeat 
As not of power, at once; nor odds appeared 
In might or swift prevention. But the sword 320 
Of Michael from the armoury of God 
Was given him tempered so that neither keen 
Nor solid might resist that edge: it met 
The sword of Satan, with steep force to smite 
Descending, and in half cut sheer; nor stayed, 
But, with swift wheel reverse, deep entering, shared 
All his right side. Then Satan first knew pain, 
And writhed him to and fro convolved; so sore _ 
The griding sword with discontinuous wound _ 
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Passed through him. But the ethereal substance 
closed, 330 

Not long divisible; and from the gash 

A stream of nectarous humour issuing flowed 

Sanguine, such as celestial Spirits may bleed, 

And all his armour stained, erewhile so bright. 

Forthwith, on all sides, to his aid was run 

By Angels many and strong, who interposed 

Defence, while others bore him on their shields 

Back to his chariot where it stood retired . 

From off the files of war: there they him laid 

Gnashing for anguish, and despite, and shame 340 

To find himself not matchless, and his pride 

Humbled by such rebuke, so far beneath 

His confidence to equal God in power. 

Yet soon he healed; for Spirits, that live throughout 

Vital in every part — not, as frail Man, 

In entrails, heart or head, liver or reins — 

Cannot but by annihilating die; 

Nor in their liquid texture mortal wound 

Receive, no more than can the fluid air: 

All heart they live, all head, all eye, all ear, 350 

All intellect, all sense; and as they please 

They limb themselves, and colour, shape, or size 

Assume, as likes them best, condense or rare. 

“Meanwhile, in other parts, like deeds deserved 

Memorial, where the might of Gabriel fought, 

And with fierce ensigns pierced the deep array 

Of Moloch, furious king, who him defied, 

And at his chariot-wheels to drag him bound 

Threatened, nor from the Holy One of Heaven 

Refrained his tongue blasphémous, but anon, 360 

Down cloven to the waist, with shattered arms 

And uncouth pain fled bellowing. On each wing 

Uriel and Raphaél his vaunting foe, 
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Though huge and in a rock of diamond armed, 
Vanquished — Adramelech and Asmadai, 
Two potent Thrones, that to be less than Gods é 
Disdained, but meaner thoughts learned in their flight, 
Mangled with ghastly wounds through plate and mail. 
Nor stood unmindful Abdiel to annoy 
The atheist crew, but with redoubled blow 370 
Ariel, and Arioch, and the violence 
Of Ramiel, scorched and blasted, overthrew. 
T inight relate of thousands, and their names 
Eternize here on Earth; but those elect 
Angels, contented with their fame in Heaven, 
Seek not the praise of men: the other sort, 
In might though wondrous and in acts of war, 
Nor of renown less eager, yet by doom 
Cancelled from Heaven and sacred memory, 
Nameless in dark oblivion let them dwell 380 
For strength from truth divided, and from just, 
Iliaudable, nought merits but dispraise 
And ignominy, yet to glory aspires, 
Vain-glorious, and through infamy seeks fame: 
Therefore eternal silence be their doom! 

“And now, their mightiest quelled, the battle 

swerved, 

With many an inroad gored; deforméd rout 
Entered, and foul disorder; all the ground 
With shivered armour strown, and on a heap 
Chariot and charioter lay overturned, 390 
And fiery foaming steeds; what stood recoiled, 
O’er-wearied, through the faint Satanic host, 
Defensive scarce, or with pale fear surprised — 
Then first with fear surprised and sense of pain — 
Fled ignominious, to such evil brought 
By sin of disobedience, till that hour | 
Not liable to fear, or flight, or pain. ~ 
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Far otherwise the inviolable Saints 
In cubic phalanx firm advanced entire, 
Invulnerable, impenetrably armed; 400 
Such high advantages their innocence 
Gave them above their foes — not to have sinned, 
Not to have disobeyed; in fight they stood 
Unwearied, unobnoxious to be pained 
By wound, though from their place by violence moved. 
“Now Night her course began, and, over Heaven 
Inducing darkness, grateful truce imposed, 
And silence on the odious din of war. 
Under her cloudy covert both retired, 
Victor and vanquished. On the foughten field © 410 
Michaél and his Angels, prevalent 5 
Encamping, placed in guard their watches round, 
Cherubic waving fires: on the other part, 
Satan with his rebellious disappeared, 
Far in the dark dislodged, and, void of rest, 
His Potentates to council called by night 
And in the midst thus undismayed began: — 
“<Q now in danger tried, now known in arms 
Not to be overpowered, companions dear, 
Found worthy not of liberty alone — 420 
Too mean pretence — but, what we more affect, ° 
Honour, dominion, glory, and renown; 
Who have sustained one day in doubtful fight 
(And, if one day, why not eternal days?) 
What Heaven’s Lord had powerfullest to send 
Against us from about his Throne, and judged 
Sufficient to subdue us to his will, 
But proves not so: then fallible, it seems, 
Of future we may deem him, though till now 
Omniscient thought! True is, less firmly armed, 430 
Some disadvantage we endured, and pain — 
Till now not known, but, known, as soon contemned; 
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Since now we find this our empyreal form 
Incapable of mortal injury, 
Imperishable, and, though pierced with wound, 
Soon closing, and by native vigour healed. 
Of evil, then, so small as easy think 
The remedy: perhaps more valid arms, 
Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 
May serve to better us and worse our foes, 440 
Or equal what between us made the odds, 
In nature none. If other hidden cause 
Left them superior, while we can preserve 
Unhurt our minds, and understanding sound, 
Due search and consultation will disclose.’ 
“He sat; and in the assembly next upstood 
Nisroch, of Principalities the prime. 
As one he stood escaped from cruel fight 
Sore toiled, his riven arms to havoc hewn, 
And, cloudy in aspect’, thus answering spake: — 450 
“““ Deliverer from new Lords, leader to free 
Enjoyment of our right as Gods! yet hard 
For Gods, and too unequal work, we find 
Against unequal arms to fight in pain, 
Against unpained, impassive; from which evil 
Ruin must needs ensue. For what avails 
Valour or strength, though matchless, quelled with 
pain, 
Which all subdues, and makes remiss the hands 
Of mightiest? Sense of pleasure we may well 
Spare out of life perhaps, and not repine, 466 
But live content — which is the calmest life; 
But pain is perfect misery, the worst 
Of evils, and, excessive, overturns ~ 
All patience. He who, therefore, can invent 
With what more forcible we may offend 
Our yet unwounded enemies, or arm 
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Ourselves with like defence, to me deserves ~ ° 
No less than for deliverance what we owe.’ 

‘““Whereto, with look composed, Satan replied: — 
‘Not uninvented that, which thou aright 470 
Believ’st so main to our success, I bring. 
Which of us who beholds the bright surface’ 
Of this ethereous mould whereon we stand — 
This continent of spacious Heaven, adorned 
With plant, fruit, flower ambrosial, gems and gold — 
Whose eye so superficially surveys 
These things as not to mind from whence they grow 
Deep under ground: materials dark and crude, 
Of spiritous and fiery spume, till touched 
With Heaven’s ray, and tempered, they shoot forth 
So beauteous, opening to the ambient light? 481 
These in their dark nativity the Deep 
Shall yield us, pregnant with infernal flame; 
Which, into hollow engines long and round 
Thick-rammed, at the other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated and infuriate, shall send forth 
From far, with thundering noise, among our foes 
Such implements of mischief as shall dash 
To pieces and o’erwhelm whatever stands 
Adverse, that they shall fear we have disarmed 490 
The Thunderer of his only dreaded bolt. 
Nor long shall be our labour; yet ere dawn 
Effect shall end our wish. Meanwhile revive; 
Abandon fear; to strength and counsel joined 
Think nothing hard, much less to be despaired.’ 

“He ended; and his words their drooping cheer 
Enlightened, and their languished hope revived. 
The invention all admired, and each how he 
To be the inventor missed; so easy it seemed, 
Once found, which yet unfound most would have 

thought 500 
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Impossible! Yet, haply, of thy race, 
In future days, if malice should abound, ; 
Some one, intent on mischief, or inspired 
With devilish machination, might devise . 
Like instrument to plague the sons of men 
For sin, on war and mutual slaughter bent. 
Forthwith from council to the work they flew; 
None arguing stood; innumerable hands 
Were ready; in a moment up they turned 
Wide the celestial soil, and saw beneath . B10 
The originals of Nature in their crude 
Conception; sulphurous and nitrous foam = > 
They found, they mingled, and, with subtle art 
Concocted and adusted, they reduced 
To blackest grain, and into store conveyed. 
Part hidden veins digged up (nor hath this Earth. 
Entrails unlike) of mineral and stone, 
Whereof to found their engines and their balls 
Of missive ruin; part incentive reed 
Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. 520 
So all ere day-spring, under conscious Night, 
Secret they finished, and in order set, 
With silent circumspection, unespied. 
“Now, when fair Morn orient in Heaven appeared, 
Up rose the victor Angels, and to arms 
The matin trumpet sung. In arms they stood 
Of golden panoply, refulgent host, 
Soon banded; others from the dawning hills 
Looked round, and scouts each coast light-arméd 
scour, ' : | 
Each quarter, to descry the distant foe, 530 
Where lodged, or whither fled, or if for fight, 
In motion or in halt. Him soon they met 
Under spread ensigns moving nigh, in slow 
But firm battalion: back with speediest sail 
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Zophiel, of Cherubim the swiftest wing, ~ 
Came flying, and in mid air aloud thus cried: — 

““¢ Arm, Warriors, arm for fight! The foe at hand, 
Whom fied we thought, will save us long pursuit 
This day; fear not his flight; so thick a cloud 
He comes, and settled in his face I see 540 
Sad resolution and secure. Let each 
His adamantine coat gird well, and each 
Fit well his helm, gripe fast his orbéd shield, 

Borne even or high; for this day will pour down, 
If I conjecture aught, no drizzling shower, 
But rattling storm of arrows barbed with fire.’ 

“So warned he them, aware themselves, and soon 
In order, quit of all impediment. 

Instant, without disturb, they took alarm, 

And onward move embattled: when, behold, 550 
Not distant far, with heavy pace the Foe 
Approaching gross and huge, in hollow cube 
Training his devilish enginry, impaled 

On every side with shadowing squadrons deep, 

To hide the fraud. At interview both stood 

A while; but suddenly at head appeared 

Satan, and thus was heard commanding loud: — 

“¢Vaneuard, to right and left the front unfold, 

That all may see who hate us how we seek 
Peace and composure, and with open breast 56C 
Stand ready to receive them, if they like 
Our overture, and turn not back perverse: 
But that I doubt. However, witness Heaven! 
Heaven, witness thou anon! while we discharge 
Freely our part. Ye, who appointed stand, 

Do as you have in charge, and briefly touch 
What we propound, and loud that all may hear.’ 
“So scoffing in ambiguous words, he scarce ' 

Had ended, when to right and left the front 
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Divided, and to either flank retired; 570 
Which to our eyes discovered, new and strange, 

A triple mounted row of pillars laid 

On wheels (for like to pillars most they seemed, 

Or hollowed bodies made of oak or fir, 

With branches lopt, in wood or mountain felled), 
Brass, iron, stony mould, had not their mouths 

With hideous orifice gaped on us wide, 

Portending hollow truce. At each, behind, 

A Seraph stood, and in his hand a reed 

Stood waving tipt with fire, while we, suspense, 580 
Collected stood within our thoughts amused. . 

Not long! for sudden all at once their reeds 

Put forth, and to a narrow vent applied 

With nicest touch. Immediate in a flame, 

But soon obscured with smoke, all Heaven appeared, 
From those deep-throated engines belched, whose roar 
Embowelled with outrageous noise the air, 

And all her entrails tore, disgorging foul 

Their devilish glut, chained thunderbolts and hail 

Of iron globes; which, on the Victor Host 590 
Levelled, with such impetuous fury smote, 

That whom they hit none on their feet might stand, 
Though standing else as rocks, but down they fell 
By thousands, Angel on Archangel rolled, 

The sooner for their arms. Unarmed, they might 
Have easily, as Spirits, evaded swift 

By quick contraction or remove; but now 

Foul dissipation followed, and forced rout; 

Nor served it to relax their serried files. 

What should they do? If on they rushed, repulse 600 
Repeated, and indecent overthrow 

Doubled, would render them yet more despised, 

And to their foes a laughter — for in view 

Stood ranked of Seraphim another row, 
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In posture to displode their second tire 

Of thunder; back defeated to return 

They worse abhorred. Satan beheld their plight, 
And to his mates thus in derision called: — 

“*O friends, why come not on these victors proud? 
Erewhile they fierce were coming; and, when we, 610 
To entertain them fair with open front 
And breast (what could we more?), propounded terms 
Of composition, straight they changed their minds, 
Flew off, and into strange vagaries fell, 

As they would dance. Yet for a dance they seemed 
Somewhat extravagant and wild; perhaps 

For joy of offered peace. But I suppose, 

If our proposals once again were heard, 

We should compel them to a quick result.’ 

“To whom thus Belial, in like gamesome mood: — 
‘Leader, the terms we sent were terms of weight, 621 
Of hard contents, and full of force urged home, 

Such as we might perceive amused them all, 
And stumbled many. Who receives them right 
Had need from head to foot well understand; , 
Not understood, this gift they have besides — 
They shew us when our foes walk not upright.’ 

“So they among themselves in pleasant vein 
Stood scoffing, highthened in their thoughts beyond 
All doubt of victory; Eternal Might 630 
To match with their inventions they presumed 
So easy, and of his thunder made a scorn, 

And all his host derided, while they stood 

A while in trouble. But they stood not long; 

Rage prompted them at length, and found them arms 
Against such hellish mischief fit to oppose. 
Forthwith (behold the excellence, the power, 

Which God hath in his mighty Angels placed!) 

Their arms away they threw, and to the hills 
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(For Earth hath this variety from Heaven 640 

Of pleasure situate in hill and dale) 

Light as the lightning-glimpse they ran, they flew; 

From their foundations, loosening to and fro, 

They plucked the seated hills, with all their load, 

Rocks, waters, woods, and, by the shaggy tops 

Uplifting, bore them in their hands. Amaze, 

Be sure, and terror, seized the rebel Host, 

When coming towards them so dread they saw 

The bottom of the mountains upward turned, - 

Till on those cursed engines’ triple row 650 

They saw them whelmed, and all their confidence 

Under the weight of mountains buried deep; 

Themselves invaded next, and on their heads 

Main promontories flung, which in the air 

Came shadowing, and oppressed whole legions armed. 

Their armour helped their harm, crushed in and 
bruised, 

Into their substance pent — which wrought them 
pain 

Implacable, and many a dolorous groan, 

Long struggling underneath, ere they could wind 

Out of such prison, though Spirits of purest light, 660 

Purest at first, now gross by sinning grown. 

The rest, in imitation, to like arms 

Betook them, and the neighbouring hills uptore; 

So hills amid the air encountered hills, 

Hurled to and fro with jaculation dire, 

That underground they fought in dismal shade: 

Infernal noise! war seemed a civil game 

To this uproar; horrid confusion heaped 

Upon confusion rose. And now all Heaven 

Had gone to wrack, with ruin overspread, 670 

Had not the Almighty Father, where he sits 

Shrined in his sanctuary of Heaven secure, 
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Consulting on the sum of things, foreseen 
This tumult, and permitted all, advised, 
That his great purpose he might so fulfil, 
To honour his Anointed Son, avenged 
Upon his enemies, and to declare 
All power on him transferred. Whence to his Son, 
The assessor of his throne, he thus began: — 
““« Effulgence of my glory, Son beloved, ” 680 
Son in whose face invisible is beheld 
Visibly, what by Deity I am, 
And in whose hand what by decree I i 
Second Omnipotence! two days are passed, 
Two days, as we compute the days of Heaven, 
Since Michael and his Powers went forth to tame 
These disobedient. Sore hath been their fight, 
As likeliest was when two such foes met armed: 
For to themselves I left them; and thou know’st 


Equal in their creation they were formed, 690 
Save what sin hath impaired — which yet hath 
wrought 


Insensibly, for I suspend their doom: 

Whence in perpetual fight they needs must last 

Endless, and no solution will be found. 

War wearied hath performed what war can do, 

And to disordered rage let loose the reins, 

With mountains, as with weapons, armed; which 
makes 

Wild work in Heaven, and dangerous to the main. 

Two days are, therefore, passed; the third is thine: 

For thee I have ordained it, and thus far 700 

Have suffered, that the glory may be thine 

Of ending this great war, since none but thou 

Can end it. Into thee such virtue and grace 

Immense I have transfused, that all may know 

In Heaven and Hell thy power above compare, 
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And this perverse commotion governed thus, 
To manifest thee worthiest to be Heir 
Of all things — to be Heir, and to be King 
By sacred unction, thy deservéd right. 
Go, then, thou Mightiest, in thy Father’s might; 710 
Ascend my chariot; guide the rapid wheels 
That shake Heaven’s basis; bring forth all my war; 
My bow and thunder, my almighty arms, 
Gird on, and sword upon thy puissant thigh; 
Pursue these Sons of Darkness, drive them out 
From all Heaven’s bounds into the utter Deep: 
There let them learn, as likes them, to despise 
God, and Messiah his anointed King.’ 
“He said, and on his Son with rays direct 
Shone full. He all his Father full expressed 720 
Ineffably into his face received; 
And thus the Filial Godhead answering spake: — 
“““Q) Father, O Supreme of Heavenly Thrones, 
First, Highest, Holiest, Best, thou always seek’st 
To glorify thy Son; I always thee, 
As is most just. This I my glory account, 
My exaltation, and my whole delight, 
That thou in me, well pleased, declar’st thy will 
Fulfilled, which to fulfil is all my bliss. 
Sceptre and power, thy giving, I assume, 730 
And gladlier shall resign when in the end 
Thou shalt be all in all, and I in thee 
For ever, and in me all whom thou lov’st. 
But whom thou hat’st I hate, and can put on 
Thy terrors, as I put thy mildness on, 
Image of thee in all things: and shall soon, 
Armed with thy might, rid Heaven of these rebelled, 
To their prepared ill mansion driven down, 
To chains of darkness and the undying Worm, 
That from thy just obedience could revolt, 740 
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Whom to obey is happiness entire. 
Then shall thy Saints, unmixed, and from the impure 
Far separate, circling thy holy Mount, 
Unfeignéd halleluiahs to thee sing, 
Hymns of high praise, and I among them chief.’ 
““So said, He, o’er his sceptre bowing, rose 
From the right hand of Glory where He sat; 
And the third sacred morn began to shine, 
Dawning through Heaven. Forth rushed with whirl- 
wind sound 
The chariot of Paternal Deity, 750 
Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel; undrawn, 
Itself instinct with spirit, but convoyed 
By four cherubic Shapes. Four faces each 
Had wondrous; as with stars, their bodies all 
And wings were set with eyes; with eyes the wheels 
Of beryl, and careering fires between; 
Over their heads a crystal firmament, 
Whereon a sapphire throne, inlaid with pure 
Amber and colours of the showery arch. 
He, in celestial panoply all armed 760 
Of radiant Urim, work divinely wrought, 
Ascended; at his right hand Victory 
Sat eagle-winged; beside him hung his bow, 
And quiver, with three-bolted thunder stored; 
And from about him fierce effusion rolled 
Of smoke and bickering flame and sparkles dire. 
Attended with ten thousand thousand Saints, 
He onward came; far off his coming shone; 
And twenty thousand (I their number heard) 
Chariots of God, half on each hand, were seen. 770 
He on the wings of Cherub rode sublime 
On the crystalline sky, in saphir throned — 
Illustrious far and wide, but by his own 
First seen. Them unexpected joy surprised 
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When the great ensign of Messiah blazed 

Aloft, by Angels borne, his Sign in Heaven; 

Under whose conduct Michael soon reduced 

His army, circumfused on either wing, 

Under their Head embodied all in one. 

Before him Power Divine his way prepared; 780 

At his command the uprooted hills retired 

Each to his place; they heard his voice, and went 

Obsequious; Heaven his wonted face renewed, 

And with fresh flowerets hill and valley smiled. 
“This saw his hapless foes, but stood obdured, 

And to rebellious fight rallied their Powers, 

Insensate, hope conceiving from despair. 

In Heavenly Spirits could such perverseness dwell? 

But to convince the proud what signs avail, 

Or wonders move the obdurate to relent? 790 

They, hardened more by what might most reclaim, 

Grieving to see his glory, at the sight 

Took envy, and, aspiring to his highth, 

Stood re-embattled fierce, by force or fraud 

Weening to prosper, and at length prevail 

Against God. and Messiah, or to fall 

In universal ruin last; and now 

To final battle drew, csanthing flight, 

Or faint retreat: when the great Son of God 

To all his host on either hand thus spake: — 800 
“Stand still in bright array, ye Saints; here stand, 

Ye Angels armed; this day from battle rest. 

Faithful hath been your warfare, and of God 

Accepted, fearless in his righteous cause; 

And, as ye have received, so have ye done, 

Invincibly. But of this cursed crew 

The punishment to other hand belongs; 

Vengeance is his, or whose He sole appcints. 

Number to this day’s work is not ordained, 
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Nor multitude; stand only and behold 3 810 
God’s indignation on these godless poured Py 
By me. Not you, but me, they have despised, 
Yet envied; against me is all their rage, 
Because the Father, to whom in Heaven supreme 
Kingdom and power and glory appertains, 
Hath honoured me, according to his will. 
Therefore to me their doom he hath assigned, 
That they may have their wish, to try with me 
In battle which the stronger proves — they all, 
Or I alone against them; since by strength 820 
They measure all, of other excellence 
Not emulous, nor care who them excels; 
Nor other strife with them do I vouchsafe.’ 
“So spake the Son, and into terror changed 
His countenance, too severe to be beheld, 
And full of wrath bent on his enemies. 
At once the Four spread out their starry wings 
With dreadful shade contiguous, and’ the orbs 
Of his fierce chariot rolled, as with the sound 
Of torrent floods, or of a numerous host. 830 
He on his impious foes right onward drove, 
Gloomy as Night. Under his burning wheels 
The steadfast Empyrean shook throughout, 
All but the Throne itself of God. Full soon 
Among them he arrived, in his right hand 
Grasping ten thousand thunders, which he sent 
Before him, such as in their souls infixed 
Plagues. They, astonished, all resistance lost, 
All courage; down their idle weapons dropt; 
O’er shields, and helms, and helmed heads he rode 840 
Of Thrones and mighty Seraphim prostrate’, | 
That wished the mountains now might be again 
Thrown on them, as a shelter from his ire. 
Nor less on either side tempestuous fell 
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His arrows, from the fourfold-visaged Four, 

Distinct with eyes, and from the living wheels, 
Distinct alike with multitude of eyes; 

One spirit in them ruled, and every eye 

Glared lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire 
Among the accursed, that withered all their strength, 
And of their wonted vigour left them drained, 851 
Exhausted, spiritless, afflicted, fallen. 

Yet half his strength he put not forth, but checked 
His thunder in mid-volley; for he meant 

Not to destroy, but root them out of Heaven. 

The overthrown he raised, and, as a herd 

Of goats or timorous flock together thronged, 

Drove them before him thunderstruck, pursued 

With terrors and with furies to the bounds 

And crystal wall of Heaven; which, opening wide, seo 
Rolled inward, and a spacious gap disclosed 

Into the wasteful Deep. The monstrous sight 
Strook them with horror backward; but far worse 
Urged them behind: headlong themselves they threw 
Down from the verge of Heaven: eternal wrath 
Burnt after them to the bottomless pit. 

Hell heard the unsufferable noise; Hell saw’ 
Heaven ruining from Heaven, and would have fled 
Affrighted; but strict Fate had cast too deep 

Her dark foundations, and too fast had bound. 870 
Nine days they fell; confounded Chaos roared, 

And felt tenfold confusion in their fall 
Through his wild Anarchy; so huge a rout > 
Incumbered him with ruin. Hell at last, 

Yawning, received them whole, and on them closed —- 
Hell, their fit habitation, fraught with fire 
Unquenchable, the house of woe and pain. 
Disburdened Heaven rejoiced, and soon repaired . 
Her mural breach, returning whence it rolled. 
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Sole victor, from the expulsion of his foes 880 
Messiah his triumphal chariot turned. 
To meet him all his Saints, who silent stood 
BKye-witnesses of his almighty acts, _ 
With jubilee advanced; and, as they went, 
Shaded with branching palm, each order bright 
Sung triumph, and him sung victorious King, 
Son, Heir, and Lord, to him dominion given, 
Worthiest to reign. He celebrated rode, 
Triumphant through mid-Heaven, into the courts 
And temple of his mighty Father throned 890 
On high; who into glory him received, 
Where now he sits at the right hand of bliss. 

“Thus, measuring things in Heaven by things on 

Earth, 

At thy request, and that thou may’st beware 
By what is past, to thee I have revealed. 
What might have else to human race been hides 
The discord which befell, and war in Heaven 
Among the Angelic Powers, and the deep fall 
Of those too high aspiring who rebelled 
With Satan: he who envies now thy state, 900 
Who now is plotting how he may seduce 
Thee also from obedience, that, with him 
Bereaved of happiness, thou may’st partake 
His punishment, eternal misery; 
Which would be all his solace and revenge, 
As a despite done against the Most High, 
Thee once to gain companion of his woe. 
But listen not to his temptations; warn 
Thy weaker; let it profit thee to have heard, 
By terrible example, the reward 918 
Of disobedience. Firm they might have stood, 
Yet fell. Remember, and fear to transgress.”” 
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BOOK VII 


THE ARGUMENT 
Raphael, at the request of Adam, relates how and wherefore this World was first 
created: — that God, after the expelling of Satan and his Angels out of Heaven, 
declared his pleasure to create another World, and other creatures to dwell therein; 
sends his Son with glory, and attendance of Angels, to perform the work of creation 
in six days: the Angels celebrate with hymns the performance thereof, and his 
reascension into Heaven. ns 


Descenp from Heaven, Urania, by that name ~ 
If rightly thou art called, whose voice divine , 
Following, above the Olympian hill I soar, 
Above the flight of Pegasean wing! / 
The meaning, not the name, I call; for thou 
Nor of the Muses nine, nor on the top ' 
Of old Olympus dwell’st; but, heavenly-born, 
Before the hills appeared or fountain flowed, 
Thou with Eternal Wisdom didst converse, 
Wisdom thy sister, and with her didst play 10 
In presence of the Almighty Father, pleased 
With thy celestial song. Up led by thee, 

Into the Heaven of Heavens I have presumed, 
An earthly guest, and drawn empyreal air, 

Thy tempering. With like safety guided down, 
Return me to my native element; 

Lest, from this flying steed unreined (as once 
Bellerophon, though from a lower clime) 
Dismounted, on the Aleian field I fall, 
Erroneous there to wander and forlorn. 20 
Half yet remains unsung, but narrower bound 
Within the visible Diurnal Sphere. 

Standing on Earth, not rapt above the pole, 
More safe I sing with mortal voice, unchanged 
To hoarse or mute, though fallen on evil days, 
On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues, 

In darkness, and with dangers compassed round, 
And solitude; yet not alone, while thou 
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Visit’st my slumbers nightly, or when Morn 
Purples the East. Still govern thou my song, 30 
Urania, and fit audience find, though few. 

But drive far off the barbarous dissonance 

Of Baeebus and his revellers, the race 

Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian Bard 
In Rhodope, where woods and rocks had ears 
To rapture, till the savage clamour drowned 
Both harp and voice; nor could the Muse defend 
Her son. So fail not thou who thee implores; 
For thou art heavenly, she an empty dream. 
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THE ARGUMENT 
Adam inquires concerning celestial motions; is doubtfally answered, and exhorted 
to search rather things more worthy of knowledge. Adam assents, and, still 
desirous to detain Raphael, relates to him what he remembered since his own 
creation — his placing in Paradise; bis talk with God concerning solitude and fit 
society; his first meeting and nuptials with Eve. His discourse with the Angel there- 
upon; who, after admonitions repeated, departs. 


So spake the godlike Power, and thus our Sire: — 
“for Man to tell how human life began 250 
Is hard; for who himself beginning knew? 

Desire with thee still longer to converse 

Induced me. As new-waked from soundest sleep, 
Soft on the flowery herb I found me laid, 

In balmy sweat, which with his beams the Sun 

Soon dried, and on the reeking moisture fed. 
Straight toward Heaven my wondering eyes I turned 
And gazed a while the ample sky, till, raised 

By quick instinctive motion, up I sprung, 

As thitherward endeavouring, and upright 26c 
Stood on my feet. About me round I saw 

Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 

And liquid lapse of murmuring streams; by these, 
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Creatures that lived and moved, and walked or flew, 
Birds on the branches warbling: all things smiled; 
With fragrance and with joy my heart o ’erflowed. 
Myself I then perused, and limb by limb 

Surveyed, and sometimes went, and sometimes ran 
With supple joints, as lively vigour led; 
But who I was, or where, or from what cause, 270 
Knew not. To speak I tried, and forthwith spake; 
My ‘tongue obeyed, and readily could name 
Whate’er I saw. ‘Thou Sun,’ said I, ‘fair light, 
And thou enlightened Earth, so fresh and gay, 

Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains, 

And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, 

Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus, how here! 

Not of myself; by some great Maker then, 

In goodness and in power preéminent. 

‘Tell me, how may I know him, how adore, 280 
From whom I have that thus I move and live, 

And feel that I am happier than I know!’ | 

While thus I called, and strayed I knew not whither, 
From where I first drew air, and first beheld 

This happy light, when answer none returned, 

On a green shady bank, profuse of flowers, 

Pensive I sat me down. ‘There gentle sleep 

First found me, and with soft oppression seized 

My drowséd sense, untroubled, though I thought 

I then was passing to my former state 290 
Insensible, and forthwith to dissolve: 

When suddenly stood at: my head a Dream, 

Whose inward apparition gently moved 

My fancy to believe I yet had being, 

And lived. One came, methought, st shape divine, - 
And said, ‘Thy mansion wants thee, Adam; rise, 
First Man, of men innumerable ordained 

First father! called by thee, I come thy guide © 


ee 
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To the Garden of bliss, thy seat prepared.’ 

So saying, by the hand he took me, raised, * 300 

And over fields and waters, as in air 

Smooth sliding without step, last led me up 

A woody mountain, whose high top was plain, 

A circuit wide, enclosed, with goodliest trees 

Planted, with walks and bowers, that what I saw 

Of Earth before scarce pleasant seemed. Each tree 

Loaden with fairest fruit, that hung to the eye 

Tempting, stirred in me sudden appetite 

To pluck and eat; whereat I waked, and found 

Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 310 

Had lively shadowed. Here had new begun 

My wandering, had not He who was my guide 

Up hither from among the trees appeared, 

Presence Divine. Rejoicing, but with awe, 

In adoration at his feet I fell 

Submiss. He reared me, and, ‘ Whom thou sought’st 
I am,’ 

Said mildly, ‘ Author of all this thou seest 

Above, or round about thee, or beneath. 

This Paradise I give thee; count it thine 

To till and keep, and of the fruit to eat. 320 

Of every tree that in the Garden grows 

Eat freely with glad heart; fear here no dearth. 

But of the tree whose operation brings 

Knowledge of Good and Ill, which I have set, ; 

The pledge of thy obedience and thy faith, 

Amid the garden by the Tree of Life — 

Remember what I warn thee — shun to taste, 

And shun the bitter consequence: for know, 

The day thou eat’st thereof, my sole command 

Transgressed, inevitably thou shalt die, 330 

From that day mortal, and this happy state 

Shalt lose, expelled from hence into a world 
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Of woe and sorrow.’ Sternly he pronounced 

The rigid interdiction, which resounds 

Yet dreadful in mine ear, though in my choice 

Not to incur; but soon his clear aspect’ 

Returned, and gracious purpose thus renewed: — 
‘Not only these fair bounds, but all the Earth 

To thee and to thy race I give; as lords 

Possess it, and all things that therein live, 340 
Or live in sea or air, beast, fish, and fowl. 

In sign whereof, each bird and beast behold 

After their kinds; I bring them to receive : 
From thee their names, and pay thee fealty 

With low subjection. Understand the same 

Of fish within their watery residence, 

Not hither summoned, since they cannot change 
Their element to draw the thinner air.’ 

As thus he spake, each bird and beast behold 
Approaching two and two — these cowering low 350 
With blandishment; each bird stooped on his wing. 
I named them as they passed, and understood 

Their nature; with such knowledge God endued 

My sudden apprehension. But in these 

I found not what methought I wanted still, 

And to the Heavenly Vision thus presumed: — 

***O, by what name — for Thou above all these, 
Above mankind, or aught than mankind higher, 
Surpassest far my naming — how may I 
Adore thee, Author of this Universe, 360 
And all this good to Man; for whose well-being 
So amply, and with hands so liberal, 

Thou hast provided all things? But with me 
I see not who partakes. In solitude 

What happiness? who can enjoy alone, 

Or, all enjoying, what contentment find?’ 
Thus I, presumptuous; and the Vision bright, 
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As with a smile more brightened, thus replied: — 

““¢ What call’st thou solitude? Is not the Earth 
With various living creatures, and the Air, 370 
Replenished, and all these at thy command 
To come and play before thee? Know’st thou not 
Their language and their ways? They also know. 
And reason not contemptibly; with these 
Find pastime, and bear rule; thy realm is large.’ 

So spake the Universal Lord and seemed 
So ordering. I, with leave of speech implored, 
And humble deprecation, thus replied: — 

“Tet not my words offend thee, Heavenly Power; 
My Maker, be propitious while I speak. 38C 
Hast thou not made me here thy substitute, 

And these inferior far beneath me set? 

Among unequals what society 

Can sort, what harmony or true delight? 

Which must be mutual, in proportion due 

Given and received; but, in disparity, 

The one intense, the other still remiss, 

Cannot well suit with either, but soon prove 
Tedious alike. Of fellowship I speak 

Such as I seek, fit to participate 39C 
All rational delight, wherein the brute 

Cannot be human consort. They rejoice ; 

Each with their kind, lion with lioness; 

So fitly them in pairs thou hast combined: 

Much less can bird with beast, or fish with fowl, 
So well converse, nor with the ox the ape; 

Worse, then, can man with beast, and least of all.’ 

“Whereto the Almighty answered, not displeased :- 
‘A nice and subtle happiness, I see 
Thou to thyself proposest, in the choice 400 
Of thy associates, Adam, and wilt taste 
No pleasure, though in pleasure, solitary. 
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What think’st thou, then, of Me, and this my state? 
Seem I to thee sufficiently possessed 
Of happiness, or not, who am alone 
From all eternity? for none I know 
Second to me or like, equal much less. 
How have I, then, with whom to hold converse, 
Save with the creatures which I made, and those, 
To me inferior infinite descents 410 
Beneath what other creatures are to thee?’ 
“He ceased. I lowly answered: — ‘To attain 
The highth and depth of thy eternal ways % 
All human thoughts come short, Supreme of Things! 
Thou in thyself art perfect, and in Thee 
Is no deficience found. Not so is Man, 
But in degree — the cause of his desire 
By conversation with his like to help 
Or solace his defects. No need that thou , 
Should’st propagate, already infinite, - 420 
And through all numbers absolute, though One; 
But Man by number is to manifest 
His single imperfection, and beget 
Like of his like, his image multiplied, 
In unity defective; which requires 
Collateral love, and dearest amity. 
Thou, in thy secrecy although alone, 
Best with thyself accompanied, seek’st not 
Social communication — yet, so pleased, 
Canst raise thy creature to what highth thou wilt 430 
Of union or communion, deified; 
I, by conversing, cannot these erect 
From prone, nor in their ways complacence find.’ 
Thus I emboldened spake, and freedom used ‘ 
Permissive, and acceptance found; which gained 
This answer from the gracious Voice Divine: — | 
““Thus far to try thee, Adam, I was pleased, 
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And find thee knowing not of beasts alone, 
Which thou hast rightly named, but of thyself — 
Expressing well the spirit within thee free, 440 
My image, not imparted to the brute; 
Whose fellowship, therefore, unmeet for thee, 
Good reason was thou freely shouldst dislike. 
And be so minded still. I, ere thou spak’st, 
Knew it not good for Man to be alone, 
And no such company as then thou saw’st 
Intended thee — for trial only brought, 
To see how thou couldst judge of fit and meet. 
What next I bring shall please thee, be assured, 
Thy likeness, thy fit help, thy other self, 450 
Thy wish exactly to thy heart’s desire.’ 
‘He ended, or I heard no more; for now 
My earthly, by his heavenly overpowered, 
Which it had long stood under, strained to the highth 
In that celestial colloquy sublime, 
As with an object that excels the sense, 
Dazzled and spent, sunk down, and sought repair 
Of sleep, which instantly fell on me, callee. 
By Nature as in aid, and closed mine eyes. 
Mine eyes he closed, but open left the cell - 460 
Of fancy, my internal sight; by which, 
Abstract as in a trance, methought I saw, 
Though sleeping, where I lay, and saw the Shape 
Still glorious before whom awake I stood; 
Who, stooping, opened my left side, and took 
From thence a rib, with cordial spirits warm, 
And life-blood streaming fresh; wide was the wound, 
But suddenly with flesh filled up and healed. 
The rib he formed and fashioned with his hands; 
Under his forming hands a creature grew, 470 
Man-like, but different sex, so lovely fair 
That what seemed fair in all the world seemed now 
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Mean, or in her summed up, in her contained 

And in her looks, which from that time infused 

~ Sweetness into my heart unfelt before, 

And into all things from her air inspired 

The spirit of love and amorous delight. 

She disappeared, and left me dark; I waked 

To find her, or for ever to deplore 

Her loss, and other pleasures all abjure: — 480 

When, out of hope, behold her not far off, 

Such as I saw her in my dream, adorned 

With what all Earth or Heaven could bestow 

To make her amiable. On she came, 

Led by her Heavenly Maker, though unseen 

And guided by his voice, nor uninformed 

Of nuptial sanctity and marriage rites. 

Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 

In every gesture dignity and love. 

I, overjoyed, could not forbear aloud: — 490 
“This turn hath made amends; thou hast fulfilled 

Thy words, Creator bounteous and benign, 

Giver of all things fair — but fairest this 

Of all thy gifts! — nor enviest. I now see 

Bone of my bone, flesh of my flesh, my Self 

Before me. Woman is her name, of Man 

Extracted; for this cause he shall forgo 

Father and mother, and to his wife adhere, 

And they shall be one flesh, one heart, one soul.’ 
“She heard me thus; and, though divinely brought, 

Yet innocence and virgin modesty, 501 

Her virtue, and the conscience of her worth, 

That would be wooed, and not unsought be won, 

Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retired, 

The more desirable — or, to say all, 

Nature herself, though pure of sinful thought — 

Wrought in her so, that, seeing me, she turned. | 
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I followed her; she what was honour knew, 

And with obsequious majesty approved 

My pleaded reason. To the nuptial bower 510 

I led her blushing like the Morn; all Heaven, 

And happy constellations, on that hour 

Shed their selectest influence; the Earth 

Gave sign of gratulation, and each hill; 

Joyous the birds; fresh gales and gentle airs 

Whispered it to the woods, and from their wings 

Flung rose, flung odours from the spicy shrub, 

Disporting, till the amorous bird of night 

Sung spousal, and bid haste the Evening-star 

On his hill-top to light the bridal lamp. 520 
“Thus have I told thee all my state, and brought 

My story to the sum of earthly bliss 

Which I enjoy, and must confess to find 

In all things else delight indeed, but such 

As, used or not, works in the mind no change, 

Nor vehement desire — these delicacies 

I mean of taste, sight, smell, herbs, fruits, and flowers, 

Walks, and the melody of birds: but here, 

Far otherwise, transported I behold, 

Transported touch; here passion first I felt, 530 

Commotion strange, in all enjoyments else 

Superior and unmoved, here only weak 

Against the charm of beauty’s powerful glance. 

Or Nature failed in me, and left some part 

Not proof enough such object to sustain, 

Or, from my side subducting, took perhaps 

More than enough — at least on her bestowed 

Too much of ornament, in outward show 

Elaborate, of inward less exact. 

For well I understand in the prime end 540 

Of Nature her the inferior, in the mind 

And inward faculties, which most excel; 
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In outward also her resembling less 
His image who made both, and less expressing. 
The character of that dominion given 
O’er other creatures. Yet when I approach 
Her loveliness, so absolute she seems 
And in herself complete, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say . 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best. 550 
All higher Knowledge in her presence falls 
Degraded; Wisdom in discourse with her 
Loses, discountenanced, and like Folly shows; 
Authority and Reason on her wait, 
As one intended first, not after made 
Occasionally; and, to consum’mate all, 
Greatness of mind and nobleness their seat 
Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic placed.” 
To whom the Angel, with contracted brow: — 560 
*‘ Accuse not Nature! she hath done her part; 
Do thou but thine! and be not diffident 
Of Wisdom; she deserts thee not, if thou 
Dismiss not her, when most thou need’st her nigh 
By attribtiting overmuch to things 
Less excellent, as thou thyself perceiv’st. 
For, what admir’st thou, what transports thee so? 
An outside — fair, no doubt, and worthy well 
Thy cherishing, thy honouring, and thy love; 
Not thy subjection. Weigh with her thyself;~ 570 
Then value. Oft-times nothing profits more 
Than self-esteem, grounded on just and right 
Well managed. Of that skill the more thou know’st, 
The more she will acknowledge thee her head, 
And to realities yield all her shows — 
Made so adorn for thy delight the more, 
So awful, that with honour thou may’st love 
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Thy mate, who sees when thou art seen least wise. 
But, if the sense of touch, whereby mankind 

Is propagated, seem such dear delight "580 
Beyond all other, think the same vouchsafed 
To cattle and each beast; which would not be 
To them made common and divulged, if aught 
Therein enjoyed were worthy to subdue 

The soul of Man, or passion in him move. 
What higher in her society thou find’st 
Attractive, human, rational, love still: 

In loving thou dost well; in passion not, 
Wherein true Love consists not. Love refines 
The thoughts, and heart enlarges — hath his seat 590 
In Reason, and is judicious, is the scale 

By which to Heavenly Love thou may’st ascend, 
Not sunk in carnal pleasure; for which cause 

Among the beasts no mate for thee was found.” 


? 
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BOOK IX 


THE ARGUMENT 


Satan, having compassed the Earth, with meditated guile returns as a mist by 
night into Paradise; enters into the Serpent sleeping. Adam and Eve in the morn- 
ing go forth to their labours, which Eve proposes to divide in several places, each 
labouring apart: Adam consents not, alleging the danger lest that Enemy of whom 
they were forewarned shor:!d attempt her found alone. Eve, loth to be thought not 
circumspect or firm enough, urges her going apart, the rather desirous to make 
trial of ber strength; Adam at last yields. The Serpent finds her alone: his subtle 
approach, first gazing, then speaking, with much flattery extolling Eve above all 
other creatures. Eve, wondering to hear the Serpent speak, asks how he attained 
to human speech and such understanding not till now; the Serpent answers that 
by tasting of a certain Tree in the Garden he attained both to speech and reason, 
till then void of both. Eve requires him to bring her to that tree, and finds it to 
be the Tree of Knowledge forbidden: the Serpent, now grown bolder, with many 
wiles and arguments induces her at length to eat. She, pleased with the taste, 
deliberstes a while whether to impart thereof to Adam or not; at last brings him of 
the fruit; relates what persuaded her to eat thereof. Adam, at first amazed, but 
perceiving her lost, resolves, through vehemence of love, to perish with her, and, 
extenuating the trespass, eats also of the fruit. The effects thereof in them both; 
they seek to cover their nakedness; then fall to variance and accusation of one 
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No more of talk where God or Angel Guest 
With Man, as with his friend, familiar used 
To sit indulgent, and with him partake 
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Rural repast, permitting him the while ~ 
Venial discourse unblamed. I now must change 
Those notes to tragic — foul distrust, and breach 
Disloyal, on the part of man, revolt 

And disobedience; on the part of Heaven, 
Now alienated, distance and distaste, 

Anger and just rebuke, and judgment given, 
That brought into this World a world of woe, 
Sin ‘and her shadow Death, and Misery, 
Death’s harbinger. Sad task! yet argument 
Not less but more heroic than the wrath 

Of stern Achilles on his foe pursued 

Thrice fugitive about Troy wall; or rage 

Of Turnus for Lavinia disespoused ; 

Or Neptune’s ire, or Juno’s, that so long 
Perplexed the Greek, and Cytherea’s son: 

If answerable style I can obtain 

Of my celestial Patroness, who deigns 

Her nightly visitation unimplored, 

And dictates to me slumbering, or inspires 
Easy my unpremeditated verse, 

Since first this subject for heroic song 

Pleased me, long choosing and beginning late, 
Not sedulous by nature to indite 

Wars, hitherto the only argument 

Heroic deemed, chief mastery to dissect 

With long and tedious havoc fabled knights 
In battles feigned (the better fortitude 

Of patience and heroic martyrdom 

Unsung), or to describe races and games, 

Or tilting furniture, emblazoned shields, 
Impreses quaint, caparisons and steeds, 
Bases and tinsel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At joust and tournament; then marshalled feast 
Served up in hall with sewers and seneshals: 
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The skill of artifice or office mean; : 
Not that which justly gives heroic name 40 
To person or to poem! Me, of these 
Nor skilled nor studious, higher argument 
Remains, sufficient of itself to raise 
That name, unless an age too late, or cold © 
Climate, or years, damp my intended wing 
Depressed; and much they may if all be mine, 
Not Hers who brings it nightly to my ear. 

The Sun was sunk, and after him the Star 
Of Hesperus, whose office is to bring 
Twilight upon the Earth, short arbiter 50 
*Twixt day and night, and now from end to end? 
Night’s hemisphere had veiled the horizon round, 
When Satan, who late fled before the threats 
Of Gabriel out of Eden, now improved 
In meditated fraud and malice, bent 
On Man’s destruction, maugre what might hap - 
Of heavier on himself, fearless returned. 
By night he fled, and at midnight returned 
From compassing the Earth — cautious of day 
Since Uriel, Regent of the Sun, descried 60 
His entrance, and forewarned the Cherubim 
That kept their watch. Thence, full of anguish, 

” driven, 
The space of seven continued nights he rode 
With darkness — thrice the equinoctial line 
He circled, four times crossed the car of Night 
From pole to pole, traversing each colure — 
On the eighth returned, and on the coast averse 
From entrance or cherubic watch by stealth 
Found unsuspected way. There was a place 
(Now not, though Sin, not Time, first wrought the 
change) ; 70 

_Where Tigris, at the foot of Paradise, 
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Into a gulf shot under ground, till part 

Rose up a fountain by the Tree of Life. 

In with the river sunk, and with it rose, 

Satan, involved in rising mist; then sought’ 
Where to lie hid. Sea he had searched and land 
From Eden over Pontus, and the Pool 

Meotis, up beyond the river Ob; 

Downward as far antartic; and, in length, 

West from Orontes to the ocean barred 80 
At Darien, thence to the land where flows 
Ganges and Indus. Thus the orb he roamed 
With narrow search, and with inspection deep 
Considered every creature, which of all 

Most opportune might serve his wiles, and found 
The Serpent subtlest beast of all the field. 

Him, after long debate, irresolute 

Of thoughts revolved, his final sentence chose 
Fit vessel, fittest Imp of fraud, in whom 

To enter, and his dark suggestions hide 90 
From sharpest sight; for in the wily snake 
Whatever sleights none would suspicious mark, 
As from his wit and native subtlety 

Proceeding, which, in other beasts observed, 
Doubt might beget of diabolic power 

Active within beyond the sense of brute. 

Thus he resolved, but first from inward grief 

His bursting passion into plaints thus poured: — 

“OQ Earth, how like to Heaven, if not preferred 
More justly, seat worthier of Gods, as built 100 
With second thoughts, reforming what was old! 

For what God, after better, worse would build? 
Terrestrial Heaven, danced round by other Heavens, 
That shine, yet bear their bright officious lamps, 
Light above light, for thee alone, as seems, 

In thee concentring all their precious beams 
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Of sacred influence! As God in Heaven 

Is centre, yet extends to all, so thou 
- Centring receiv’st from all those orbs ; in thee, 
Not in themselves, all their known virtue appears, 110 
Productive in herb, plant, and nobler birth 
Of creatures animate with gradual life 
Of growth, sense, reason, all summed up in Man. 
With what delight could I have walked thee round, 
If I could joy in aught — sweet interchange 
Of hill and valley, rivers, woods, and plains, 
Now land, now sea, and shores with forest crowned, 
Rocks, dens, and caves! But I in none of these 
Find place or refuge; and the more I see 
Pleasures about me, so much more I feel 120 
Torment within me, as from the hateful siege 
Of contraries; all good to me becomes 
Bane, and in Heaven much worse would be my state. 
But neither here seek I, no, nor in Heaven, Oe 
To dwell, unless by mastering Heaven’s Supreme ; 
Nor hope to be myself less miserable 
By what I seek, but others to make such 
As I, though thereby worse to me redound. 
For only in destroying I find ease 
To my relentless thoughts; and him destroyed, _ 130 
Or won to what may work his utter loss, 
For whom all this was made, all this will soon 
Follow, as to him linked in weal or woe: 
In woe then, that destruction wide may range! 
To me shall be the glory sole among 
The Infernal Powers, in one day to have marred 
What he, Almighty styled, six nights and days 
Continued making, and who knows how long 
Before had been contriving? though perhaps 
Not longer than since I in one night freed 140 
From servitude inglorious well nigh half 
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The Angelic Name, and thinner left the throng 
Of his adorers. He, to be avenged, 
And to repair his numbers thus impaired — 
Whether such virtue, spent of old, now failed 
More Angels to create (if they at least 
Are his created), or to spite us more — 
Determined to advance into our room 
A creature formed of earth, and him endow, 
Exalted from so base original, 15¢ 
With heavenly spoils, our spoils. What he decreed _ 
He effected; Man he made, and for him built ; 
Magnificent this World, and Earth his seat, 
Him Lord pronounced, and, O indignity! 
Subjected to his service Angel-wings 
And flaming ministers, to watch and tend 
Their earthy charge. Of these the vigilance 
I dread, and to elude, thus wrapt in mist 
Of midnight vapour, glide obscure, and pry i 
In every bush and brake, where hap may find — 160 
The Serpent sleeping, in whose mazy folds 
To hide me, and the dark intent I bring. 
O foul descent! that I, who erst contended 
With Gods to sit the highest, am now constrained 
Into a beast, and, mixed with bestial slime, 
This essence to incarnate and imbrute, 
That to the highth of deity aspired! 
But what will not ambition and revenge 
Descend to? Who aspires must down as low 
As high he soared, obnoxious, first or last, 170 
To basest things. Revenge, at first though sweet, 
Bitter ere long back on itself recoils. 
Let it; I reck not, so it light well aimed, 
Since higher I fall short, on him who next 
Provokes my envy, this new favourite 
Of Heaven, this Man of Clay, son of despite, 
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Whom, us the more to spite, his Maker raised 
From dust: spite then with spite is best repaid.” 
So saying, through each thicket, dank or dry, 
Like a black mist low-creeping, he held on 180 
His midnight search, where soonest he might find 
The Serpent. Him fast sleeping soon he found, 
In labyrinth of many a round self-rolled, 
His head the midst, well stored with subtle wiles: 
Not yet in horrid shade or dismal den: 3 
Nor nocent yet, but on the grassy herb, 
Fearless, unfeared, he slept. In at his mouth 
The Devil entered, and his brutal sense, 
In heart or head, possessing soon inspired 
With act intelligential; but his sleep 190 
Disturbed not, waiting close the approach of morn. 
Now, whenas sacred light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid flowers, that breathed 
Their morning incense, when all things that breathe , 
From the Earth’s great altar send up silent praise 
To the Creator, and his nostrils fill . 
With grateful smell; forth came the human pair, 
And joined their vocal worship to the quire 
Of creatures wanting voice; that done, partake 
The season, prime for sweetest scents and airs; —200 
Then com’mune how that day they best may ply 
Their growing work — for much their work outgrew | 
The hands’ dispatch of two gardening so wide: 
And Eve first to her husband thus began: — 
‘Adam, well may we labour still to dress 
This Garden, still to tend plant, herb, and flower, , 
Our pleasant task enjoined; but, till more hands 
Aid us, the work under our labour grows, 
Luxurious by restraint: what we by day ‘ 
Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind, » 210 
One night or two with wanton growth derides, | 
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Tending to wild. Thou, therefore, now advise, 
Or hear what to my mind first thoughts present. 
Let us divide our labours — thou where choice 
Leads thee, or where most needs, whether to wind 
The woodbine round this arbour, or direct 
The clasping ivy where to climb; while I 
In yonder spring of roses intermixed 
With myrtle find what to redress till noon. 
For, while so near each other thus all day 220 
Our task we choose, what wonder if so near 
Looks intervene and smiles, or objects new 
Casual discourse draw on, which intermits 
Our day’s work, brought to little, though begun 
Early, and the hour of supper comes unearned!”’ 
To whom mild answer Adam thus returned: — 
‘Sole Eve, associate sole, to me beyond 
Compare above all living creatures dear! 
Well hast thou motioned, well thy thoughts employed 
How we might best fulfil the work which here — 230 
God hath assigned us, nor of me shalt pass 
Unpraised; for nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman than to study household good, 
And good works in her husband to promote. 
Yet not so strictly hath our Lord imposed 
Labour as to debar us when we need 
Refreshment, whether food, or talk between, 
Food of the mind, or this sweet intercourse 
Of looks and smiles; for smiles from reason flow 
To brute denied, and are of love the food — 240 
Love, not the lowest end of human life. 
For not to irksome toil, but to delight, 
He made us, and delight to reason joined. 
These paths and bowers doubt not but our joint 
hands 
Will keep from wilderness with ease, as wide 
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As we need walk, till younger hands ere long 
Assist us. But, if much converse perhaps 
Thee satiate, to short absence I could yield; 
For solitude sometimes is best society, 
And short retirement urges sweet return. 250 
But other doubt possesses me, lest harm 
Befall thee, severed from me; for thou know’st 
What hath been warned us — what malicious foe, 
Envying our happiness, and of his own 
Despairing, seeks to work us woe and shame 
By sly assault, and somewhere nigh at hand 
Watches, no doubt, with greedy hope to find 
His wish and best advantage, us asunder, 
Hopeless to circumvent us joined, where each 
To other speedy aid might lend at need. 260 
Whether his first design be to withdraw 
Our fealty from God, or to disturb 
Conjugal love — than which perhaps no bliss 
Enjoyed by us excites his envy more — 
Or this, or worse, leave not the faithful side 
That gave thee being, still shades thee and protects. 
The wife, where danger or dishonour lurks, 
Safest and seemliest by her husband stays, 
Who guards her, or with her the worst endures.” 
To whom the virgin majesty of Eve, 270 
As one who loves, and some unkindness meets, 
With sweet austere composure thus replied: — 
“Offspring of Heaven and Earth, and all Earth’s 
lord! 
That such an Enemy we have, who seeks 
Our ruin, both by thee informed I learn, 
And from the parting Angel overhead, 
As in a shady nook I stood behind, 
Just then returned at shut of evening flowers. 
But that thou shouldst my firmness therefore doubt 
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To God or thee, because we have a foe | 280 
May tempt it, I expected not to hear. 
His violence thou fear’st not, being such 
As we, not capable of death or pain, 
Can either not receive, or can repel. 
His fraud is, then, thy fear; which plain infers 
Thy equal fear that my firm faith and love 
Can by his fraud be shaken or seduced: 
Thoughts, which how found they harbour in thy 
breast, 
Adam! misthought of her to thee so dear?” 
To whom, with healing words, Adam replied: — 290 
“Daughter of God and Man, immortal Eve! — 
For such thou art, from sin and blame entire — 
Not diffident of thee do I dissuade 
Thy absence from my sight, but to avoid 
The attempt itself, intended by our Foe. 
For he who tempts, though in vain, at least asperses 
The tempted with dishonour foul, supposed 
Not incorruptible of faith, not proof 
Against temptation. Thou thyself with scorn 
And anger wouldst resent the offered wrong, 300 
Though ineffectual found; misdeem not, then, 
If such affront I labour to avert 
From thee alone, which on us both at once 
The enemy, though bold, will hardly dare; 
Or, daring, first on me the assault shall light. 
Nor thou his malice and false guile contemn — 
Subtle he needs must be who could seduce 
Angels — nor think superfluous others’ aid. 
I from the influence of thy looks receive 
Access in every virtue — in thy sight 310 
More wise, more watchful, stronger, if need were 
Of outward strength; while shame, thou looking on, 
Shame to be overcome or overreached, 
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Would utmost vigour raise, and raised unite. 
Why shouldst not thou like sense within thee feel 
When I am present, and thy trial choose 
With me, best witness of thy virtue tried?” 
So spake domestic Adam in his care 
And matrimonial love; but Eve, who thought 
Less attribtited to her faith sincere, 320 
Thus her reply with accent sweet renewed: — 
“Tf this be our condition, thus to dwell 
In narrow circuit straitened by a Foe, 
Subtle or violent, we not endued 
Single with like defence wherever met, 
How are we happy, still in fear of harm? 
But harm precedes not sin: only our Foe 
Tempting affronts us with his foul esteem 
Of our integrity: his foul esteem 
Sticks no dishonour on our front, but turns 330 
Foul on himself; then wherefore shunned or feared 
By us, who rather double honour gain 
From his surmise proved false, find peace within, 
Favour from Heaven, our witness, from the event? 
And what is faith, love, virtue, unassayed 
Alone, without exterior help sustained? 
Let us not then suspect our happy state 
Left so imperfect by the Maker wise 
As not secure to single or combined. 
Frail is our happiness, if this be so; 340 
And Eden were no Eden, thus exposed.” 
To whom thus Adam fervently replied: — 
*“O Woman, best are all things as the will 
Of God ordained them; his creating hand 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left 
Of all that he created — much less Man, 
Or aught that might his happy state secure, 
Secure from outward force. Within himself 
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The danger lies, yet lies within his power; 

Against his will he can receive no harm. 350 

But God left free the Will; for what obeys 

Reason is free; and Reason he made right, 

But bid her well beware, and still erect, 

Lest, by some fair appearing good surprised, 

She dictate false, and misinform the Will 

To do what God expressly hath forbid. 

Not then mistrust, but tender love, enjoins 

That I should mind thee oft; and mind thou me. 

Firm we subsist, yet possible to swerve, 

Since Reason not impossibly may meet 360 

Some specious object by the foe suborned, 

And fall into deception unaware, 

Not keeping strictest watch, as she was warned. 

Seek not temptation, then, which to avoid 

Were better, and most likely if from me 

Thou sever not: trial will come unsought. 

Wouldst thou approve thy constancy, approve 

¥irst thy obedience; the other who can know, 

Not seeing thee attempted, who attest? 

But, if thou think trial unsought may find 370 

Us both securer than thus warned thou seem’st, 

Go; for thy stay, not free, absents thee more. 

Go in thy native innocence; rely 

On what thou hast of virtue; summon all; 

For God towards thee hath done his part: do thine.” 
So spake the Patriarch of Mankind; but Eve 

Persisted; yet submiss, though last, replied: — 
“With thy permission, then, and thus forewarned, 

Chiefly by what thy own last reasoning words 

Touched only, that our trial, when least sought, 380 

May find us both perhaps far less prepared, 

The willinger I go, nor much expect 

A Foe so proud will first the weaker seek; 
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So bent, the more shall shame him his repulse.” 
Thus saying, from her husband’s hand her hand 
Soft she withdrew, and, like a wood-nymph light, 
Oread or Dryad, or of Delia’s train, 
Betook her to the groves, but Delia’s self 
In gait surpassed and goddess-like deport, 
Though not as she with bow and quiver armed, 390 
But with such gardening tools as Art, yet rude, 
Guiltless of fire had formed, or Angels brought. 
To Pales, or Pomona, thus adorned, 
Likest she seemed — Pomona when she fled 
Vertumnus — or to Ceres in her prime, 
Yet virgin of Proserpina from Jove. 
Her long with ardent look his eye pursued 
Delighted, but desiring more her stay. 
Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated; she to him as oft engaged 400 
To be returned by noon amid the bower, - 
And all things in best order to invite 
Noontide repast, or afternoon’s repose. 
O much deceived, much failing, hapless Eve, 
Of thy presumed return! event perverse! 
Thou never from that hour in Paradise 
Found’st either sweet repast or sound repose; 
Such ambush, hid among sweet flowers and shades, | 
Waited, with hellish rancour imminent, 
To intercept thy way, or send thee back 410 
Despoiled of innocence, of faith, of bliss. 
For now, and since first break of dawn, the Fiend, 
Mere Serpent in appearance, forth was come, 
And on his quest where likeliest he might find 
The only two of mankind, but in them ; 
The whole included race, his purposed prey. 
In bower and field he sought, where any tuft : 
Of grove or garden-plot more pleasant lay, ~ 
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Their tendance or plantation for delight; 

By fountain or by shady rivulet 420) 
He sought them both, but wisked his hap might find 
Eve separate; he wished, but not with hope 

Of what so seldom chanced, when to his wish, 
Beyond his hope, Eve separate he spies, 

Veiled in a cloud of fragrance, where she stood, 
Half-spied, so thick the roses bushing round 

About her glowed, oft stooping to support 

Each flower of tender stalk, whose head, though gay 
Carnation, purple, azure, or specked with gold, 

Hung drooping unsustained. Them she upstays 430 
Gently with myrtle band, mindless the while 

Herself, though fairest unsupported flower, 

From her best prop so far, and storm so nigh. 

Nearer he drew, and many a walk traversed 

Of stateliest covert, cedar, pine, or palm; 

Then voluble and bold, now hid, now seen 

Among thick-woven arborets, and flowers 
Imbordered on each bank, the hand of Eve: 

Spot more delicious than those gardens feigned 

Or of revived Adonis, or renowned 440 
Alcinotis, host of old Laertes’ son, 

Or that, not mystic, where the sapient king 

Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian spouse. 

Much he the place admired, the person more. 

As one who, long in populous city pent, 

Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 

Forth issuing on a summer’s morn, to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 

Adjoined, from each thing met conceives delight — 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 450 
Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound — 

If chance with nymph-like step fair virgin pass, 
What pleasing seemed for her now pleases more, 
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She most, and in her look sums all delight: 

Such pleasure took the Serpent to behold 

This flowery plat, the sweet recess of Eve 

Thus early, thus alone. Her heavenly form 

Angelic, but more soft and feminine, 

Her graceful innocence, her every air 

Of gesture or least action, overawed 460 

His malice, and with rapine sweet bereaved 

His fierceness of the fierce intent it brought. 

That space the Evil One abstracted stood 

From his own evil, and for the time remained 

Stupidly good, of enmity disarmed, 

Of guile, of hate, of envy, of revenge. 

But the hot hell that always in him burns, 

Though in mid Heaven, soon ended his delight, 

And tortures him now more, the more he sees 

Of pleasure not for him ordained. Then soon 470 

Fierce hate he recollects, and all his thoughts 

Of mischief, gratulating, thus excites: — 
“Thoughts, whither have ye led me? with what 

sweet 

Compulsion thus transported to forget 

What hither brought us? hate, not love, nor hope 

Of Paradise for Hell, hope here to taste 

Of pleasure, but all pleasure to destroy, 

Save what is in destroying; other joy 

To me is lost. Then let me not let pass 

Occasion which now smiles. Behold alone 480 

The Woman, opportune to all attempts — 

Her husband, for I view far round, not nigh, 

Whose higher intellectual more I shun, 

And strength, of courage haughty, and of limb 

Heroic built, though of terrestrial mould; 

Foe not informidable, exempt from wound — 

I not; so much hath Hell debased, and pain 
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Enfeebled me, to what I was in Heaven. 

She fair, divinely fair, fit love for Gods, 

Not terrible, though terror be in love, 

And beauty, not approached by stronger hate, 

Hate stronger under show of love well feigned — 

The way which to her ruin now I tend.” ‘a 
So spake the Enemy of Mankind, enclosed , 

In serpent, inmate bad, and toward Eve 

Addressed his way — not with indented wave, 

Prone on the ground, as since, but on his rear, - 

Circular base of rising folds, that towered 

Fold above fold, a surging maze, his head 

Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes; 

With burnished neck of verdant gold, erect 

Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 

Floated redundant. Pleasing was his shape 

And lovely; never since of serpent kind 

Lovelier — not those that in Illyria changed 

Hermione and Cadmus, or the God 

In Epidaurus; nor to which transformed 

Ammonian Jove, or Capitoline, was seen, 

He with Olympias, this with her who bore 

Scipio, the highth of Rome. With tract oblique 

At first, as one who sought access but feared 

To interrupt, sidelong he works his way. 

As when a ship, by skilful steersman wrought 

Nigh river’s mouth or foreland, where the wind 

Veers oft, as oft so steers, and shifts her sail, 

So varied he, and of his tortuous train 

Curled many a wanton wreath in sight of Eve, 

To lure her eye. She, busied, heard the sound 

Of rustling leaves, but minded not, as used 

To such disport before her through the field 

From every beast, more duteous at her call 

Than at Circean call the herd disguised. 
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He, bolder now, uncalled before her stood, 
But as in gaze admiring. Oft he bowed 
His turret crest and sleek enamelled neck, 
Fawning, and licked the ground whereon she trod. 
His gentle dumb expression turned at length 
The eye of Eve to mark his play; he, glad 
Of her attention gained, with serpent-tongue 
Organic, or impulse of vocal air, 530 
His fraudulent temptation thus began: — 

‘“Wonder not, sovran mistress (if perhaps 
Thou canst who art sole wonder), much less arm 
Thy looks, the heaven of mildness, with disdain, 
Displeased that I approach thee thus, and gaze 
Insatiate, I thus single, nor have feared 
Thy awful brow, more awful thus retired. 
Fairest resemblance of thy Maker fair, 
Thee all things living gaze on, all things thine 
By gift, and thy celestial beauty adore, 540 
With ravishment beheld — there best beheld 
Where universally admired. But here, 
In this enclosure wild, these beasts among, 
Beholders rude, and shallow to discern 
Half what in thee is fair, one man except, 
Who sees thee (and what is one?) who shouldst be seen 
A Goddess among Gods, adored and served 
By Angels numberless, thy daily train?” 

So glozed the Tempter, and his proem tuned. 
Into the heart of Eve his words made way, _ 550 
Though at the voice much marvelling; at length, 
Not unamazed, she thus in answer spake: — 

‘What may this mean? Language of Man 
: pronounced 
By tongue of brute, and human sense expressed! 
The first at least of these I thought denied 
To beasts, whom God on their creation-day . 
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Created mute to all articulate sound; 
The latter I demur, for in their looks 
Much reason, and in their actions, oft appears. 
Thee, Serpent, subtlest beast of all the field 560 
I knew, but not with human voice endued; 
Redouble, then, this miracle, and say, 
How cam’st thou speakable of mute, and how 
To me so friendly grown above the rest 
Of brutal kind that daily are in sight: i 
Say, for such wonder claims attention due.” 
To whom the guileful Tempter thus replied: — 

‘Empress of this fair World, resplendent Eve! 
Easy to me it is to tell thee all 
What thou command’st, and right thou shouldst be 

obeyed. 570 
I was at first as other beasts that graze 
The trodden herb, of abject thoughts and low; 
As was my food, nor aught but food discerned 
Or sex, and apprehended nothing high: 
Till on a day, roving the field, I chanced 
A goodly tree far distant to behold, 
Loaden with fruit of fairest colours mixed, 
Ruddy and gold. I nearer drew to gaze; 
When from the boughs a savoury odour blown, 
Grateful to appetite, more pleased my sense 580 
Than smell of sweetest fennel, or the teats 
Of ewe or goat dropping with milk at even, 
Unsucked of lamb or kid, that tend their play. 
To satisfy the sharp desire I had 
Of tasting those fair Apples, I resolved 
Not to defer; hunger and thirst at once, 
Powerful persuaders, quickened at the scent 
Of that alluring fruit, urged me so keen. 
About the mossy trunk I wound me soon; 
For, high from ground, the branches would 

require | 590 | 
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Thy utmost reach, or Adam’s: round the Tree 
All other beasts that saw, with like desire 
Longing and envying stood, but could not reach. 
Amid the tree now got, where plenty hung 
Tempting so nigh, to pluck and eat my fill 
I spared not; for such pleasure till that hour 
At feed or fountain never had I found. 
Sated at length, ere long I might perceive 
Strange alteration in me, to degree 
Of Reason in my inward powers, and Speech 600 
Wanted not long, though to this shape retained. 
Thenceforth to speculations high or deep 
I turned my thoughts, and with capacious mind 
Considered all things visible in Heaven, 
Or Earth, or Middle, all things fair and good. 
But all that fair and good in thy divine 
Semblance, and in thy beauty’s heavenly ray, 
United I beheld — no fair to thine 
Equivalent or second; which compelled 
Me thus, though importune perhaps, to come 610 
And gaze, and worship thee of right declared 
Sovran of creatures, universal Dame!”’ 
So talked the spirited sly Snake; and Eve, 
Yet more amazed, unwary thus replied: — 
“Serpent, thy overpraising leaves in doubt 
The virtue of that Fruit, in thee first proved. 
But say, where grows the Tree? from hence how far? 
For many are the trees of God that grow 
In Paradise, and various, yet unknown 
To us; in such abundance lies our choice 620 
As leaves a greater store of fruit untouched, 
Still hanging incorruptible, till men 
Grow up to their provision, and more hands 
Help to disburden Nature of her bearth.”’ 
_. To whom the wily Adder, blithe and glad; — , 
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‘Empress, the way is ready, and not long — 
Beyond a row of myrtles, on a flat, 
Fast by a fountain, one small thicket past 
Of blowing myrrh and balm. If thou accept 
My conduct, I can bring thee thither soon.” 630 
‘Lead, then,” said Eve. He, leading, swiftly rolled 
In tangles, and made intricate seem straight, 
To mischief swift. Hope elevates, and joy 
Brightens his crest. As when a wandering fire, ° 
Compact of unctuous vapour, which the night _ 
Condenses, and the cold environs round, 
Kindled through agitation to a flame 
(Which oft, they say, some evil Spirit attends), 
Hovering and blazing with delusive light, 
Misleads the amazed night-wanderer from his way 640 
To bogs and mires, and oft through pond or pool, 
There swallowed up and lost, from succour far: 
So glistered the dire Snake, and into fraud 
Led Eve, our credulous mother, to the Tree 
Of Prohibition, root of all our woe; 
Which when she saw, thus to her guide she spake: — 
‘Serpent, we might have spared our coming hither, 
Fruitless to me, though fruit be here to excess, 
The credit of whose virtue rest with thee — 
Wondrous, indeed, if cause of such effects! 650 
But of this tree we may not taste nor touch; 
God so commanded, and left that command 
Sole daughter of his voice: the rest, we live 
Law to ourselves; our Reason is our Law.” 
To whom the Tempter guilefully replied: — 
“Indeed! Hath God then said that of the fruit 
Of all these garden-trees ye shall not eat, 
Yet lords declared of all in Earth or Air?” 
To whom thus Eve, yet sinless: — ‘‘Of the fruit 
Of each tree in the garden we may eat; 660 
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But of the fruit of this fair Tree, amidst 
The Garden, God hath said, ‘Ye shall not eat 
Thereof, nor shall ye touch it, lest ye die.’” 

She scarce had said, though brief, when now more 

bold 

The Tempter, but, with show of zeal and love 
To Man, and indignation at his wrong, 
New part puts on, and, as to passion moved, 
Fluctuates disturbed, yet comely, and in act 
Raised, as of some great matter to begin. 
As when of old some orator renowned 670 
In Athens or free Rome, where eloquence 
Flourished, since mute, to some great cause addressed, 
Stood in himself collected, while each part, 
Motion, each act, won audience ere the tongue, 
Sometimes in highth began, as no delay 
Of preface brooking through his zeal of right: 
So standing, moving, or to highth upgrown, 
The Tempter, all impassioned, thus began: — 
“‘O sacred, wise, and wisdom-giving Plant, 
Mother of science! now I feel thy power 680 
Within me clear, not only to discern 
Things in their causes, but to trace the ways 
Of highest agents, deemed however wise. 
Queen of this Universe! do not believe 
Those rigid threats of death. Ye shall not die. 
How should ye? By the Fruit? it gives you life 
To knowledge. By the Threatener? Look on me, 
Me who have touched and tasted, yet both live, 
And life more perfect have attained than Fate 
Meant me, by venturing higher than my lot. 690 
Shall that be shut to Man which to the Beast 
Is open? or will God incense his ire 
For such a petty trespass, and not praise 
Rather your dauntless virtue, whom the pain — 
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Of death denounced, whatever thing Death be, 

Deterred not from achieving what might lead 

To happier life, knowledge of Good and Evil? 

Of good, how just! of evil — if what is evil 

Be real, why not known, since easier shunned? 

God, therefore, cannot hurt ye, and be just; 700 

Not just, not God; not feared then, nor obeyed: 

Your fear itself of death removes the fear. 

Why, ‘then, was this forbid? Why but to awe, 

Why but to keep ye low and ignorant, 

His worshipers? He knows that in the day 

Ye eat thereof your eyes, that seem so clear, 

Yet are but dim, shall perfectly be then 

Opened and cleared, and ye shall be as Gods, 

Knowing both good and evil, as they know. 

That ye should be as Gods, since I as Man, 710 

Internal Man, is but proportion meet — 

I, of brute, human; ye, of human, Gods. 

So ye shall die perhaps, by putting off 

Human, to put on Gods — death to be wished, 

Though threatened, which no worse than this can 
bring! 

And what are Gods, that Man may not become 

As they, participating godlike food? 

The Gods are first, and that advantage use 

On our belief, that all from them proceeds. 

I question it; for this fair Earth I see, 720 

Warmed by the Sun, producing every kind; 

Them nothing. If they all things, who enclosed 

Knowledge of Good and Evil in this Tree, 

That whoso eats thereof forthwith attains 

Wisdom without their leave? and wherein lies 

The offence, that Man should thus attain to know? 

What can your knowledge hurt him, or this Tree 

Impart against his will, if all be his? 
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Or is it envy? and can envy dwell 729 
In Heavenly breasts? These, these and many more 
Causes import your need of this fair Fruit. 
Goddess humane, reach, then, and freely taste!” 

He ended; and his words, replete with guile, 
Into her eat too easy entrance won. 
Fixed on the Fruit she gazed, which to behold 
Might tempt alone; and in her ears the sound 
Yet rung of his persuasive words, impregned 
With reason, to her seeming, and with truth. 
Meanwhile the hour of noon drew on, and waked 
An eager appetite, raised by the smell 740 
So savoury of that Fruit, which with desire, 
Inclinable now grown to touch or taste, 
Solicited her longing eye; yet first, 
Pausing a while, thus to herself she mused: — 

‘‘Great are thy virtues, doubtless, best of Fruits, 
Though kept from Man, and worthy to be admired, 
Whose taste, too long forborne, at first assay 
Gave elocution to the mute, and taught 
The tongue not made for speech to speak thy praise. 
Thy praise he also who forbids thy use 750 
Conceals not from us, naming thee the Tree 
Of Knowledge, knowledge both of Good and Evil; 
Forbids us then to taste. But his forbidding 
Commends thee more, while it infers the good 
By thee communicated, and our want; 
For good unknown, sure is not had, or, had 
And yet unknown, is as not had at all. 
In plain, then, what forbids he but to know? 
Forbids us good, forbids us to be wise! 
Such prohibitions bind not. But, if Death 760 
Bind us with after-bands, what profits then 
Our inward freedom? In the day we eat 
Of this fair Fruit, our doom is we shall die! 
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How dies the Serpent? He hath eaten, and lives, 
And knows, and speaks, and reasons, and discerns, 
Irrational till then. For us alone 
Was death invented? or to us denied 
This intellectual food, for beasts reserved? 
For beasts it seems; yet that one beast which first 
Hath tasted envies not, but brings with joy 77% 
The good befallen him, author unsuspect, 
Friendly to Man, far from deceit or guile. 
What fear I, then? rather, what know to fear 
Under this ignorance of Good and Evil, 
Of God or Death, of law or penalty? 
Here grows the cure of all, this Fruit divine, 
Fair to the eye, inviting to the taste, 
Of virtue to make wise. What hinders, then, 
To reach, and feed at once both body and mind?” 

So saying, her rash hand in evil hour 780 
Forth-reaching to the Fruit, she plucked, she eat. 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost. Back to the thicket slunk 
The guilty Serpent, and well might, for Eve, 
Intent now only on her taste, naught else 
Regarded; such delight till then, as seemed, 
In fruit she never tasted, whether true, 
Or fancied so through expectation high 789 
Of knowledge; nor was Godhead from her thought. 
Greedily she ingorged without restraint, 
And knew not eating death. Satiate at length, 
And hightened as with wine, jocond and boon, 
Thus to herself she pleasingly began: — 

““O sovran, virtuous, precious of all trees 
In Paradise! of operation blest 
‘To sapience, hitherto obscured, infamed 
And thy fair Fruit lei hang, as to no end 
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Created! but henceforth my early care, 

Not without song, each morning, and due praise, s00 
Shall tend thee, and the fertil burden ease 

Of thy full branches, offered free to all; 

Till, dieted by thee, I grow mature 

In knowledge, as the Gods who all things know. 
Though others envy what they cannot give — 

For, had the gift been theirs, it had not here 

Thus grown! Experience, next to thee I owe, 

Best guide: not following thee, I had remained 

In ignorance; thou open’st Wisdom’s way, 

And giv’st access, though secret she retire. 210 
And I perhaps am secret: Heaven is high — 
High, and remote to see from thence distinct 
Each thing on Earth; and other care perhaps 
May have diverted from continual watch 
Our great Forbidder, safe with all his Spies 
About him. But to Adam in what sort 
Shall I appear? Shall I to him make known 
As yet my change, and give him to partake 
Full happiness with me, or rather not, 

But keep the odds of knowledge in my power 820 
Without copartner? so to add what wants 

In female sex, the more to draw his love, 

And render me more equal, and perhaps — 

A thing not undesirable — sometime 

Superior; for, inferior, who is free? 

This may be well; but what if God have seen, 

And death ensue? Then I shall be no more; © 

And Adam, wedded to another Eve, J 

Shall live with her enjoying, I extinct! 

A death to think! Confirmed, then, I resolve 830 
Adam shall share with me in bliss or woe. 

So dear I love him that with him all deaths * 

I could endure, without him live no life.” , 
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So saying, from the Tree her step she turned, . 
But first low reverence done, as to the Power 
_ That dwelt within, whose presence had infused 
Into the plant sciential sap, derived 
From nectar, drink of Gods. Adam the while, 
Waiting desirous her return, had wove 
Of choicest flowers a garland, to adorn 840 
Her tresses, and her rural labours crown, 
As reapers oft are wont their harvest-queen. 
Great joy he promised to his thoughts, and new — 
Solace in her return, so long delayed; 
Yet oft his heart, divine of something ill, 
Misgave him. He the faltering measure felt, 
And forth to meet her went, the way she took 
That morn when first they parted. By the Tree 
Of Knowledge he must pass; there he her met, 
Scarce from the Tree returning; in her hand , ‘ 850 
A bough of fairest fruit, that downy smiled, 
New gathered, and ambrosial smell diffused. 
To him she hasted; in her face excuse 
Came prologue, and apology to prompt, 
Which, with bland words at will, she thus addressed: — 
“Hast thou not wondered, Adam, at my stay? 
Thee I have missed, and thought it long, deprived 
Thy presence — agony of love till now 
Not felt, nor shall be twice; for never more 
Mean I to try, what rash untried I sought, 860 
The pain of absence from thy sight. But strange 
Hath been the cause, and wonderful to hear. 
This Tree is not, as we are told, a Tree 
Of danger tasted, nor to evil unknown 
Opening the way, but of divine effect 
To open eyes, and make them Gods who taste; 
And hath been tasted such. The Serpent wise, 
Or not restrained as we, or not obeying, 
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Hath eaten of the Fruit, and is become 
Not dead, as we are threatened, but thenceforth — 870 
Endued with human voice and human sense, | 
Reasoning to admiration, and with me 
Persuasively hath so prevailed that I 
Have also tasted, and have also found 
The effects to correspond — opener mine eyes, 
Dim erst, dilated spirits, ampler heart, 
And growing up to Godhead; which for thee 
Chiefly I sought, without thee can despise. 
For bliss, as thou hast part, to me is bliss; 
Tedious, unshared with thee, and odious soon. 880 
Thou, therefore, also taste, that equal lot 
May join us, equal joy, as equal love; 
Lest, thou not tasting, different degree 
Disjoin us, and I then too late renounce 
Deity for thee, when fate will not permit.” 
Thus Eve with countenance blithe her story told; 

But in her cheek distemper flushing glowed. 
On the other side, Adam, soon as he heard 
The fatal trespass done by Eve, amazed, 
Astonied stood and blank, while horror chill 890 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints relaxed. 
From his slack hand the garland wreathed for Eve 
Down dropt, and all the faded roses shed. 
Speechless he stood and pale, till thus at length 
First to himself he inward silence broke: — 

“‘© fairest of Creation, last and best 
Of all God’s works, creature in whom excelled 
Whatever can to sight or thought be formed, 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet! 
How art thou lost! how on a sudden lost, 900 
Defaced, deflowered, and now to death devote! 
Rather, how hast thou yielded to transgress 
The strict forbiddance, how to violate 
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The sacred Fruit forbidden? Some cursed fraud 
Of enemy hath beguiled thee, yet unknown, 
And me with thee hath ruined; for with thee 
Certain my resolution is to die. 

How can I live without thee? how forgo 

Thy sweet converse, and love so dearly joined, 
To live again in these wild woods forlorn? 910 
Should God create another Eve, and I 

Another rib afford, yet loss of thee 

Would never from my heart. No, no! I feel 
The link of nature draw me: flesh of flesh, 

Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy state 
Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe.” 

So having said, as one from sad dismay > 
Recomforted, and, after thoughts disturbed, 
Submitting to what seemed remediless, 

Thus in calm mood his words to Eve he turned: — 920 

“Bold deed thou hast presumed, adventurous Eve, 
And peril great provoked, who thus hast dared. 
Had it been only coveting to eye 
That sacred Food, sacred to abstinence; 

Much more to taste it, under ban to touch. 

But past who can recall, or done undo? 

Not God Omnipotent, nor Fate! Yet so 
Perhaps thou shalt not die; perhaps the fact 

Is so not heinous now — foretasted Fruit, 
Profaned first by the Serpent, by him first 930 
Made common and unhallowed ere our taste, 
Nor yet on him found deadly. He yet lives — 
Lives, as thou saidst, and gains to live, as Man, 
Higher degree of life: inducement strong 

To us, as likely, tasting, to attain 

Proportional ascent; which cannot be _ 

But to be Gods, or Angels, Demi-gods. 

Nor can I think that God, Creator wise, 


; 
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Though threatening, will in earnest so destroy 
Us, his prime creatures, dignified so high, 940 
Set over his works; which, in our fall, 
For us created, needs with us must fail, 
Dependent made. So God shall uncreate, 
Be frustrate, do, undo, and labour lose — 
Not well conceived of God; who, though his power 
Creation could repeat, yet would be loth 
Us to abolish, lest the Adversary 
Triumph and say: ‘Fickle their state whom God 
Most favours; who can please him long? Me first 
He ruined, now Mankind; whom will he next?’ — 950 
Matter of scorn not to be given the Foe. 
However, I with thee have fixed my lot, 
Certain to undergo like doom. If death 
Consort with thee, death is to me as life; 
So forcible within my heart I feel 
The bond of Nature draw me to my own — 
My own in thee; for what thou art is mine. 
Our state cannot be severed; we are one, 
One flesh; to lose thee were to lose myself.” 

So Adam; and thus Eve to him replied: — 960 
“O glorious trial of exceeding love, 
Illustrious evidence, example high! 
Engaging me to emulate; but, short 
Of thy perfection, how shall I attain, 
Adam? from whose dear side I boast me sprung, 
And gladly of our union hear thee speak, ; 
One heart, one soul in both; whereof good proof 
This day affords, declaring thee resolved, 
Rather than death, or aught than death more dread, 
Shall separate us, linked in love so dear, 970 
To undergo with me one guilt, one crime, 
If any be, of tasting this fair Fruit; 
Whose virtue (for of good still good proceeds, 
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Direct, or by occasion) hath presented 
This happy trial of thy love, which else 
So eminently never had been known. 
Were it I thought death menaced would ensue 
This my attempt, I would sustain alone 
The worst, and not persuade thee — rather die 
Deserted than oblige thee with a fact 980 
Pernicious to thy peace, chiefly assured 
Remarkably so late of thy so true, 
So faithful love unequalled. But I feel 
Far otherwise the event — not death, but life 
Augmented, opened eyes, new hopes, new joys, 
Taste so divine that what of sweet before 
Hath touched my sense flat seems to this and harsh. — 
On my experience, Adam, freely taste, 
And fear of death deliver to the winds.” 
So saying, she embraced him, and for joy 990 
Tenderly wept, much won that he his love 
Had so ennobled as of choice to incur 
Divine displeasure for her sake, or death. 
In recompense (for such compliance bad 
Such recompense best merits), from the bough 
She gave him of that fair enticing Fruit 
With liberal hand. He scrupled not to eat, 
Against his better knowledge, not deceived, 
But fondly overcome with female charm. 
Earth trembled from her entrails, as again ‘1000 
In pangs, and Nature gave a second groan; 
Sky loured, and, muttering thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at completing of the mortal Sin 
Original; while Adam took no thought, 
Eating his fill, nor Eve to iterate 
Her former trespass feared, the more to soothe 
Him with her loved society; that now, 
As with new wine intoxicated both, 
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They swim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 
Divinity within them breeding wings 1010 
Wherewith to scorn the Earth. But that false Fruit 
Far other operation first displayed, 
Carnal desire inflaming. He on Eve 
Began to cast lascivious eyes; she him 
As wantonly repaid; in Just they burn, 
Till Adam thus ’gan Eve to dalliance move: — 
“Eve, now I see thou art exact of taste 
And elegant — of sapience no small part; 
Since to each meaning savour we apply, 
And palate call judicious. I the praise 1020 
Yield thee; so well this day thou hast purveyed. 
Much pleasure we have lost, while we abstained 
From this delightful Fruit, nor known till now 
True relish, tasting. If such pleasure be 
In things to us forbidden, it might be wished 
For this one Tree had been forbidden ten. 
But come; so well refreshed, now let us play, 
As meet is, after such delicious fare; 
For never did thy beauty, since the day 
I saw thee first and wedded thee, adorned 1020 
With all perfections, so enflame my sense 
With ardour to enjoy thee, fairer now 
Than ever — bounty of this virtuous Tree!” 
So said he, and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amourous intent, well understood 
Of Eve, whose eye darted contagious fire. 
Her hand he seized, and to a shady bank, 
Thick overhead with verdant roof embowered, 
He led her, nothing loth; flowers were the couch, 
Pansies, and violets, and asphodel, 1049 
And hyacinth — Earth’s freshest, softest lap. 
There they their fill of love and love’s disport 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt the seal, 
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The solace of their sin, till dewy sleep 

Oppressed them, wearied with their amorous play. 
Soon as the force of that fallacious Fruit, 

That with exhilarating vapour bland 

About their spirits had played, and inmost powers 

Made err, was now exhaled, and grosser sleep, 

Bred of unkindly fumes, with conscious dreams 1056 

Encumbered, now had left them, up they rose 

As from unrest, and, each the other viewing, 

Soon found their eyes how opened, and their minds 

How darkened. Innocence, that as a veil 

Had shadowed them from knowing ill, was gone; 

Just confidence, and native righteousness, 

And honour, from about them, naked left 

To guilty Shame: he covered, but his robe 

Uncovered more. So rose the Danite strong, 

Herculean Samson, from the harlot-lap 1060 

Of Philistean Dalilah, and waked 

Shorn of his strength; they destitute and bare 

Of all their virtue. Silent, and in face 

Confounded, long they sat, as strucken mute; 

Till Adam, though not less than Eve abashed, 

At length gave utterance to these words constrained — 
““Q Eve, in evil hour thou didst give ear 

To that false Worm, of whomsoever taught 

To counterfeit Man’s voice — true in our fall, 

False in our promised rising; since our eyes 1070 

Opened we find indeed, and find we know 

Both good and evil, good lost and evil got: 

Bad Fruit of Knowledge, if this be to know, 

Which leaves us naked thus, of honour void, 

Of innocence, of faith, of purity, 

Our wonted ornaments now soiled and stained, 

And in our faces evident the signs 

Of foul concupiscence; whence evil store, 
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Even shame, the last of evils; of the first 
Be sure then. How shall I behold the face 1080 
Henceforth of God or Angel, erst with joy 
And rapture so oft beheld? Those Heavenly Shapes 
Will dazzle now this earthly with their blaze 
Insufferably bright. Oh, might I here 
In solitude live savage, in some glade 
Obscure, where highest woods, impenetrable 
To star or sunlight, spread their umbrage broad, 
And brown as evening! Cover me, ye pines! 
Ye cedars, with innumerable boughs 
Hide me, where I may never see them more! 1090 
But let us now, as in bad plight, devise 
What best may, for the present, serve to hide 
The parts of each from other that seem most 
To shame obnoxious, and unseemliest seen — 
Some tree, whose broad smooth leaves, together sewed, 
And girded on our loins, may cover round 
Those middle parts, that this new comer, Shame, 
There sit not, and reproach us as unclean.” 

So counselled he, and both together went 
Into the thickest wood. There soon they chose 1100 
The fig-tree — not that kind for fruit renowned, 
But such as, at this day, to Indians known, 
In Malabar or Decan spreads her arms 
Braunching so broad and long that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow . 
About the mother tree, a pillared shade 
High overarched, and echoing walks between: 
There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickest shade. Those 

leaves 1110 

They gathered, broad as Amazonian targe, 
And with what skill they had together sewed, 
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To gird their waist — vain covering, if to hide 
Their guilt and dreaded shame! O how unlike 
To that first naked glory! Such of late 
Columbus found the American, so girt 
With feathered cincture, naked else and wild, 
Among the trees on isles and woody shores. 
Thus fenced, and, as they thought, their shame in + 

' part 
Covered, but not at rest or ease of mind, 9 41290 
They sat them down to weep. Nor only tears 
Rained at their eyes, but high winds worse within 
Began to rise, high passions — anger, hate, 
Mistrust, suspicion, discord — and shook sore 
Their inward state of mind, calm region once 
And full of peace, now tost and turbulent: 
For Understanding ruled not, and the Will 
Heard nor her lore, both in subjection now 
To sensual Appetite, who, from beneath 
Usurping over sovran Reason, claimed 1130 
Superior sway. From thus distempered breast 
Adam, estranged in look and altered style, 
Speech intermitted thus to Eve renewed: — 

“Would thou hadst hearkened to my words, and 

stayed 
With me as I besought thee, when that strange 
Desire of wandering, this unhappy morn, 
I know not whence possessed thee! We had then 
Remained still happy — not, as now, despoiled 
Of all our good, shamed, naked, miserable! 
Let none henceforth seek needless cause to approve 
The faith they owe; when earnestly they seek 1141 
Such proof, conclude they then begin to fail.” 
. To whom, soon moved with touch of blame, thus 
Eve: — 

“What words have passed thy lips, Adam severe? 
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Imput’st thou that to my default, or will 
Of wandering, as thou call’st it, which who knows 
But might as ill have happened thou being by, 
Or to thyself perhaps? Hadst thou been there, 
Or here the attempt, thou couldst not have discerned 
Fraud in the Serpent, speaking as he spake; ~—1150 
No ground of enmity between us known 
Why he should mean me ill or seek to harm. 
Was I to have never parted from thy side? 
As good have grown there still, a lifeless rib. 
Begin as I am, why didst not thou, the Head, 
Command me absolutely not to go, 
Going into such danger, as thou saidst? 
Too facile then, thou didst not much gainsay, 
Nay, didst permit, approve, and fair dismiss. 
Hadst thou been firm and fixed in thy dissent, 1160 
| Neither had I transgressed, nor thou with me.” 
To whom, then first incensed, Adam replied: — 
“Ts this the love, is this the recompense 
| Of mine to thee, ingrateful Eve, expressed 
Immutable when thou wert lost, not I — 
Who might have lived, and joyed immortal bliss, 
Yet willingly chose rather death with thee? 
And am I now upbraided as the cause 
Of thy transgressing? not enough severe, 
It seems, in thy restraint! What could I more? 1170 
I warned thee, I admonished thee, foretold 
| The danger, and the lurking Enemy 
That lay in wait; beyond this had been force, 
And force upon free will hath here no place. 
But confidence then bore thee on, secure 
Either to meet no danger, or to find 
Matter of glorious trial; and perhaps 
I also erred in overmuch admiring 
What seemed in thee so perfect that I thought 
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No evil durst attempt thee. But I rue 1180 
That error now, which is become my crime, 
And thou the accuser. ‘Thus it shall befall 
Him who, to worth in woman overtrusting, 
Lets her will rule: restraint she will not brook; 
And, left to herself, if evil thence ensue, 
She first his weak indulgence will accuse.” 
~ Thus they in mutual accusation spent — 
The fruitless hours, but neither self-condemning; 
And of their vain contest’ appeared no end. 
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THE ARGUMENT 


Man’s transgression known, the guardian Angels forsake Paradise, and return up 
to Heaven to approve their vigilance, and are approved; God declaring that the 
entrance of Satan could not be by them prevented. He sends his Son to judge the 
Transgressors; who descends, and gives sentence accordingly; then, in pity, clothes 
them both, and reascends. Sin and Death, sitting till then at the gates of Hell, 
by wondrous sympathy feeling the success of Satan in this new World, and the sin 
by Man there committed, resolve to sit no longer confined in Hell, but to follow 
Satan, their sire, up to the place of Man: to make the way easier from Hell to this 
World to and fro, they pave a broad highway or bridge over Chaos, according to 
the track that Satan first made; then, preparing for Earth, they meet him, proud of 
his success, returning to Hell; their mutual gratulation. Satan arrives at Pande- 
monium; in full assembly relates, with boasting, his success against Man; instead 
of applause is entertained with a general hiss by all his audience, transformed, with 
himself also, suddenly into Serpents, according to his doom given in Paradise; 
then, deluded with a shew of the Forbidden Tree springing up before them, they 
greedily reaching to take of the Fruit, chew dust and bitter ashes. The proceedings 
of Sin and Death: God foretells the final victory of his Son over them, and the 
renewing of all things; but, for the present, commands his Angels to make several 
alterations in the Heavens and Elements. Adam, more and more perceiving his 
fallen condition, heavily bewails, rejects the condolement of Eve; she persists, and 
at length appeases him: then, to evade the curse likely to fall on their offspring, 
proposes to Adam violent ways; which he approves not, but, conceiving better 
hope, puts her in mind of the late promise made them, that her seed should be 
revenged on the Serpent, and exhorts her, with him, to seek peace of the offended 
Deity by repentance and supplication. 


These were from without 

The growing miseries; which Adam saw 

Already in part, though hid in gloomiest shade, 

To sorrow abandoned, but worse felt within, 

And, in a troubled sea of passion tost, 

Thus to disburden sought with sad complaint: — 
““O miserable of happy! Is this the end ~ 720 
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Of this new glorious World, and me so late 

- The glory of that glory? who now, become 
Accursed of blessed, hide me from the face 

Of God, whom to behold was then my highth 
Of happiness! Yet well, if here would end 
The misery! I deserved it, and would bear . 
My own deservings. But this will not serve: 
All that I eat or drink, or shall beget, 

Is propagated curse. O voice, once heard 
Delightfully, ‘Increase and multiply;’ 730 
Now death to hear! for what can I increase 

Or multiply but curses on my head? 

Who, of all ages to succeed, but, feeling 

The evil on him brought by me, will curse 

My head? ‘Ill fare our Ancestor impure! 

For this we may thank Adam!’ but his thanks 
Shall be the execration. So, besides 

Mine own that bide upon me, all from me 
Shall with a fierce reflux on me redound — 

On me, as on their natural centre, light; 740 
Heavy, though in their place. O fleeting joys 
Of Paradise, dear bought with lasting woes! 
Did I request thee, Maker, from my clay 

To mould me Man? Did I solicit thee 

From darkness to promote me, or here place 
In this delicious Garden? As my will 
Concurred not to my being, it were but right 
And equal to reduce me to my dust, 

Desirous to resign and render back 

All I received, unable to perform 750 
Thy terms too hard, by which I was to hold 
The good I sought not. To the loss of that, 
Sufficient penalty, why hast thou added 

The sense of endless woes? Inexplicable 

Thy justice seems. Yet, to say truth, too late 
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I thus contest; then should have been refused 

Those terms, whatever, when they were proposed. 
Thou didst accept them: wilt thou enjoy the good, 
Then cavil the conditions? And, though God 

Made thee without thy leave, what if thy son 760 
Prove disobedient, and, reproved, retort, 

‘Wherefore didst thou beget me? I sought it not!’ 
Wouldst thou admit for his contempt of thee 

That proud excuse? yet him not thy election, 

But natural necessity, begot. 

God made thee of choice his own, and of his own 

To serve him; thy reward was of his grace; 

Thy punishment, then, justly is at his will. 

Be it so, for I submit; his doom is fair, 

That dust I am, and shall to dust return. 770 
O welcome hour whenever! Why delays 

His hand to execute what his decree 

Fixed on this day? Why do I overlive? 

Why am I mocked with death, and lengthened out 
To deathless pain? How gladly would I meet 
Mortality, my sentence, and be earth 

Insensible! how glad would lay me down 

As in my mother’s lap! There I should rest, 

And sleep secure; his dreadful voice no more 

Would thunder in my ears; no fear of worse 780 
To me and to my offspring would torment me 

With cruel expectation. Yet one doubt 

Pursues me still — lest all T cannot die; 

Lest that pure breath of life, the Spirit of Man 
Which God inspired, cannot together perish 

With this corporeal clod. Then, in the grave, 

Or in some other dismal place, who knows 

But I shall die a living death? O thought 

Horrid, if true! Yet why? It was but breath 

Of life that sinned: what dies but what had life 790 
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And sin? The body properly hath neither. 

All of me, then, shall die: let this appease 

The doubt, since human reach no further knows. 
For, though the Lord of all be infinite, 

Is his wrath also? Be it, Man is not so, 

But mortal doomed. How can he exercise 

Wrath without end on Man, whom death must end? 
Can he make deathless death! That were to make 
Strange contradiction; which to God himself 
Impossible is held, as argument 800 
Of weakness, not of power. Will he draw out, 

For anger’s sake, finite to infinite 

In punished Man, to satisfy his rigour 

Satisfied never? ‘That were to extend 

His sentence beyond dust and Nature’s law; 

By which all causes else according still 

To the reception of their matter act, 

Not to the extent of their own sphere. But say 
That death be not one stroke, as I supposed, * 
’ Bereaving sense, but endless misery 810 
From this day onward, which I feel begun 

Both in me and without me, and so last 

To perpetuity Ay me! that fear 

Comes thundering back with dreadful revolution 
On my defenceless head! Both Death and I 

Am found eternal, and incorporate both: 

Nor I on my part single; in me all 

Posterity stands cursed. Fair patrimony 

That I must leave ye, sons! Oh, were I able 

To waste it all myself, and leave ye none! 820 
So disinherited, how would ye bless 

Me, now your curse! Ah, why should all Mankind, 
For one man’s fault, thus guiltless be condemned, 

If guiltless? But from me what can proceed 
But all corrupt — both mind and will depraved 
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Not to do only, but to will the same 
With me? How can they, then, acquitted taal 
In sight.of God? Him, after all disputes, 
Forced I absolve. All my evasions vain 829 
And reasonings, though through mazes, lead me still 
But to my own conviction: first and last 
On me, me only, as the source and spring 
Of all corruption, all the blame lights due. 
So might the wrath! Fond wish! couldst thou support 
That burden, heavier than the Earth to bear — 
Than all the world much heavier, though divided 
With that bad Woman? Thus, what thou desir’st, 
And what thou fear’st, alike destroys all hope 
Of refuge, and concludes thee miserable 
Beyond all past example and future’ — 840 
To Satan only like, both crime and doom. 
O Conscience! into what abyss of fears 
And horrors hast thou driven me; out of which 
I find no way, from deep to deeper plunged!” 

Thus Adam to himself lamented loud 
Through the still night — not now, as ere Man fell, 
Wholesome and cool and mild, but with black air 
Accompanied, with damps and dreadful gloom; 
Which to his evil conscience represented 
All things with double terror. On the ground 850 
Outstretched he lay, on the cold ground, and oft 
Cursed his creation; Death as oft accused 
Of tardy execution, since denounced 
The day of his offence. ‘Why comes not Death,” 
Said he, “‘with one thrice-acceptable stroke 
To end me? Shall Truth fail to keep her word, 
Justice divine not hasten to be just? 
But Death comes not at call; Justice divine 
Mends not her slowest pace for prayers or cries. 
O woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales, and bowers! seo 
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With other echo late I taught your shades 

To answer, and resound far other song.” 

Whom thus afflicted when sad Eve beheld, 

Desolate where she sat, approaching nigh, 

Soft words to his fierce passion she assayed; 

But her, with stern regard, he thus repelled: — 
“Out of my sight, thou Serpent! That name best 

Befits thee, with him leagued, thyself as false 

And hateful: nothing wants, but that thy shape 

Like his, and colour serpentine, may show 870 

Thy inward fraud, to warn all creatures from thee 

Henceforth, lest that too heavenly form, pretended 

To hellish falsehood, snare them. But for thee 

I had persisted happy, had not thy pride 

And wandering vanity, when least was safe, 

Rejected my forewarning, and disdained 

Not to be trusted — longing to be seen, 

Though by the Devil himself; him overweening 

To overreach; but, with the Serpent meeting, 

Fooled and beguiled; by him thou, I by thee, 880 

To trust thee from my side, imagined wise, 

Constant, mature, proof against all assaults, 

And understood not all was but a show, 

Rather than solid virtue, all but a rib 

Crookéd by nature — bent, as now appears, 

More to the part sinister — from me drawn; 

Well if thrown out, as supernumerary 

To my just number found! Oh, why did God, 

Creator wise, that peopled highest Heaven 

With Spirits masculine, create at last 390 

This novelty on Earth, this fair defect 

Of Nature, and not fill the World at once 

With men as Angels, without feminine; 

Or find some other way to generate 

Mankind? This mischief had not then befallen, 
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And more that shall befall — innumerable 
Disturbances on Earth through female snares, 
And strait conjunction with this sex. For either 
He never shall find out fit mate, but such 
As some misfortune brings him, or mistake; 900 
Or whom he wishes most shall seldom gain, 
Through her perverseness, but shall see her gained 
By a far worse, or, if she love, withheld 
By parents; or his happiest choice too late 
Shall meet, already linked and wedlock bound 
To a fell adversary, his hate or shame: 
Which infinite calamity shall cause 
To human life, and household peace confound.” 
He added not, and from her turned; but Eve, 
Not so repulsed, with tears that ceased not flowing, 
And tresses all disordered, at his feet 911 
Fell humble, and, embracing them, besought 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint: — 
““Forsake me not thus, Adam! witness Heaven 
What love sincere and reverence in my heart 
I bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 
Unhappily deceived! Thy suppliant 
I beg, and clasp thy knees; bereave me not 
Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, they aid, 
Thy counsel in this uttermost distress, 920 
My only strength and stay. Forlorn of thee, 
Whither shall I betake me, where subsist? 
While yet we live, scarce one short hour perhaps, 
Between us two let there be peace; both joining, 
As joined in injuries, one enmity 
Against a Foe by doom express assigned us, 
That cruel Serpent. On me exercise not 
Thy hatred for this misery befallen — 
On me already lost, me than thyself 
More miserable. Both have sinned; but thou 930 
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Against God only; I against God and thee, 

And to the place of judgment will return, 

There with my cries impor’tune Heaven, that all 
The sentence, from thy head removed, may light 
On me, sole cause to thee of all this woe, 

Me, me only, just object of His ire.” 

She ended, weeping; and her lowly plight, 
Immovable till peace obtained from fault 
Acknowledged and deplored, in Adam wrought 
Commiseration. Soon his heart relented 940 
Towards her, his life so late, and sole delight, 

Now at his feet submissive in distress — 

Creature so fair his reconcilement seeking, 

His counsel whom she had displeased, his aid. 

As one disarmed, his anger all he lost, 

And thus with peaceful words upraised her soon: — 

‘“‘Unwary, and too desirous, as before 
So now, of what thou know’st not, who desir’st 
The punishment all on thyself! Alas! 

Bear thine own first, ill able to sustain 950 
His full wrath whose thou feel’st as yet least part, 
And my displeasure bear’st so ill. If prayers 

Could alter high decrees, I to that place 

Would speed before thee, and be louder heard, 
That on my head all might be visited, 

Thy frailty and infirmer sex forgiven, 

To me committed, and by me exposed. 

But rise; let us no more contend, nor blame 

Each other, blamed enough elsewhere, but strive 

In offices of love how we may lighten 960 
Each other’s burden in our share of woe; 

Since this day’s death denounced, if aught I see, 
Will prove no sudden, but a slow-paced evil, 

A long day’s dying, to augment our pain, 

And to our seed (O hapless seed!) derived.” 
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BOOK XI 


THE ARGUMENT 

The Son of God presents to his Father the prayers of our first parents now repenting, 
and intercedes for them, God accepts them, but declares that they must no longer 
abide in Paradise; sends Michael with a band of Cherubim to dispossess them, but 
first to reveal to Adam future things: Michael’s coming down. Adam shows to 
Eve certain ominous signs: he discerns Michael’s approach; goes out to meet him: 
the Angel denounces their departure. Eve’s lamentation. Adam pleads, but sub- 
mits: the Angel leads him up to a high hill; sets before him in vision what shall 
happen till the Flood. , 


| 


He added not; for Adam, at the news 
Heart-strook, with chilling gripe of sorrow stood, 
That all his senses bound; Eve, who unseen 

Yet all had heard, with audible lament 
Discovered soon the place of her retire: — 

“Q unexpected stroke, worse than of Death! 
Must I thus leave thee, Paradise? thus leave 
Thee, native soil? these happy walks and shades, 270 
Fit haunt of Gods, where I had hope to spend, 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both? O flowers, 
That never will in other climate grow, 

My early visitation, and my last 

At even, which I bred up with tender hand © 
From the first opening bud, and gave ye names, 
Who now shall rear ye to the Sun, or rank 

Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount? 
Thee, lastly, nuptial bower, by me adorned 280 
With what to sight or smell was sweet, from thee 
How shall I part, and whither wander down 

Into a lower world, to this obscure 

And wild? How shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits?’ 

Whom thus the Angel interrupted mild: 
“Lament not, Eve, but patiently resign 
What justly thou hast lost; nor set thy heart, 
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Thus over-fond, on that which is not thine. 

Thy going is not lonely; with thee goes 290 

Thy husband; him to follow thou art bound; 

Where he abides, think there thy native soil.” 
Adam, by this from the cold sudden damp 

Recovering, and his scattered spirits returned, 

To Michael thus his humble words addressed: — 
“Celestial, whether among the Thrones, or named 

Of them the highest — for such of shape may seem _ 

Prince above princes — gently hast thou told 

Thy message, which might else in telling wound, - 

And in performing end us. What besides 300 

Of sorrow, and dejection, and despair, 

Our frailty can sustain, thy tidings bring — 

Departure from this happy place, our sweet 

Recess, and only consolation left 

Familiar to our eyes; all places else 

Inhospitable appear, and desolate, 

Nor knowing us, nor known. And, if by prayer 

Incessant I could hope to change the will 

Of Him who all things can, I would not cease 

To weary him with my assiduous cries; 310 

But prayer against his absolute decree 

No more avails than breath against the wind, 

Blown stifling back on him that breathes it forth: 

Therefore to his great bidding I submit. 

This most afflicts me — that, departing hence, 

As from his face I shall be hid, deprived 

His blesséd countenance. Here I could frequent, 

With worship, place by place where he vouchsafed 

Presence Divine, and to my sons relate, 

‘On this mount He appeared; under this tree 320 

Stood visible; among these pines his voice 

Tt heard; here with him at this fountain talked.’ 

So many grateful altars I would rear 
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Of grassy turf, and pile up every stone 

Of lustre from the brook, in memory 

Or monument to ages, and thereon 

Offer sweet-smelling gums, and fruits, and flowers. 
In yonder nether world where shall I seek 

His bright. appearances, or footstep trace? 

For, though I fled him angry, yet, recalled 330 
To life prolonged and promised race, I now 

Gladly behold though but his utmost skirts 

Of glory, and far off his steps adore.” 
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BOOK XII 


THE ARGUMENT 

The Angel Michael continues, from the Flood, to relate what shall succeed; then, 
in the mention of Abraham, comes by degrees to explain who that Seed of the 
Woman shall be which was promised Adam and Eve in the Fall: his incarnation, 
death, resurrection, and ascension; the state of the Church till his second coming. — 
Adam, greatly satisfied and recomforted by these relations and promises, descends 
the hill with Michael; wakens Eve, who all this while had slept, but with gentle 
dreams composed to quietness of mind and submission. Michael in either hand 
leads them out of Paradise, the fiery Sword waving behind them, and the Cherubim 
taking their stations to guard the place. 


He ended; and thus Adam last replied: — 
‘How soon hath thy prediction, Seer blest, 
Measured this transient World, the race of Time, 
Till Time stand fixed! Beyond is all abyss — 
Eternity, whose end no eye can reach. 

Greatly instructed I shall hence depart, 

Greatly in peace of thought, and have my fill 

Of knowledge, what this vessel can contain; 

Beyond which was my folly to aspire. 560 
Henceforth I learn that to obey is best, 

And love with fear the only God, to walk 

As in his presence, ever to observe 

His providence, and on him sole depend, 

Merciful over all his works, with good 

Still overcoming evil, and by small 
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Accomplishing great things — by things deemed. 
weak 

Subverting worldly-strong, and worldly-wise 

By simply meek; that suffering for Truth’s sake 

Is fortitude to highest victory, 570 

And to the faithful death the gate of life— © 

Taught this by his example whom I now 

Acknowledge my Redeemer ever blest.” 

To whom thus also the Angel last replied: — 
‘This having learned, thou hast attained the sum 
Of wisdom; hope no higher, though all the stars 
Thou knew’st by name, and all the ethereal powers, 
All secrets of the Deep, all Nature’s works, 

Or works of God in heaven, air, earth, or sea, 

And all the riches of this world enjoy’dst, 580 
And all the rule, one empire. Only add 

Deeds to thy knowledge answerable; add faith; 

Add virtue, patience, temperance; add love, 

By name to come called Charity, the soul 

Of all the rest: then wilt thou not be loth 


To leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 


A Paradise within thee, happier far. 

Let us descend now, therefore, from this top 

Of speculation; for the hour precise 

Exacts our parting hence, and, see! the guards, —_590 
By me encamped on yonder hill, expect 

Their motion, at whose front a flaming sword, 

In signal of remove, waves fiercely round. 

We may no longer stay. Go, waken Eve; 

Her also I with gentle dreams have calmed, 
Portending good, and all her spirits composed 

To meek submission: thou, at season fit, 

Let her with thee partake what thou hast heard — 
Chiefly what may concern her faith to know, 

The great deliverance by her seed to come 600 
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(For by the Woman’s Seed) on all mankind — 
That ye may live, which will be many days, 
Both in one faith unanimous; though sad 

With cause for evils past, yet much more cheered 
With meditation on the happy end.” 

He ended, and they both descend the hill. 
Descended, Adam to the bower where Eve 
Lay sleeping ran before, but found her waked; 
And thus with words not sad she him received: — 

‘‘Whence thou return’st and whither went’st I 

know; 610 
For God is also in sleep, and dreams advise, 
Which he hath sent propitious, some great good 
Presaging, since, with sorrow and heart’s distress 
Wearied, I fell asleep. But now lead on; 
In me is no delay; with thee to go 
Is to stay here: without thee here to stay 
Is to go hence unwilling; thou to me 
Art all things under Heaven, all places thou, 
Who for my wilful crime art banished hence. 
This further consolation yet secure 620 
I carry hence: though all by me is lost, 
Such favour I unworthy am vouchsafed, 
By me the Promised Seed shall all restore.” 

So spake our mother Eve; and Adam heard 
Well pleased, but answered not; for now too nigh 
The Archangel stood, and from the other hill 
To their fixed station, all in bright array, 

The Cherubim descended, on the ground 

Gliding metéorous, as evening mist 

Risen from a river o’er the marish glides, 630 
And gathers ground fast at the labourer’s heel 
Homeward returning. High in front advanced, 

The brandished sword of God before them blazed, 
Fierce as a comet; which with torrid heat, 
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And vapour as the Libyan air adust, 

Began to parch that temperate clime; whereat 

In either hand the hastening Angel caught 

Our lingering Parents, and to the eastern gate 

Led them direct, and down the cliff as fast 

To the subjected plain — then disappeared. 640 

They, looking back, all the eastern side beheld 

Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 

Waved over by that flaming brand; the gate 

With dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms. 

Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them 
soon; 

The world was all before them, where to choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 

They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 

Through Eden took their solitary way. 
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NOTES ON THE ENGLISH POEMS 


ON THE MORNING OF CHRIST’S NATIVITY 


This is the poem alluded to by Milton at the close of the Sixth Latin 
Elegy (see p. 3). It was composed in the last day of December, 
1629, and is the first great utterance of Milton’s Muse. Written, like 
his other early work, under the influence of the prevailing poetic 
manner and exhibiting traces of the conceited style of the school of 
Donne which Milton afterwards abandoned, the poem is, however, 
Miltonic in its elevation of mood, in its profusion of learned allusions, 
and in its occasional touches of lofty eloquence. The conception of 
Christ and his significance to men is deeply characteristic of Milton’s 
religious feeling. He is, in the poet’s devotion, a supreme moral and 
intellectual force, an embodiment of purity and truth, rather than a 
personal savior requiring the self-abandonment of love. 


PAGE 

45 Line §. the holy sages: i.e., the Old Testament prophets. 

6. deadly forfeit: i.e., the forfeiture of man to death through 
Adam’s sin. 

4G 24. prevent: anticipate. 

39. guilty front: guilty forehead. Nature is thought of as cor- 
rupted by the fall. The stanza is an extreme example of the per- 
versely ingenious conceits of seventeenth-century poetry. 

47 48. the turning sphere: i.e., the revolving sphere of the visible 
heavens. See the explanation of the Ptolemaic system adopted 
by Milton throughout his poetry (p. 300). 

53 ff. The allusion is to the historical fact that there was peace 
throughout the Roman world at the time of Christ’s birth. 

59. awful: full of awe. 

64. whist: silent. 

68. birds of calm: i.e., the halcyons, who were said to breed 
during calm weather. 

71. Bending one way their precious infiuence. The allusion 
is to the supposed influence of the planets on the destinies of men. 
At the birth of Christ their tendencies are all beneficent. 

74. Lucifer: the morning planet. \ 

48 8 9. mighty Pan: Christ, spoken of in the characteristic fashion 
of Renaissance poetry under the image of the pagan deity of 
universal nature. 

92. silly: simple, innocent. 

97. noise: music. 

100. close: harmony. 

49 110. globe: Lat., globus, throng. 

114. displayed: spread out. 

116. unexpressive: inexpressible. 

125. Ring out, ye crystal spheres, etc. Let the music made by 
the turning of the nine celestial spheres become for once audible 
to human ears. 

50 133 ff. Milton combines the Christian conception of the millen- 
nium with the classical idea of a return of the golden age, in which 
Astrea, Goddess of Justice, will come down again to dwell with 
men. 
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PAGE 
50 156. The wakeful trump of doom: i.e., the awakening trumpet of 
the Day of Judgment. The line has the ring of the later Miltonic 


style. 

51 168. The Old Dragon: Satan. 

173 ff. In this and the following stanzas Milton alludes to the 
idea that at the time of the birth of Christ the oracles of the 
pagans ceased to give responses and to the story that a voice was 
heard by certain sailors crying from the shore, ‘‘Pan is dead.” 
Milton surveys in order the false deities of Greece, Rome, Pales- 
tine, and Egypt, representative of the multiformity of heathen 
superstition yielding before the purity of truth. The idea that 
these deities were in reality demons, the fallen angels who had 
got themselves worshiped among men, derives from the Church 
fathers and constitutes the basis of the demonology of Paradise 
Lost. 2 
52 199. that twice-battered god: Dagon, whose image twice fell 

from its pedestal in the presence of the ark. 

53 215. Trampling the unshowered grass. Milton blends Osiris, 
who was set afloat in a chest in the Nile, with Apis, who was wor- 
shiped in the form of a bull; unshowered, because of the absence 
of rain in Egypt. 

227-8. Milton is thinking of the story of Hercules, who 
strangled two serpents in his cradle. 

54 240. youngest-teemed star: youngest born star; i.e., the star 
of Bethlehem. 


ON HIS BEING ARRIVED TO THE AGE OF TWENTY-THREE 


It is significant that this sonnet was written just as Milton was 
leaving the university in 1631. At this turning point in his life, 
the question of his present and future purposes and resvonsibili- 
ties was occupying him deeply, as it continued to do in the early 
years at Horton. See Letter to a Friend, p. 5, in which this 
sonnet (previously written) was enclosed. ‘‘I am somewhat sus- 
picious of myself,’’ he writes in introducing the poem, ‘‘and do 
take notice of a certain belatedness in me.’’ Of belatedness in 
intellectual ability or in literary skill Milton had no reason to com- 
plain, and, as a matter of fact, did not complain. His immaturity 
was relative to his own high and serious purposes. His sense of 
it is perhaps best explained by his unwillingness to complete a 
poem on The Passion begun about 1630 and by his silence during 
a large part of the Horton period. 

'64 8. timely-happy: fortunate in the seasonableness of their de- 
velopment. 

endu’th; endows. 


L’'ALLEGRO 

This poem, with its companion piece, I! Penseroso, was first pub- 
lished in the 1645 edition of Milton’s poems.- They do not occur 
in the Cambridge manuscript and the date of their composition 
is not known. They are generally ascribed to the early years of 
Milton’s retirement at Horton, but they may belong to some 
vacation interval in his university life. In the two lyrics Milton 
has elaborately and exquisitely wrought the various objects in 
which he took delight into contrasting pictures of poetic moods. 
It is to interpret falsely to say that they represent two opposed 
ideals of life or that one is more essentially Milton than the other. 
They embody the same ideal, the esthetic, and they are equally 
the record of Milton’s enthusiasms in the realm of beauty. 
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54 4. horrid: used in the Latin sense of terrifying. 
55 11 ff. come, thou Goddess, etc. The three Graces, Aglaia, 
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Thalia, and Euphrosyne, were commonly made the daughters of 
Zeus and Hera. Milton’s account of their parentage suggests 
that the sources of joyous poetry are love and wine, or, more purely, 
nature in the freshness of morning and the spring. 

45, 46. Then tocome, etc.: parallel in construction with ‘‘to live”’ 
in line 39, and referring to the poet himself, rising at dawn and 
bidding good morrow to the world. 

67. tells his tale: takes tally of his sheep. , 

103, 104. She, he: this or that member of the rustic gathering. 

104. Friar’s lantern: Friar Rush’s light, the will o’ the wisp, 
supposed to lead belated travelers astray. 

117 ff. Towered cities. The quick transition to the city shows 
that Milton, whose own youth was spent between London and h‘s 
father’s country house at Horton, is describing not an actual but 
anideal day. It is to be understood that the poet really witnesses 
the public and social pageants of the time and the acted drama, 
not merely reads of them. 

132. If Jonson’s learned sock, etc. The distinction between 
the scholarly and classical Jonson and the native and spontaneous 
genius of Shakespeare was the standard judgment of the age. The 
sock is the attribute of comedy. 


IL PENSEROSO 


12. Hail, divinest Melancholy. The term “melancholy” was 
used in Milton’s time in a wide and varied sense, how varied one 
can best understand by glancing at Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, a celebrated medical work which Milton knew. As em- 
ployed in this poem it designates a pensive and contemplative 
mood favorable to reverie and to the more inward kind of poetic 
feeling. The ‘‘ melancholy” that is banished in L’ Allegro is not 
the melancholy that is praised in IJ Penseroso; and, conversely, 
the ‘‘deluding joys”’ of the opening lines of the latter poem are 
not exactly identical with the pleasures of L’ Allegro. 

18, 19. Memnon’s sister. Memnon appears in Homer as a 
prince of the Ethiopians. The Ethiop Queen is Cassiopeia, who 
challenged the Nereids to a contest of beauty. 

23, 24. Vesta, the Roman Goddess of the Hearth, had as her 
priestesses the Vestal virgins. Saturn was associated astrologi- 
cally with contemplation and the melancholy temperament. 
Milton implies that solitary thought and purity are the sources 
of the mood:and quality he is describing. 

33. grain: color. 

35. cypress lawn: black linen crepe. 

88. thrice-great Hermes. Certain philosophic writings, the 
work of neo-Platonic mystics of Alexandria, went under the name 
of Hermes Trismegisthus, an appellation of the Egyptian God, 
Thoth. There is other evidence of Milton’s interest in the bor- 
der line between philosophy and occultism represented in these 
so-called hermetic books and in the Kabala. The passage which 
follows reflects in its tone the reading of such fantastic speculations 
as well as of the works of Plato himself. Milton is mentioning only 
such of his studies as have an imaginative appeal. 

97 ff. The reading of classical tragedy is contrasted with the 
seeing of modern comedy in L’ Allegro. Milton singles out as 
representative three of the great divisions of ancient tragic story. 

10g. him that left half-told: Chaucer, whose Squire’s Tale was 


left unfinishes. - 
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I13. virtuous: having magic powers. 

II9, 120. Of forests, etc. The lines are especially applicable 
to Spenser, in whose Faérie Queene the materials of romance are 
made the vehicles of moral allegory. 

124. the Attic boy: Cephalus, lover of Eos, goddess of the’ dawn. 

155 ff. Observe that Milton speaks here of the purely sensuous 
aspect of religion. The passage is evidence of the gulf which 
separated Milton at this time from the narrower Puritan attitude, 
with its fierce hostility to the outward forms of worship. 


COMUS 


This masque was written to be performed in connection with 
the festivities held at Ludlow Castle in 1634, on the occasion of 
the inauguration of Sit John Egerton, Earl of Bridgewater, as 
Lord President of Wales. The musician, Henry Lawes, a lifelong 
friend of Milton’s, then employed as tutor in the Earl’s family, 
directed the performance, supplied the incidental music, and 
acted the part of Thyrsis. The parts of the Lady and the 
Brothers were taken by the daughter and two sons of the Earl of 
Bridgewater. It is not known whether or not Milton himself 
was present. The piece was published anonymously with an intro- 
ductory letter by Lawes in 1637 and again in the 1645 edition of 
Milton’s poems. i 

In the general conception of Comus, as a fanciful dramatic 
entertainment combining myth, moral allegory, song, and dance, 
Milton follows the Elizabethan and Jacobean tradition of the 
courtly masque, which had at this time reached a very elaborate 
development. In style, also, the piece derives from the rich 
stream of Elizabethan poetry, represented by Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Jonson, and Fletcher. A touch of moral energy which is 
peculiarly Miltonic, differentiates it, however, from earlier com- 
positions of the sort, and Milton has expanded the dialogue por- 
tions beyond the ordinary limits of the masque. The union of 
serious idealism with-delicate grace of fancy and an exquisite feli- 
city of expression make the work in a high degree representative 
of the temper and genius of the youthful Milton. 

6. and, with low-thoughted care: i.e., and where they, with 
low-thoughted care, etc. 

7. pestered: shackled, confined. 

pinfold: a place where animals are confined. 

Ir. enthroned gods on sainted seats. Note the characteristic 
mingling of pagan and Christian expressions. An equally strik- 
ing instance is to be found in lines 16-17. 

20. Took in, by lot ’twixt high and nether Jove: received by an 
agreement (arrived at by lot) between Jupiter, ruler of the sky, 
and Hades, ruler of the under world. 

29. He: i.e., Neptune. 

31. A noble Peer, etc.: i.e., the Earl of Bridgewater. Milton 
deftly incorporates a contemporary situation into the body of 
classical mythology. 

60. Celtic and Iberian fields: France and Spain. 

67. For most do taste through fond intemperate thirst. This 
and the following lines furnish the key to the moral allegory, a 
xignificance already attached to the Circe story by the later 
classical mythographers; e.g., Heraclides Ponticus, of whose 
work Milton gwned a copy. The symbolic touch in line 74, ‘‘not 
once perceivs their foul disfigurement,” is Milton’s own, in con- 


tradiction to = evidence of Homer and Plutarch regarding 
Circe’s monster 
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Greek noun xaos, revelry. Milton found precedents in Ben Jon- 
son and elsewhere for the personification. The group of grotesque 
characters of whom Comus is the leader constitutes the anti- 
masque. 

93 ff. The star, etc. The time here indicated in pastoral fashion 
is dusk, not midnight. 

Now the top of Heaven doth hold means simply holds 
place in the sky, the top of Heaven being the upper half of the 
celestial sphere. The dusky pole is the pole of the southern heay- 
ens. The rest of Comus’s invocation suggests deepening darkness. 

IIo. saws: moral maxims. 

129. Cotytto. A Thracian goddess, celebrated in secret and 
licentious rites. 

139. nice: overfastidious. 

151. trains: devices. 

161. glozing: flattering, with the idea of falsehood. 

167. gear: business. 

168. fairly: softly. 

189. sad Votarist in palmer’s weed: sober religious devotee in 
the garb of a pilgrim. 

231. airy shell: i.e., the surrounding air. 

287. Imports their loss, etc.:ie., Is their loss of importance 
to you aside from your present need of them? 

293. swinked: wearied with toil. 

297. port: bearing. j 

299. element: sky. 

301. plighted: folded. 

313. bosky bourn: brook bordered with bushes. 

325. where it first was named. The word courtesy is derived 
from court. 

341. star of Arcady, etc. The constellation of the Great Bear, 
so named from Calisto, daughter of an Arcadian king; she was 
transformed to a bear and placed by Jupiter in the skies as a 
constellation. 

342. Tyrian Cynosure is the Lesser Bear, by which the Tyrian 
sailors steered. 

369. single want: mere want. 

382. i the centre: i.e., the dark center of the earth. 

4or. Danger will wink at Opportunity. Danger will ignore or 
let slip the occasion. 

422. like a quivered nymph: i.e., like Diana the huntress or one 
of her chaste attendants. 

423. unharboured: having no harbors. 

429. horrid: Lat. horridus, bristling. 

430. unblenched: unflattering. 

441 ff. Hence had the huntress Dian her dread bow, etc. Fol- 
lowing the later Greek mythographers Milton moralizes the classical 
myths of Diana and the Gorgon head o Minerva’s shield, as 
he had previously done that of Circe. Cf. 513 below. 

453. So dear to Heaven, etc. The idea of the power of the 
soul over the body is Platonic. ‘‘For soul is form and doth the 
body make’’ (Spenser). In describing the corresponding degra- 
dation of the soul by vice into a grosser essence, Milton follows 
very closely a passage in the Phedo. The insistence on chas- 
tity, as distinguished from virtue and the spiritual life generally, 
is a Christian and Miltonic modification of the Platonic concep- 
tion. 

454. sincerely: entirely. 
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80 509. sadly: seriously. : 
81 531, 532. crofts that brow, etc.: small enclosed pieces of land 
near to the houses on the hill sloping up from the valley. 
560. still: always. 
82 567. how near the deadly snare: i.e., how near to the snare. 
589 ff. These lines voice Milton’s deepest ethical convictions 
and constitute his first great poetical confession of faith. 
83 607. purchase: booty. 
621. virtuous: having power. 
84 629 ff. Milton has renamed and altered the description of 


Homer’s moly, the magic plant which protected Ulysses from the 
enchantments of Circe, in such a way as to suggest that more is 
meant than meets the ear, but no convincing interpretation of 

| the allegory has been offered. The name Hzemeony is probably 
from Hemonia, Thessaly, the land of magic. 

635. clouted: patched. 

658. And some good angel, etc.: an instance of the dramatic 
irony common to Greek tragedy. Milton consciously throughout 
the masque introduces touches of style and manner characteristic 
of ancient drama; e.g., the single line speeches or stichomythy 
in lines 277 ff. with their riddling question and answer. The Eu- 
ripidean prologue and the dea ex machina at the close are more 
essential borrowings. 

Stage direction. The scene changes, etc. The following passage 
should be compared with the similar scene at the close of Book 
III of the Faérie Queene, from which, perhaps, Milton received 
the principal suggestion for Comus. 


85 675. Nepenthes. Nepenthe means ‘“‘pain-dispelling.’’ Helen 


is said in the Odyssey to have mixed with the wine of her guests 
in Sparta a narcotic drug given her by Polydamna, wife of 
Thon. 

685. unexempt condition: condition from which there is no ex- 
emption. 


86 698. vizored: masked. 


87 
&8 


7oo. lickerish: tempting to the appetite, in a vicious sense. 

702, 703. None but such as are good men, etc. Christ, asked 
by Satan in Paradise Regained, whether he would eat if he had 
food, replied, ‘‘ Thereafter as I like the giver.’’ 'There is no in- 
trinsic evil in the delights offered to the Lady, but they are asso- 
ciated with evil in their source and are therefore to be rejected. 
The ethical idea at the heart of Milton’s Comus, and indeed of all 
his works, is not asceticism. He believes that all things are for 
man, but that there must be control and principle in the use of 
them. The restraining principle is often spoken of by Milton, 
following Aristotle, as temperance. 

707, 708 those budge doctors, etc. Budge means formal, 
pompous, from a kind of fur worn in academic costume. The 
cynic tub is the tub in which Diogenes, the Cynic philosopher, 
lived. 

719. hutched: stored. = 

750. sorry grain: dull color. 

760. bolt: sift, refine. 


88-9 786, 787. the sage and serious doctrine. The touch of mys- 


89 


ticism in Milton's reflections on chastity is not confined to Comus. 
It is not altogether chance that he elsewhere applies the same two 
adjectives here used to the poet Spenser. 

808. the canon laws of our foundation. Canon law is ecclesi- 
astical law. .In making Comus speak as if he were the head of 2 
monastery, Milton is indulging in a piece of Reformation satire. 


idk ee 
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Possibly he has in mind Rabelais’s libertine monastery, with its 
motto, ‘‘Do what thou wilt.” 

810. melancholy blood. In the old physiology disease was 
supposed to result from the disordering of the four humours or 
fluids of the body. One of these was melancholos or black bile, 
the predominance of which in the blood led to ‘‘ melancholy.”’ 

822. Melibceus. Milton means Spenser, who tells the story of 
Sabrina out of Geoffrey of Monmouth in Faérie Queene, II, x. 
Guendolen, wife of Locrine, King of Britain, had been supplanted 
by Estrildis. In a fit of jealous rage she drives the latter and her 
daughter, Sabrina, into the river Severn. Milton’s incorporation 
of this local legend, a favourite one with the earlier poets, into his 


’ plot is in the best tradition of the Elizabethan courtly muse. 
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845. urchin blasts: blasts or strokes of sickness sent by evil 
spirits. 

846. shrewd: malicious. 

868 ff. Oceanus, etc. Sabrina is conjured by an enumeration 


of various sea divinities. A characteristic Miltonic passage in - 


which the poet revels in the musical suggestiveness of proper 
names. The Carpathian wizard is Proteus. 

961. other trippings: i.e.,a courtly dance, presumably following 
the next song. Such a dance is the essential and original feature 
of the masque. The dance of the countrymen, above, is techni- 
cally the second anti-masque. 

065. Thyrsis here turns to Lord and Lady Egerton, and the 
fiction of the masque merges gracefully into present reality, 

976 ff. The spirit’s epilogue promises in terms of classical 
myth the joys of paradise to those who follow the path of virtue. 
Milton’s language is highly mystical. He insists in the paren- 
thesis (‘‘List mortals, if your ears be true’’) that the audience 
strive to penetrate to the hidden meaning of his words. The two 
myths, that of Adonis and the Goddess of Love, Aphrodite (the 
Assyrian queen), and the converse one of Psyche and the God of 
Love, Cupid, embody a teaching analogous to that expressed in 
the Christian image of the heavenly bridegroom. Of this union 
of the soul with God immortality and eternal bliss (Youth and 
Joy) are the fruit. The idea of Paradisiac love appears again at 
the close of Lycidas and the Epitaph of Damon, and, in another 
form, in Paradise Lost. 


LYCIDAS 


Phis poem, published in 1638 as Milton’s contribution to a 
volume of poems written in memory of Edward King by his 
former college friends, bears in the preserved manuscript the date, 
November, 1637. It is, therefore, the last work belonging to the 
Horton period. Milton’s intimacy with King is not known to 
have, been close. He expresses in the poem a keen sense of the 
pathos of his death, but his main concern is with the general re- 
flections and emotions which such an event brings home to the 
heart of the poet. These feelings connect themselves with Mil- 
ton’s own aspirations. After speaking in the opening lines of his 
consciousness that his poetic faculty is not yet ripe, and suggest- 
ing in veiled terms the atmosphere of his college life, he asks 
himself what is the use of high and strenuous efforts when life is 
the object of such accidents as that which has cut off one of the 
most promising of his companions, and answers that the true 
reward is God’s final approval of each deed. The fact that King 
had, like Milton, planned to enter the Church leads the poet to 
denounce the corruption and worldliness of the clergy. These 
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passages are in the larger sense not digressions, but the very 
heart of Milton’s theme. Finally, face to face with the issue of 
immortality, Milton, changing the note of sorrow to one of joy, 
gives exalted expression to his own triumphant faith. In the last 
eight lines he turns to his own future, sobered and strengthened 
by the experience through which he has passed. 

Save by Samuel Johnson, who held implacable enmity with pas- 
toral poetry and was none too friendly toward the memory of 
Milton himself, Lycidas has been universally acknowledged to con- 
tain the sum of poetic beauty. The strangeness to- modern ears 
of the highly conventional pastoral form is best overcome by 
study of the Idyls of Theocritus and the Eclogues of Virgil, to- 
,gether with such modern pastorals as Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calen- 
dar. The classical allusions are meant to be recognized at sight, 
not painfully looked up for the occasion in a dictionary. A full 
appreciation of Lycidas, the ‘“‘ high-water mark of English po- 
etry,” is said by Pattison to be one of the last fruits of culture. 

3. harsh and crude: sour and unripe (Lat. crudus). Milton 
implies that his poetry, symbolized by laurels, myrtles, and ivy, 
is not yet matured to his liking, and that but for the prompting 
of an urgent occasion he would not now be writing verse. As a 
matter of fact he wrote very little at Horton, and the most ex- 
tensive work composed there, Comus, was, like Lycidas, occasional. 

6. dear: hard, grievous. 

17. somewhat loudly: because of the elevated character of the 
theme. Milton is conscious of the fact that this elegy soars above 
the ordinary mood of the pastoral. 

18. coy. The reader must rid himself of the modern connota- 
tion of the word. It means here simply ‘‘ modest,’’ not * affect- 
edly modest.”’ 

20. lucky words: words of good omen; ‘‘favour” is used in its 
technical Latin sense, auspicate. 

3o. Oft till the star, etc. The star is Hesperus, the evening 
planet; rose means simply ‘‘ appeared’’ (in the west). Milton 
implies that they often prolonged their occupation together be- 
yond the time of the appearance of the evening star until its set- 
ting after dark. 

36. old Dameetas: the conventional older shepherd or goat- 
herd often present at the song contests of the pastoral youths in 
Virgil and Theocritus. It is to consider too curiously to ask 
whether Milton refers to some specific Cambridge tutor associated 
with himself and King. The pastoral phrases are intended to be 
merely general equivalents for college scenes and occupations. 

38. The sympathetic grief of nature is a conventional motive 
in pastoral elegy. 

45. canker: the canker worm. 

50 ff. Similar appeals to the Nymphs or Muses are found in 
many precedent pastoral elegies ancient and modern. Here, as 
elsewhere in Lycidas, Milton pours his thought into long estab- 
lished modes and forms. The result is a certain draped formality, 
which nevertheless does not conceal the intensity of the personal 
emotion. 

53 ff. The references are to places on the coast of Wales, off 
which Edward King was drowned. Monais the island of Anglesey. 
“The steep’’ is probably a hill in Digbyshire, known as the burial 
place of the Druids. Deva is the river Dee, These regions, in 
view of the fame of the ancient Welsh bards, are a non-classical 
but an appropriate haunt of the Muses. 

66. meditate: a Latinism. Cf. Virgil, musam meditare, to Com- 
pose poetry. 
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Ges 69. Amaryllis, Nezra: representative pastoral names of 


rls. 

75. the blind Fury: Atropos, the one of the three Fates whose 
function it was to cut the thread of destiny spun and measured 
by her sisters. 

77. The touching of the poet’s ears as a symbolic reminder wa: 
suggested by Virgil, Hc. VI, 3. The ears were held to be the seat 
of memory. 

82. Jove. Milton characteristically uses the name of the clas- 
sical divinity. He means God. 

85, 86. O fountain Arethuse, etc. Milton here calls back the 
gentle spirit of pastoral poetry which has been transcended by the 
‘higher mood”’ of the words which the poet has just heard from 
Apollo. Arethuse, the Sicilian fountain, and Mincius, Virgil’s 
native river, represent the Greek and Roman sources of pastoral 
inspiration. 

88 ff. But now my oat proceeds, etc. The oat straw was the 
traditional instrument of pastoral song. Triton, the herald of the 
sea, representing Neptune, and Molus (Hippotades), God of the 
Winds, are called on to report the cause of the shipwreck. 

103. Camus. A personification of the river Cam, symbolizing 
Milton’s and King’s Alma Mater, Cambridge University. The 
hairy mantle and sedge bonnet suggest the reeds which grow along 
the shore. In this river personification Milton shows himself 
a disciple of Spenser. The allusion in lines 105-06 is to the hya- 
cinth, said to bear the markings of Apollo’s grief for the death 
of his friend Hyacinthus. 

109. the Pilot of the Galilean lake. Saint Peter, keeper of the 
keys to Heaven and founder of the Church, into which King was 
to have entered. The ‘‘ procession of mourners,” persons espe- 
cially interested in the fate of the deceased, is a well-defined 
convention of pastoral elegy. 

113. How well could I have spared, etc. The Biblical basis 
for the denunciation of the corrupt ministry under the image of 
shepherds is a passage in Ezekiel (xxxiv). Similar ecclesiastical 
invectives are found in the eclogues of Petrarch and Spenser. 

123 ff. their lean and flashy songs, etc. The trivial sermons 
of the Anglican clergy and the false doctrine inculcated by them 
had deeply offended Milton. The grim wolf is the Catholic 
Church, the secret activities of which among the English Prot- 
estants was at the time a source of much alarm, 

130. that two-handed engine: the sword of God’s vengeance. 

132. Return, Alpheus, etc. Milton again invokes the return 
of the true pastoral mood, the Muse of Sicilian Theocritus, sym- 
bolized by the Greek river Alpheus. 

138. the swart star: the dog star, Sirius, “swart’’ because the 
heat of summer blackens vegetation. 

142. rathe: early. 

152 ff. For so, to interpose a little ease, etc. Let our weal 
human need of paying a last tribute to the dead thus play with 
the false supposition that the body of Lycidas has been recovered, 
while, in fact, it is washed far away by the sea. 

158. monstrous: Lat. monstrosus, full of monsters. 

160. the fable of Bellerus. Milton coins a personal designation 
from Bellerium, Land’s End. He had originally written “Cori- 
neus”’ and refers to a fabulous Cornish giant. 

161. the great Vision of the guarded mount: the fabled appa- 
rition of the angel Michael in Saint Michael's chair, a craggy seat 
on a steep rock in Cornwall. 
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162. Namancos and Bayona’s hold: places in Spain, repre- 
sented in a map of 1636 by a tower and a castle. 

163. Angel. Michael is bidden look, not out toward Spain, but 
nearer home in pity for the mourners. The angel cannot be Lyci- 
das, a3 some commentators explain it, for Milton’s thought is still 
with the lost body of his friend. The mention of a supernai- 
ural guardian suggests the transition to the idea of the survival of 
his spirit. 

176. unexpressive: inexpressible. 6 

nuptial song: an allusion to the mystic marriage of the soul 
with Christ. Cf. the close of Comus. 

184. good: Lat. bonus, in the sense of propitious. 

186. uncouth: unknown, with a suggestion also of the modern 
meaning “rude,” since the pastoral was conventionally supposed 
to be an artless song. Cf. ‘Doric lay,’’ below. 


TO THE LORD GENERAL CROMWELL 


Written in 1652. The Committee was one appointed by the 
Rump Parliament. The proposals had to do with the public 
maintenance of preachers. Milton feared the growth of the mer- 
cenary and secular spirit in the clergy and objected to this and 
similar measures. His admiration of the military achievements 
of Cromwell, who was not made Protector until 1653, is eloquently 
expressed at the close of the Second Defence in a passage which like 
this sonnet, warns him of abuses which he must remedy and implies 
a fear lest he fail to pursue the liberal policies which Milton held 
dear. As a matter of fact, Cromwell had already given grounds 
for such a fear. 


TO SIR HENRY VANE THE YOUNGER 


Written in 1652. Vane, who was at this time forty years old, 
had been governor of Massachusetts, and a leading member of the 
Long Parliament. As a metnber of the Council he devoted him- 
self vigorously to foreign affairs and particularly to the adminis- 
tration of the navy. He was an independent and shared many 
of Milton’s political and religious opinions. Here, as in the Crom- 
well sonnet, Milton exalts the civil authority over the military 
and insists on the distinction between the religious and secular 
power, the confusion of which constituted, in Milton’s mind, 
the weakness of the régime of Charles I and of the Puritans alike. 

6. the drift of hollow states. This refers, with a pun in the 
adjective, to the plottings of Holland against the Commonwealth, 
which resulted in war in the year the sonnet was written. 

12. the bounds of either sword: the limits of spiritual and 
civil jurisdiction. 


ON THE LATE MASSACRE IN PIEMONT 


Probably written in 1655. The poem is an outburst of 
indignation, shared by the whole English people, at the massacre 
by the Duke of Savoy of three hundred of the Waldensians, living 
in the Alpine valleys of Piedmont in Italy. They were Protes- 
tants long before the Reformation, having, it was said, maintained 
the practices of primitive Christianity in an unbroken tradition 
from the time of the apostles. The news of the attack was the 
occasion of an official protest by Cromwell, and three years later 
Milton himself drafted a state letter to various governments as 
the result of another outburst of persecution. 

4. our fathers: the English people before the Reformation. 
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to. Their martyred blood: alluding to a saying of Tertullian: 
“The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 

12. triple Tyrant: the Pope, with a punning allusion to the 
threefold crown surmounting the tiara. 

14. Babyionian woe: the woe which will be visited on Babylon 
(interpreted among Protestants as the Catholic Church). 


ON HIS BLINDNESS 


Probably written in 1655 in the fourth year of Milton's total 
blindness. 
3. that one Talent: alluding to the parable of the talents (Matt. 


- xxv, 14-30), which Milton had taken deeply to himself. 


105 


8. fondly: foolishly. 
12. thousands at his bidding: the angels, God's messengers. 


TO CYRIACK SKINNER 


Written in 1655. Skinner, who shared many of Milton’s opin- 
ions and had been his pupil, was one of his most intimate friends 
in his later years. 

Io. conscience: consciousness. 

Ir. my noble task. The reference is to the Defence of the Eng- 
lish People, the writing of which, in 1651, completed the ruin of 
Milton's sight. The work was addressed to a European audience 
and was widely read. 

14. had I no better guide. The better guide is Milton's faith 
and the ccnsciousness of .God's approval. 


TO MR. LAWRENCE 


Probably written in 1655. Lawrence is Edward Lawrence, 
eldest son of Henry Lawrence, Lord President of Cromwell's 
Council, born in 1633 and therefore twenty-five years Milton’s 
junior. He was elected to Parliament in 1656 and died in 1657. 

I3, 14. spare to interpose them oft: forbear to interpose them 
too often. 


ON HIS DECEASED WIFE 


Milton’s last sonnet, written presumably shortly after the 
death in child-birth of his second wife, Katharine Woodcock, 
February, 1658. They had been married in 1656. 

2. like Alcestis. Alcestis, wife of King Admetus, had given 
her life as a ransom for her husband. She was brought back from 
Hades by Hercules, son of Zeus. The story is the theme of EKu- 
ripides’s tragedy of Alcestis. 

6. Purification in the Old Law. The reference is to the Hebrew 
ceremonies of purification after child-birth, enjoined in Leviticus. 


PARADISE REGAINED 


Milton published Paradise Regained together with Samson 
Agonistes in 1671. It had probably been composed soon after 
Paradise Lost. The poem deals with the temptation of Christ by 
Satan in the wilderness, an incident which was, for Milton, the 
logical counterpart of the Fall of Man. The first and third temp- 
tations are handled simply, with little elaboration of the Biblical 
narrative; the second, “the kingdoms of the earth and the glory 
of them,” is expanded into a presentation of all worldly entice- 
ments, in graded categories, with Christ's firm answer to each. 
After offering to the Lord, first physical luxury in the form of a 
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regal banquet, then the power of wealth, the glory of rule, mili- 
tary prowess. the Tempter shows him in vision the magnificence of 
Rome, and the loftier intellectual splendors of Athens. The last 
scene, represented in the selection given here, is an appeal to the 
pride of human learning, and Satan’s spe2ch embodies with marvel- 
ous condensation the fruit of Milton’s own lifelong enthusiasm for 
the literature and wisdom of ancient Greece. Christ’s reply ex- 
poses the weakness of this wisdom and exalts in opposition to 
it the intrinsic superiority of the inspired writing of the Hebrew 
scriptures. 

293- The first and wisest: Socrates. 

295. The next: Plato. 
' 296. A third sort: the Skeptics. 

297. Others in virtue placed felicity, etc.: the old Academics 
and Peripatetics. 

299. In corporal pleasure he. The allusion is to Epicurus 
and his school. 


SAMSON AGONISTES 


Milton's aspiration to write a tragedy on the model set by the 
ancients, cherished as early as 1641-42, when he had set down in 
his notebook plans for many dramas on themes from Scripture 
and from British history, was fulfilled near the close of his life 
in Samson Agonistes, published with Paradise Regained in 1671. 
He chose for his theme the final episode in the career of the cham- 
pion of the Israelites, the destruction of the temple of Dagon and 
the death of Samson, inventing a series of dialogues — between 


Samson and a chorus of Hebrews, Samson and his father Manoa, 


Samson and Delilah, and Samson and the Philistine giant Hara- 
pha — leading up to it. The catastrophe takes place off the 
stage and is reported by a Messenger, as in Greek tragedy. 
Through allusions by the chief actors and the Chorus the various 
events of Samson's earlier career are recalled. 

In writing the poem Milton must have felt very deeply certain 
analogies between his hero, blind among enemies, the defeated 
champion of a lost cause, and himself, blind also and a protagonist 
of the Revolution, living to witness the downfall of the principles 
for which he had struggled. To the possibility of identifying him- 
self in a measure with Samson much of the power and intensity 
of the piece are undoubtedly due. Yet the identification is after 
all not complete, and though Samson Agonistes gives utterance to 
some of Milton’s deepest experience and conviction, it is not to be 
regarded primarily as an autobiographical document. 

The first selected passage is a part of Samson’s opening solilo- 
quy; the second is the conclusion of the tragedy. 


PARADISE LOST 


Milton originally conceived Paradise Lost asa dramatic poem 
and there are preserved in the Cambridge Manuscript several 
plans giving the cast of characters and an outline of the plot. 
These date from about 1641. The work in its present form was 
begun about 1658 and published in 1667. The first edition was 
in ten books. In 1674 the poem was republished with Books. VII 
and X divided into two each. 

The cosmological scheme assumed in Paradise Lost is the 
Ptolemaic system, with the earth as an unmoving center and the 
sun, moon, planets and fixed stars revolving round it embedded 
in eight transparent concentric spheres. ‘These spheres, with a 
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ninth, the Crystalline, and a tenth, the Primum Mobile, consti- 
tuted the created universe, hanging by a chain from the battle- 
ments of Heaven, the dwelling of God and the angels. Around 
it is Chaos, and far beneath is the iron dome of Hell. Milton 
alludes occasionally to the Copernican system, which was begin- 
ning to win acceptance among the more advanced thinkers, and 
he perhaps believed that this was the true explanation. It would, 
however, have been extremely difficult for him to handle his ma- 
terial on any but the traditional cosmological scheme. 

The theme of the poem is, as its title indicates, the Fall of Man. 
This involves, as a motivating cause, the revolt and fall of Satan, 
and, as a consequence, the entire series of subsequent events in 
human history, up to and including the redemption by Christ. 
Following the epic model set by the ancients, particularly Virgil, 
Milton introduces the story of Satan in the form of a narrative by 
Raphael to Adam beginning in Book V, and the later evidence of 
the working out of the will of Providence in a vision and prophecy 
beginning in Book XI. Paradise Lost thus embraces “ the 
scheme of things entire.’ as Milton’s reflection aided by the the- 
ology of his time had enabled him to understand it and his imag- 
ination to give it poetic form. 


Boox I. 


1 ff. Milton states his theme, invokes the Muse, asks the cause 
of the tragic event he is about to describe, answers the question 
and begins the narrative with the first incident in the direct 
sequence of events leading to the fall of Adam; viz., Satan's lifting 
his head from off the burning lake. All this is in the approved 
manner of ancient epic. 

6. Heavenly Muse. Milton literally invokes divine assistance. 
The Muse, elsewhere called Urania, ‘‘The Heavenly,’ is, first. 
the specific voice which taught Moses the secrets of creation 
(since Milton is dependent on Scripture for the basis of his story), 
secondly, the universal divine spirit dwelling in the heart of man. 

26. justify the ways of God to men: i.e., make apparent the 
justice of God's dealings with men. In Samson Agonistes Milton 
says that few men have doubted the existence of God, but more 
have doubted his justice. The key of his own sense of God's jus- 
tice is his conviction of human freedom and responsibility against 
the Calvinistic interpretation of predestination. We may look * 
for special insistence on this point. 

63. darkness visible. Milton is fond of daring phrases of this 
sort. Cf. ‘kills an immortality,’ ‘‘ blind mouths,” “for evil 
only good,’ “‘ solid fire,’’ etc. 

68. Still urges: ever afflicts. 

74. As from the centre, etc.: i.e., three times the distance from 
the center of the earth to the outermost celestial sphere. Else- 
where it is indicated that the distance from Hell to Heaven was 
vastly greater. Milton uses all special measurements impression- 
istically. 

81, 82. Beélzebub, Satan. Milton derives the names of his 
demons and angels from Scripture and from tradition. _Accord- 
ing to the Church Fathers the fallen angels were later worshiped 
as gods by the pagans. This identification provided a ready- 
made demonology, drawn from the mythologies of the non-He- 
brew inhabitants of Palestine, from the Egyptians, and from the 
Greeks. Be®lzebub is called Prince of Devils in the New Testa- 
ment. There are orders and ranks in Hell and Heaven as on earth. 
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94 ff. Yet not for those, etc. Satan’s invincible spirit of rebel- 
lion, expressed in this and other memorable passages, has com- 
manded the universal enthusiasm of modern readers; his senti- 
ments have, indeed, become for many the most acceptable por- 
tion of Paradise Lost. It should not be forgotten, however, that 
Milton arew his portrait as a monument of obdurate pride. 

116 ff. by fate, etc. Cf.1.133 below. Satan, the father of lies, 
is the father of all heresy. He places, or pretends to place, Fate 
above Providence, and, like the Manichzens, makes the angels 
coexistent with God. Milton wrote Paradise Lost to “assert 
eternal Providence.” 

159 ff. Satan proposes the terms of the great struggle between 
good and evil, a struggle in which God is eternally the victor. 

197 ff. As whom the fables name of monstrous size, etc. The 
first of a brilliant series of epic comparisons, numerous in the 
first books of the pcem, but becoming rarer as it progresses. 
Milton’s learning supplies him with imaginative materials, and 
he characteristically draws upon Biblical story, classic legend, and 
modern travelers’ tales for outstanding allusions with which to 
give an impression of Satan’s immense size. 

I99. Briareos, Typhon. Briareos was a Titan, Typhon one 
of the giants. The latter were children of Uranus (Heaven) and 
Ge (Earth). 

235. sublimed: changed to vapour. 

253, 254. A mind not to be changed, etc. Milton puts into 
the mouth of Satan the truth of the supremacy of spirit. Cf. 
the Lady’s utterance in Comus: ‘‘ Thou canst not touch the free- 
dom of my mind.” Satan later expresses the converse of this 
proposition: ‘‘ Myself am Hell.” 

257. all but less than: only less than, all but equal to. 

266. oblivious pool: pool of oblivion. 

287. like the moon, etc. The Tuscan artist is Galileo, inventor 
of the telescope, whom Milton had met in Florence and with whose 
writings he was familiar. 

294. Ammiral: flagship. 

299. Nathless: nevertheless. 

307. Busiris. Milton means Pharaoh. 

351. a multitude, etc.: ic., the Barbarian invaders of Rome. 
The Vandals passed through Spain into Africa and established a 
kingdom there. 

376 ff. Say, Muse, their names then known, etc. The follow- 
ing passage corresponds to the catalogue of ships and heroes in 
the Iliad. The material is almost entirely drawn from the Old 
Testament, where the allusions may be looked up. The passage 
exists not only for the music of the names, but also for the impres- 
sion which it conveys of hideousness, error, and superstition 
which has proceeded from Hell to pervert the minds of men. 

493 ff. It is difficult to believe that Milton is not here paying 
his respects to the court and church of the Restoration, but the 
passage may have been written before 1660. 

508. The Ionian gods, eic.: i.e., the Greek deities. Javan was 
the son of Japhet, supposed to have been the ancestor of, the 
Aryan peoples. 

534. Azazel: the Hebrew word meaning scapegoat. In making 
him a fallen angel and Satan’s standard-bearer, Milton follows the 
apocryphal Book of Enoch, then known only through extracts 
in a Byzantine historian. This illustrates the out-of-the-way 
sources in which Milton sometimes sought his material. 
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550. the Dorian mood: the mode or strain in Greek music 
recognized as appropriate to martial themes. 

551. recorders: flutes. 

563. horrid: bristling. 

576 ff. though all the giant brood, etc. Milton magnifies the 
brilliancy and might of Satan’s army by a series of images de- 
rived from the heroic legends of Greece, Britain, Italy (the 
Crusades), and France. Fontarabbia is near Roncevalles, where 
Charlemagne’s rear guard under Roland was cut to pieces by the 
Saracens (really the Basques). 

591. His form had yet not lost, etc. The stages in the gradual 
degradation of Satan’s outward form are carefully ma.ked in the 
poem. Milton is illustrating the Platonic doctrine expressed in 
Comus. See note, page 293, line 453. 

603. considerate: well considered. 

624. event: outcome. 

690. admire: Lat. admirari, wonder. 

7oo ff. This passage is paralleled by various descriptions of 
technical operations in epic poetry. 

750. Pandemonium. The word is coined by Milton from mav 
all, and Saiuev, demon. ; 

759. By place or choice the worthiest. The council of Hell is 
a representative body, but whether its members hold their offices 
by popular vote like the Commons or by rank like the Lords, 
Milton will not say. 

764. Soldan: Sultan. Milton is thinking of the single combats 
in the Crusades as narrated in the Italian romances. 

774. expatiate: walk abroad. 

776. straitened: crowded. 

781. Beyond the Indian mount. Pliny places the Pygmies 
“beyond the Ganges.” 

790. were at large. Having contracted their forms, the spirits, 


though numberless, have room enough. 


793. like themselves. The leaders retain their natural height. 
This final picture restores the impression of dignity and prepares 
for the great council of Book II. 


Boox II 


2. Ormus: a town situated on an island in the Persian Gulf, 
noted as a wealthy market for Oriental trade. 

g. success: literally, outcome; here ill fortune. 

73. sleepy drench: sleep-producing drink. 

74. forgetful lake: lake of forgetfulness. 

75. proper motion: i.e., our own natural motion upward. 

82. event: outcome. 

119 ff. The contrast between the oratorical manners of Belial 
and Moloch is as complete as that between their temperaments 
and policies. Milton had carefully studied the ancient orators 
and the analyses of the rhetoricians; in all probability he had 
heard the great Parliamentary debates of his own time. The 
speeches in the Infernal Council embody various types of oratory 
and illustrate the relation between the man and his public utter- 
ance. 

124. fact of arms: deeds of arms. 

139. mould: substance. 

228 ff. Mammon’s counsel, like Moloch’s and Belial’s, is de- 
termined ky his special character or ruling passion. Beélzebub, 
who follows, is a councillor of a less narrow and biased type. The 
whole debate illustrates progress through discussion until a satis- 
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factory plan is arrived at. Not even Moloch’s speech is wholly 
valueless, for it establishes a first principle: non-submission and 
implacable enmity. Belial exposes the folly of open war, but 
offers no substitute. Mammon builds on Belial’s acceptance of 
Hell, adding a more positive idea. His plan meets the approval 
of the multitude, but does not satisfy the need of revenge in the 
restless spirit of Satan and his lieutenant. Beélzebub demolishes 
the false hope of happiness in Hell, introduces a new fact and 
makes an ingenious suggestion which improves on all the others by 
better fulfilling the purposes aimed at in them. 

278. the sensible of pain: the sense of pain. 

329. What: why. 

330. determined: made an end of. ‘ 

346. ancient and prophetic fame, etc. The creation of the 
world, according to Milton, took place after the expulsion of the 
angels from Heaven, in six of the nine days they lay on the 
burning lake. The event had, however, been foretold of old. 
Various opinions were held among theologians as to the relation 
of the creation of man and the rebellion of Satan. Some made the 
creation precede and by rousing the jealousy of Satan occasion 
his revolt. 

356. endued: endowed. 

407. uncouth: unknown. 

439. unessential: having no substance or being. 

457. intend: consider. 

468. lest, from his resolution raised: lest, encouraged by his 
fortitude. 

477. A similar expression of gratitude and honor is called forth 
from the angels in Book III by Christ’s sacrifice. The two in- 
cidents, in Hell and Heaven, are the exact counterparts of each 
other. 

482 ff. for neither do the Spirits damned, etc. This is the fun- 
damental hypothesis of Milton’s treatment of the fallen angels. 
They carry with them from Heaven their original angelic great- 
ness (their ‘‘ virtue’’ in the sense of power, excellence), though 
perverted from its true end. Hence all their enterprises are 
carried out witha skill and vigor surpassing the best efforts of 
men. 

485. close ambition varnished o’er with zeal: secret ambition 
wearing the outward appearance of zeal for public welfare. 

496. Oshame to men,etc. The moral implications of Milton’s 
picture of Hell are emphasized at every point. The state and 
organization of the fallen angels is a kind of pattern of human 
affairs on a grander scale. The absence in it of the fundamental 
principle of allegiance to God nullifies all its excellence and consti- 
tutes a warning lesson for mankind. Here the argument is an a 
fortiori one. If the devils, though reprobate, can keep peace with 
one another, man, under promise of redemption and leagued with 
God against the Devil, should do so much more firmly. 

512. globe: compact mass. Latin globus is so used. 

513. horrent: bristling. 

517. alchemy: trumpets made of ‘‘ alchemy gold.” 

528 ff. Olympian games, corresponding to those in Homer and 
Virgil. The chariot race is ancient, the tournament medieval. 
To these Milton adds the superhuman and demoniac sport of 
creating a turmoil in nature. 7 

555. Milton places philosophic discourse above poetry as 
appealing to the supreme iaculty of man, reason. In his tractate 


Of Education he says that in the school poetry should precede the . 


“organic arts” as being more “ simple, sensuous and passionate.” 
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560 ff. The most perplexed philosophic questions have their 
origin in Hell. The Stoic doctrine is apparently the most popu- 
lar among the demons. Being without the true key of faith, they 
find no solution to their questionings. 

570. Another part, etc. Milton makes some of the fallen 
angels share the exploring impulse of the Renaissance. 

587. continent: shore. 

595. frore: frozen. 

Oo. starve: perish. 

641. The wide Ethiopian: the Indian Ocean. 

889. redounding: Lat. redundare, to overflow. 

895. Chaos. The name and idea are derived from antiquity, 
but Milton has elaborated the conception into an impressive 
image of disorder and the absence of creative principle. 

ancestors of Nature: i.e., crude matter, really, in Milton’s 
somewhat pantheistic theology, a part of the substance of God, 
out of which created nature was formed. 

898. Hot, Cold, Moist, Dry. The four humors, corresponding 
to the four elements: Fire, Earth, Water, Air. 

goo ff. embryon atoms. The idea of the atoms as the compo- 
nent parts of all things (the semina rerum) is derived from the 
Epicureans, particularly Lucretius, who describes them as having 
various shapes. 

927. vans: wings. 

937- instinct: filled with. 

939. Syrtis: quicksand. 

943- As when a gryfon. The story, found in Herodotus, tells 
that the one-eyed Arimaspi of the north steal gold from the Grif- 
fins and are pursued by them. 


Boox III 


1 ff. These lines constitute a second invocation, occasioned by 
the transfer of the scene from Hell to Heaven. Milton here calls 
on the divine Spirit under the appropriate image of Light, blend- 
ing with his prayer intimate personal reflections, suggested by his 


blindness. 
offspring of Heaven first-born: i.e., the first created thing 


-of God 


2. Or of the Eternal coeternal beam, etc. Or, may I, unblamed, 


- call thee coeternal with God, as being an eternal manifestation of 


170 


the Deity (‘‘ Bright effluence of bright essence increate’’). 

7. Or hear’st thou rather: or dost thou prefer to be called. 

16. utter: outer. 

17. other notes, etc. The reference is to the Orphic Hymn to 
Night. Milton’s song of darkness had been higher and more 
truthful because he is inspired by God’s word. 

21. rare: rarely made. 

25, 26. drop serene, dim suffusion. These are medical terms 
relating to disease of the eyes. 

. 35. Blind Thamyris, etc. Thamyris was a mythical Thracian 
poet afflicted with blindness. Mzonides is Homer. The two . 
others are blind soothsayers of ancient legend. Folk-lore has 
always associated blindness with prophetic power, and prophet 
and poet were originally one. 

51 ff. The thought of a compensatory inward illumination was 
one of Milton’s deep consolations in his blindness. The idea is 
connected with the doctrine of the inner light, God’s direct rev- 
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elation to believers, held by the Quakers and other spiritual sects 
of Milton’s time. 
Boox IV 


171 1,2. O for that warning voice, The cry heard by Saint John 
(Rev. xii, 12) was, ‘‘ Woe to the inhabitants of earth, for the devil 
is come down unto you, having great wrath.” 

1o. the accuser. Diabolus (Devil) means “‘slanderer”’ or 
“‘accuser.”” , 

17, 18. back recoils upon himself. Cf. Comus, 1. 593: ‘‘ But 
evil on itself shall back recoil.”’ 

172. 32-41. These lines are said by Milton’s nephew to have been 

‘composed about 1642 as a part of the drama which Milton origin- 

ally planned onthe themeof the Fallof Man. A dramatic version 
of the story might well begin at this point and indeed with such 
a soliloquy of Satan’s. A similar soliloquy, embodying remorse 
without repentance, is the prayer of Claudius in Hamlet, Act III. 
None of the earlier utterances of Satan better exhibit Milton’s 
power, though here the tone is entirely changed. Satan is no 
longer adapting his words to the need of the hour, but is giving 
free expression to the agony of inward despair which he had 
masked in courage and hope. 

174 115.. thrice changed with pale. The three successive emotions 
paled his face three times. 

123. couched: joined. 

175 126. the Assyrian mount: Mount Niphates, part of the Taurus 
range in Armenia. 

132. Eden, Paradise. Eden was the district, Paradise the 
walled garden on a hill, designed as the dwelling-place of Adam and 
Eve. ‘‘ God planned a garden eastward in Eden.’’ Gen. ii, 8. 

176 162. Sabean odors. From Saba, a city of Arabia Felix. 

168. Asmodéus: the evil spirit exorcised by burning the heart 
and liver of a fish in the apocryphal Book of Tobit. 

177 211. from Auran eastward,etc. Auran is a district of Syria, 
Seleucia, a city of the Tigris. This locates Edenin Mesopotamia. 

228. kindly: natural. 

178 239. error: wanderings. 

179 268 ff. Milton sweeps together from his reading four fabled 
gardens: Enna, in Sicily, associated with the carrying away of 
Proserpina; a grove of Apollo near Antioch on the river Orontes; 
the island of Nysa in the Mediterranean, where Dionysus, son 
of Jupiter Ammon, was secretly brought up; the Abyssinian Para- 
dise (the Happy Valley of Johnson's Rasselas) described by the 
geographer Heylin. 

180 299, 300. He for God only, she for God in him. Adam and 
Eve are the archetypal man and woman. Their married rela- 
tionship is to Milton the ideal one. His insistence on the inferior- 
ity of Eve is based on numerous Biblical passages, on the gen- 
eral opinion of his time, on the requirements of the story, and on 
personal conviction. 

310. coy: modest. 

313. Dishonest: unchaste. 

183  404.. purlieu: the outskirts of the forest. 

411 ff. The first word that Adam speaks is one of gratitude to 
God; the next is a recalling 6f the prohibition, the symbol and 
pledge of his loyalty to God. Milton says in his treatise on 
Christian Doctrine that it was necessary that the command 
should be of a thing in itself indifferent. Itisakind of blank test 
of allegiance to moral principle, 
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184 449 ff. Eve’s narrative, like that of Adam later, supplies an 
account of events not included in the action itself. It also reveals 
the sweet simplicity and frankness of Eve, and suggests her weak- 
ness. 

187 541. with right aspect: ie., directly in front. 

557- vapors fired. Meteors were supposed to be burning 
gases. 

188 592 ff. Whether the sun, moved by the Primum Mobile, with 
incredible swiftness, had made a daily revolution, or whether the 
earth, turning more slowly, had left the sun below the horizon. 
Milton goes out of his way to indicate that the Copernican hy- 
pothesis, though not adopted in the poem, was familiar to him 
and perhaps correct. 

189 616. Other creatures, etc.* Milton emphasizes on every occa- 
sion the distinctions between man and brute. 

192 736, 737, other rites observing none. A Puritan touch; cf 
V, 149-150, where Milton says that the morning prayer of Adam 
and Eve was unmeditated and followed no set form. 

193 769, 770. Milton here expresses his hostility to the whole sys- 
tem of courtly or chivalric love, with its false idealization of 

. women and its underlying immorality. 
776. shadowy cone: i.e., the conical shadow of the earth point- 
"ing toward the sky. The time is halfway between sunset and 
midnight. 

194 785. Half wheeling to the shield, half to the spear. The 

Roman commands for left and right wheel were ‘‘ad scutuwm, ad 


hastam.’”’ Milton’s military technicalities are partly ancient, 
partly modern. He was thoroughly familiar with the textbook 
art of war. 


804. inspiring: breathing in. 

195 850. His lustre visibly impaired. The passage marks a step 
in the progessive degradation of Satan’s outward form. 

197 o11. However: in what manner so ever. 

199 971. limitary: set to guard certain limits. 

978. moonéd horns: ‘‘luna,’’ moon, and ‘‘ cornu,” horn, are 
technical military terms. 

980. ported spears. The command, “ Port your pikes,” in the 
manual of arms, indicated a position halfway between carry and 
charge. The weapons were held at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
with the points forward. 

987. unremoved: unmoved, immovable. 

200 997. golden scales, etc.:i.e., the constellation Libra. 
oor. ponders: weighs. 


Boox VI 


202 ~=s tg. in procinct: Lat. in procinctu, ready for battle. 
29. Servant of God, well done. Cf. Lycidas: 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed 

Of so much fame in Heaven expect thy meed. 
203 39. obvious: in the way. 
204 #115. realty: sincerity. 
206 174 ff. This passage contains Milton’s own explicit answer to 
the defiant individualism placed in the mouth of Satan in Book I: 
‘‘ Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven.” The angel’s 
answer is the psalmist’s ‘‘I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house 
of my God than to dwell in the tents of wickedness.’’ Ps. lxxxiv. 
10. , 
207 196. Winds under ground. This was the usual explanation 


of earthquakes. 
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240 


241 


low of God’s hand. Our consciousness that he could terminate it in 
an instant makes the conflict seem irrational. The impossibility 
of killing any one also impairs the narrative interest. The com- 
bat of two heroes in the Iliad with their poor human spears 
creates more suspense than the titanic clashes of the angels. 
Milton relies on the greatness of the idea and the elevation of the 
style to make up for these inherent deficiencies. 

318. That might determine, etc.: ie., that might do its work 
once for all and not need repetition on account of its weakness. 

329. griding: piercing, cutting through. 

discontinuous: severing. 

| 404. unobnoxious to be pained: not susceptible of pain. 

514. concocted and adusted: refined and dried by heat. 

51g. incentive: kindling. 


Boor VIII 


250 ff. In Adam’s narrative Milton embodies a philosophic 
picture of the essential nature of uncorrupted humanity. Adam’s 
first look is toward Heaven, his first act is to leap upright. He 
then surveys himself, and turns to something outside himself for 
explanation. Natural reason leads him to infer a maker and to 
endow him with the essential attributes of goodness and power. 
Having reached that point unaided, he received the full revelation 


of the true God, together with the moral law. The earliest desire: 


of his newly created soul is to know how he may adore his God; 
the next is for the companionship of a being like and unlike himself. 
God tries hishumanity by suggesting the companionship of brutes; 
and brings out his sense of the difference between God and man 
by inviting the comparison with His own condition. Thus en- 
lightened as to his essential nature and his place in the scale of 
being, Adam is ready to receive God’s last and best gift. 

421. through all numbers absolute: perfect in every detail; 
i.e., God’s singleness and unity is completeness; man’s is incom- 
pleteness. 

561. Accuse not Nature. Adam has run into the heresy of 
assuming that his reason and will are not in supreme control of his 
actions. The angel would persuade him that no force within 
him or without can “‘ touch the freedom of his mind.” 


Boox IX 


29. chief mastery, etc.: i.e., the chief skill required being to cut 
to pieces, etc. Milton means that as the highest quality in the 
knights’ ability is to cut each other to pieces, so the highest 
quality in the poet is ability to describe the process. 

34. tilting furniture: the equipment of the tournament. 

35. impreses quaint: the odd devices emblazoned on the shields. 

36. Bases: skirts reaching to the knees of the knight. 

64. thrice the equinoctial line, etc. Satan flew three times 
about the earth parallel with the equator, and then four times 
around from north to south, traversing each of the two great 


circles (colures) drawn from the poles through the equinoxes and. 


the solstices respectively. 

113. Of growth, sense, reason: the three kinds or degrees 
of life, vegetative, animal, and rational, in all of which man 
partakes. 

170. obnoxious: open to harm from. . 

174. Since higher I fall short: i.e. since I fall short of being 
able to injure God directly. 
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2435 245. wilderness: wildness. 

250 367. approve: prove. 

251 384. So bent: i.e., if he is bent on assailing the weaker of us. 

252 430. voluble: Lat. volubilis, rolling. 

253. 472. gratulating: rejoicing. 

256 558. The latter I demur: i.e., as to sense, or intelligence, I am 
doubtful whether it is denied to brutes. 

257 624. bearth: that which she bears or produces. 

258 634. As when a wandering fire, etc.: a physical explanation 


259 


260 
261 


262 


263 


264 


266 


of the ignis fatuus, associated in popular superstition with evil 
spirits. 

649. The credit of whose virtue rest with thee: i.e., let the 
proof of whose power be witnessed in your case alone. 

668. fluctuates: bends to and fro. 

675. Sometimes in highth began: i.e., plunged without intro- 
duction into the midst of his subject. A familiar example of 
what Milton here describes is the opening of Cicero’s first ora- 
tion against Catiline. 

718. The Gods are first. Satan speaks like a polytheist, and 
Eve later falls into the same idolatrous and pagan way of thought. 

739 ff. In his treatise on the Christian Doctrine Milton says 
that all the sins, including gluttony, were involved in the eating 
of the apple. 

754. infers: implies. 

793. And hightened as with wine. Eve's sin is a form of in- 
temperance, an abdication of the reason, and the immediate 
and after effects correspond to those of intoxication. 

797. infamed: unknown. 

815. safe: not dangerous. 

837. sciential: conferring knowledge. 

845. divine: divination, misgiving. 

846. the faltering measure: the uneven beat of his heart. 

914, 975, flesh of my flesh, bone of my bone. Contrast the 


’ terms in which Adam speaks of Eve in Book VIII, 493 ff. 


267 
269 


270 


274 
275 


276 
277 
278 


279 


945. Not well conceived of God:i.e., it is not to be supposed 
that the Almighty would undo his work. 

1017 ff. The Latin sapere means both ‘‘ taste’’ and ‘‘ know.” 
Adam’s words imply that he accepts a confusion between the 
judgment of the reason and of the senses, as he would not have 
done in his uncorrupted state. 

1050. unkindly: unnatural. 

1053. Sophistication and self-contempt are the wisdom achieved 


by their act. 


Book X 


720. miserable of happy: miserable after being happy. 

742 ff. Adam’s soliloquy is reminiscent of passages in the Book 
of Job. 

773. overlive: survive. 

806-08. all causes else, etc. ‘‘ All other agents act in propor- 
tion to the reception or capacity of the subject-matter, and not 
to the utmost extent of their own power.” (N ewton.) 

834. So might the wrath: i.e., would that the wrath, like the 
blame, might light on me. 

853. since denounced: inasmuch as it was proclaimed. 

872, 873. pretended to: masking. 

878, 879, him overweening to overreach: overconfidently ex- 


pecting to overreach him. 


888 ff. The sentiment here, partly echoed from Euripides, has 
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sometimes been assumed to represent Milton’s personal feelings 
regarding women; but we must consider also such evidence of 
insight into the true relation of the sexes as Book IV, and in par- 
ticular, Book VIII, 498 ff. The bitterness of this passage is in 


some degree, certainly, to be attributed to Adam’s passing mood, 
280 898. strait conjunction: close union. 


Boox XI 


282 263. He: i.e., the Archangel Michael, who has just declared 
that they must leave Paradise. 
283. to this: in comparison with this. 


Boox XII 


285 588, 589. top of speculation: i.e., the mountain from which we 
have watched. Cf. Paradise Regained, 1V, 236, ‘‘ this specular 
mount.”’ 

286 617-18. thou to me, etc. The sentiment is similar to that 
expressed by Andromache in her parting words to Hector. (Jliad) 

287 635. adust: scorched. 

640. subjected: lying beneath. 
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